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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS 



VABNHAGEN VON ENSFS MEMOIRS.* 

[1838.] 

The Lady Rahdj or Rachel, siimamed Levin in her maideA 
days, who died some five years ago as Madam Yarnhagen von 
Ense, seems to be still memorable and notable, or to have 
become more than ever so, among our Grerman friends. The 
widower, long known in Berlin and Germany for an intelligent 
and estimable man, has here published successively, as author, 
or as editor and annotator, so many Volumes, Nine in all, about 
her, about himself, and the things that occupied and environed 
them. Nine Volumes, properly, of German Memoirs ; of letters, 
of miscellaneous, biographical and autobiographical; which 
we have read not without zeal and diligence, and in part with 
great pleasure. It seems to us that such of our readers as 
take interest in things Grerman, ought to be apprised of this 
Publication ; and withal that there are in it enough of things 

^ IxnmoK AKD Westm iNSTBR Rbtibw, No. 63. — 1. RaKd. Bin Buck cfot 
Andrnhma J^ ikn Frmtndt (Bjaii!tL A Book of Memorud for her Friends). 
3 ToU. Beriin, 1S34. 

2. Gatierie von BUdniaen aus BahsPi Umgang und Briefioechad (Gallery of 
PortnitB from Rahel's CHrde of Society and Correspondence). Edited by 
K. A. Yarnhagen von Ense. 2 rols. Leipzig, 1836. 

8. Dmhi^digkeUen und ven^ischie Seftrifien (Memoirs and Miscellaneoos 
WritiagB). By K. A. Yarnhagen too Ense. 4 vols. Mannheim, 1687- 
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i CRITICAL AND UISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

European aod niuTersal tt 'jimish uut a few pages for readers 
not speoiallf of that class. 

One may hope, Germany is no longer to any person that 
Taoant land, of gray vapor and chimeras, which it was to 
most Englishmen, not many years ago. One may hope that, 
as readers of German have increased a hundred-fold, some 
partial intell^nce of Germany, some interest in things Qer* 
man, may have increased in a proportionably higher ratio. At 
all events. Memoirs of men, German or other, will find listeners 
among men. Sure enough, Berlin city, on the sandy banks of 
the Spree, is a living city, even as London is, on the muddy 
banks of Thames. Daily, with every rising of the blessed 
heavenly light, Berlin sends up the smoke of a hundred thou* 
sand kindled hearts, the fret and stir of five hundred thousand 
new-awakened human souls ; — marking or defacing with sucA 
unoke-oload, material or spiritual, the serene of our common 
all-embraoing Heaven. One Heaven, the same for all, em. 
braces that smoke-cloud too, adopts it, absorbs it, like the rest. 
Are there not dinner-parties, " sesthetic teas ; " scandal-mon- 
geries, changes of ministry, police-cases, literary gazettes ? The 
clack of tongnes, the sound of hammers, mounts up in that 
corner of the Planet too, for certain centuries of Time. Berlin 
has its royalties and diplomacies, its traffickings, tiavailings; 
literatures, sculptures, cultivated beads, male and female ; and 
boasts itself to be "the intellectual capital of Germany." Nine 
Volumes of Memoirs out of Berlin will surely contain some- 
thing for us. 

Samuel Johnson, or perhaps another, used to say there was 
no man on the streets whose bic^aphy he would not like to 
be acquunted with. No rudest mortal walking there who has 
not seen and known experimentally something, which, could he 
tell it, the wisest would hear willingly from him I Nay, after 
all that can be said and celebrated about poetry, eloqueme and 
the higher forms of composition and utterance; is not the 
primary use of speech itself this same, to utter memoin, that 
is, memorable experiences to our f ellow-oreatnres ? A fact is 
a fact ; man is forever the brother of Tnan. Thnt thtm, O my 
brother, impart to me truly it stands with thee in that^ 
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inner man of thine, what lively images of things past thy 
memory has painted there, what hopes, what thoughts, affeo- 
tiODS, knowledges do now dwell there : for this and for no 
other object that I can see, was the gift of speech and of hear- 
ing bestowed on us two. I say not how thou feignest. Thy 
fictions, and thonsand-and-one Arabian Nights, promulgated as 
fictions, what are they also at bottom but this, things that are 
in thee, though only images of things ? But to bewilder me 
with faUehooda, indeed ; to ray out error and darkness, — mis- 
intelligence, which means misattainment, otherwise failure and 
sorrow ; to go about confusing worse our poor world's coufa- 
sion, and, as a son of Nox and Chaos, propagate delirium on 
earth : not surely with this view, but with a far different one, 
was that miracolons tongue suspended in thy head, and set 
vibrating there I — In a word, do not two things, venutity and 
mejKoir'writwg, seem to be prescribed by Xature herself and 
the very oonstitation of man ? Let us read, therefore, accord- 
ing to opportunity, — and, with judicious audacity, review t 

Oar Kine printed Volumes we called German Memoirs. 
They agree in this general character, bat are otherwise to be 
distinguished into kinds, and differ very much In their worth 
for OS. The first book on our list, entitled Bahet, is a book of 
private letters ; three thick volumes of Letters written by that 
lady ; selected from her wide correspondence ; with a short in- 
trodnction, with here and there a short note, and that on Vam- 
hagen's part is all. Then follows, in two volumes, the work 
named QaUery of Portraits; consisting principally of Letters 
to Bahel, by various persons, mostly persons of note ; to which 
Vamhagen, as editor, has joined some slight commentary, some 
short biographical skewh of each. Of these five volumes of 
German Letters we wi.l say, for the present, that they seem to 
be calculated for Germany, and even for some special circle 
there, rather than for England or us. A glance at them after- 
wards, we hope, will be possible. 

But the third work, that of Vamh^en himself, is the one 
we most chiefly depend on here : the four volumes of Memoirs 
mut Miscellanies ; lively pieces ; which can be safely reoom- 
o*i.„- pleasant reading to every one. They 
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are " Hisoelluieoas Writings," as their title indicates; in part 
oolleoted md reprinted out of periodicals, or wherever they 
lay Boattered ; in part sent forth now for the first time. There 
are critioiamB, notioea literary or didactic ; always of a praise- 
worthy sort, generally of small extent. There are narrations ; 
there is a long personal narrative, as it might be called, of 
servioe in the " Liberation War ' of 1814, wherein Vamhageo 
did duty M a volunteer officer in Tettenborn's corps, among 
the Cossacks : this is the longest pieoe, by no means the best. 
There is farther a ourious narrative of Lafayette's escape (brief 
escapt with recapture) from the Prison of OlmUtz. Then also 
there is a curious biography of Doctor Bollmami, the brave 
young Hauoviiiaii, who aided Lafayette in that adventure. 
Then other biogmphies not so ourious; on the whole, there 
are many biographies : Bit^raphy, we might say, is the staple 
article ; an article iu whioh Vamhageu has long been known 
to exoel. Lastly, as basis for the whole, there are presented, 
fitfully, DOW here, now there, and with long intervals, consid- 
erable Kctions of Autobiography ; — not confessions, indeed, 
or qaeationaUe work of the Kous^eau sort, bat discreet remi- 
uisoeBoaa, i>ersonal and other, of a man who having looked on 
much, mv ^ Burt> of wilting audienm in reporting it welL 
These are the Four Voluiuas written by Vamhagen von Ease ; 
thoee ate the Five edit^ by him. We shall regard his auto- 
bit^rnphio lueittoriala as a gtuteial substratum, upholding and 
uniting into a Mrtain coh^rvnce tlt« multifarivms contents of 
these publteatiobs : it b Varuhagf n v^tu Ku»e's l^a^sagie Uirougfa 
Life ; this is what it yi«ld^t hiat ; tbojv an the thin^ and 
pereoua he took note of, and had to dt> with, in traralling thos 
£ar. 

Beyoiwl asoertainiaif t\ti wu«ttn« i 
and wi^Y uf judctuwl * 
neowMM-y to iaai»l wf^ 
chantcti^r h<>rvi. He^ 
by natunil ewV^g i gL 
wrttinit wrmoHr^F 
liTe»» iu tW ' ^ 
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<r Tflbingen to tJie Toileriea hall of audience and the Wagram 
battle-Geld, from Cbamisso the poet to Napoleon the emperor, 
bis path has intersected all manner of paths of men. He has 
a fine intellectual gift; and what is the foundation of that 
and of all, an honest, sympathizing, manfully patient, man- 
fully courageous heart. His way of life, too erratic we should 
fear for happiness or ease, and singularly checkered by vicifl' 
situde, has had this considerable advantage, if no other, that 
it has trained him, aud could not but train him, to a certain 
eatholicism of mind. He has been a student of literature, 
•n author, a student of medicine, a soldier, a secretary, a 
diplomatdat. A mas withal of modest, affectionate nature j 
eoorteoas and yet trnthful ; of quick apprehension, precise 
ia nttetance ; of just, extensive, occasionally of deep and fine 
inffight : this is a man qualified beyond most to write memoirs. 
We should oall Mm one of the best memoir-writers we have 
met with ; decidedly the best we know of in these days. 
For cleazness, grace of method, easy comprehensibility, he is 
worthy to be ranked among the French, who have a natural 
torn for memoir-writing ; and in respect of honesty, valorous 
gentleness and simplicity of heart, hia character is German, 
not French. 

Such a man, conducting us in the spirit of cheerful friend- 
liness along his course of life, and delineating what he has 
bond most memorable in it, produces one of the pleasantest 
hooks. Brave old Germany, in this and the other living 
pbams, now here, now there, from Ehineland to the East Sea, 
fBom nambnrg and Beriin to Dentsoh- Wagram and the March- 
1^ paints itself in the cfslors of reality ; with notable per- 
^with notable events. For consider withal in what a time 
id's life has lain; in the thick of European thinga, 
eKineteenth Century v opening itself. Amid con- 
~', revolutions, outwi I and inward, — with Napo- 
, Fichtes ; while prodigies and battle-thnnder 
Land " amid tl glare of confagrationa, and 
; towns aid kingdoms," a New Era of 
living its If: one of the wonderfulest 
. like Vamhagen were to be met 
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vith, vby have we not umtuneraUe Memoirs P Alas, it is 
because the men like VamhageD are not to be met with ; men 
with the clear eye and the opea heart. Without snoh quali- 
ties, memoir-writers are bat a nnisanoe ; which, so often as 
they show themselves, a jndieionfl world is obliged to sweep 
into the cesspool, with loudest possible prohibitum of the 
like. If a man is not open-minded, if he is ignorant, per- 
verse, egoistic, splenetic; on the whole, if he is false and 
stupid, how shall he write memoirs ? — 

From Tarnhf^n's young years, especially from his college 
years, we could extract many a lively little sketch, of figures 
partially known to the reader : of Chamisso, La Motte Fouqu^, 
Baumer, and other the like ; of Flatonio Schleiermacher, sharp, 
crabbed, shrunken, with his wire-drawn logic, his sarcasms, 
his sly malicious ways; of Homeric Wol^ 'with his biting 
wit, with liis grim earnestness and inextinguishable Homerio 
laugh, the irascible great-hearted man. Or of La Fontaine, the 
sentimental novelist, over whose tose-colored moral-sublime 
what fair eye has not wept? Vamhagen found him "in a 
pleasant house near the Saale-gate " of Halle, with an ugly 
good-tempered wife, with a pretty niece, which latter he 
would not allow to read a word of his romance-stuif, but 
"kept it locked from her like poison;" a man jovial as 
Boniface, swollen out on booksellers' profit, church-prefei^ 
meots and fat things, " to the size of a hogshead ; " for the 
rest, writing with such velocity (be did some hundred and 
fifty weeping volumes in his time) that he was obliged to 
hold in, and "write only two days in the week:" this was 
La Fontaine, the sentimental novelist. But omitting all these, 
let us pick out a family-picture of one far better worth look- 
ii^ at: Jean Paul in his little home at Baireuth, — "little 
city of my habitation, which I belong to on tbia side the 
gravel" It is Sunday, the i I of October, 1808, according 
to Vamh^en's note-bo< T ingenious youth t^ four^nd- 
twenty, as a rambling g 
and luckily for us 1 

" Vuit to Jtam 



ingenious youth tA four^nd- . 
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went to Jean Paul's. Friend Harscher was out of humor, and 
would not go, say what I would. I too, for that matter, am 
but ' a poor nameless student ; * but what of that ? 

''A pleasant, kindly, inquisitive woman, who had opened 
the door to me, I at once recognized for Jean Paul's wife by 
her likeness to her sister. A child was sent off to call its 
father. He came directly; he had been forewarned of my 
visit by letters from Berlin and Leipzig; and received me 
viith great kindness. As he seated himself beside me on the 
30&y I had almost laughed in his face, for in bending down 
somewhat he had the very look our Neumann, in his VersucTien 
und Hindemissen^ has jestingly given him, and his speaking 
and what he spoke confirmed that impression. Jean Paul is 
of stout figure ; has a full, well-ordered face ; the eyes small, 
gleaming out on you with lambent fire, then again veiled in 
soft dimness ; the mouth friendly, and with some slight motion 
in it even when silent. His speech is rapid, almost hasty, 
even stuttering somewhat here and there ; not without a cer- 
tain degree of dialect, difficult to designate, but which prob- 
ably is some mixture of Prankish and Saxon, and of course 
is altogether kept down within the rules of cultivated lan- 
guage. 

^Fiist of all, I had to tell him what I was charged with 
in the shape of messages, then whatsoever I could tell in any 
way, about his Berlin friends. He willingly remembered the 
time he had lived in Berlin, as Marcus Herz's neighbor, in 
Leder's house; where I, seven years before, had first seen 
him in the garden by the Spree, with papers in his hand, 
which it was privately whispered were leaves of Hesperus. 
This talk about persons, and then still more about Literature 
glowing oat of that, set him fairly imder way, and soon he 
Ittd more to impart than to inquire. His conversation was 
it amiable and good-natured, always full of meaning, 
^qilite simple tone and expression. Though I knew 
that his wit and humor belonged only to his pen, 
hardly write the shortest note without these 
dves, while on the contrary his oral utter- 
the like, — yet it struck me much that^ 
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in this continual movement and vivacity of mood to which he 
yielded himself, I observed no trace of these qualities. His 
demeanor otherwise was like his speaking; nothing forced, 
nothing studied, nothing that went beyond the burgher tone. 
His courtesy was the free expression of a kind heart; his 
way and bearing were patriarchal, considerate of the stranger, 
yet for himself too altogether unconstrained. Neither in the 
animation to which some word or topic would excite him, was 
this fundamental temper ever altered; nowhere did severity 
appear, nowhere any exhibiting of himself, any watching or 
spying of his hearer ; everywhere kind-heartedness, free move- 
ment of his somewhat loose-flowing nature, open coarse for 
him, with a hundred transitions from one course to the other, 
howsoever or whithersoever it seemed good to him to go. 

" At first he praised everything that was named of our new 
appearances in Literature ; and then, when we came a little 
closer to the matter, there was blame enough and to spare. 
So of Adam MuUer's Lectures,, of Friedrich Schlegel, of Tieok 
and others. He said, Grerman writers ought to hold by the 
people, not by the upper classes, among whom all was already 
dead and gone ; and yet he had just been praising Adam Miiller, 
that he had the gift of speaking a deep word to cultivated 
people of the world. He is convinced that from the opening 
of the old Indian world nothing is to be got for us, except 
the adding of one other mode of poetry to the many modes 
we have already, but no increase of ideas : and yet he had just 
been celebrating Friedrich Schlegel's labors with the Sanscrit, 
as if a new salvation were to issue out of that. He was 
free to confess that a right Christian in these days, if not a 
Protestant one, was inconceivable to him ; that changing from 
Protestantism to Catholicism seemed a monstrous perversion ; 
and with this opinion great hope had been expressed, a few 
minutes before, that the Catholic spirit in Friedrich Schlegel, 
combined with the Indian, would produce much good I Of 
Schleiermacher he spoke with respect ; signified, however, 
that he did not relish his Plato greatly ; that in Jacobi's, in 
Herder's soaring flight of soul he traced far more of those 
divine old sa^s than in the learned acumen of Schleiermacher j 
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ft dfllirenuice which I could not let pass witboat protest 
Fichte, of whose Addresses to the German Nation, held in 
Berlin under the sonnd of French drums, I had much to say, 
was Dot a favorite of his ; the deciaiveneas of that energy 
gave him uneasiness; he said he couJd only read Fichte as 
an exereiae, ' gymnaBtioally,' and that with the purport of 
his Philosophy he had now nothing more to do. 

" Jean Paul was called out, and I stayed a while alone with his 
wlfe^ I had now to answer many new questions about Berlin ; 
her interest in persons and things of her native town was hy 
no tneaos sated with what she had already heard. The lady 
pleased me exceedingly ; soft, refined, acute, she united with 
the loveliest expression of household gooduess an air of higher 
bneding and freet management than Jean Paul seemed to 
manifest. Tet, in this respect too, she willingly held herself 
inferior, and looked up to her gifted husband. It was appar- 
ent eyeiy way that their life together was a right happy one. 
Their three ohildren, a boy and two girls, are beautiful, healthy, 
vell'«onditioned creatures. I had a hearty pleasure in them ; 
they xeoalled other dear children to my thoughts, whom I had 
lately been beside I . . , 

" With oontdnual copiousness and in the best humor, Jean 
Panl (we were now at table) expatiated on all manner of ob- 
jects. Among the rest, I had been charged with a salutation 
from Babel Levin to him, and the modest question, 'Whether 
he remembered her still ? ' His face beamed with joyful sat- 
la&ction : ' How could one forget such a person ? ' cried he 
impressively. ' That is a woman alone of her kind : I Uked 
her heartily well, and more now than ever, as I gain in sense 
and apprehension to do it ; she is the only woman in whom I 
have found genuine humor, the one woman of this world who 
had humor ! ' He called me a lucky fellow to have such a 
frimd ; and asked, as if proving me and measuring my value, 
How I had deserved that ? 

"Monday, 2itk October. — Being invited, I went a second 
lime to dine. Jean Paul had just returned from a walk ; his 
wife, with one of the children, was still out. We came upon 
' ~ I writings ; tiiat questionable string with most authors, 
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which the oae will not have you touch, which another will 
have you keep jingling continually. He was here what I ex- 
pected him to be ; free, unconstrained, good-Matured, and sin- 
cere with his whole heart. His Dream of a Madman^ just 
published by Cotta, was what had led us upon this. He said he 
could write such things at any time ; the mood for it, when he 
was in health, lay in his own power ; he did but seat himself 
at the harpsichord, and fantasying for a while on it, in the 
wildest way, deliver himself over to the feeling of the moment, 
and then write his imaginings, — according to a certain pre- 
determined course, indeed, which however he would often alter 
as he went on. In this kind he had once undertaken to write 
a HeUy such as mortal never heard of ; and a great deal of it 
is actually done ; but not fit for print Speaking of descrip- 
tive composition, he also started as in fright when I ventured 
to say that Groethe was less complete in this province ; he re- 
minded me of two passages in Wertevy which are indeed among 
the finest descriptions. He said that to describe any scene 
well, the poet must make the bosom of a man his camera oh- 
scuroj and look at it through thisy then would he see it poeti- 
cally. . . . 

" The conversation turned on public occurrences, on the con- 
dition of (Jermany, and the oppressive rule of the French. 
To me discussions of that sort are usually disagreeable ; but 
it was delightful to hear Jean Paul express, on such occasion, 
his noble patriotic sentiments ; and, for the sake of this 
rock-island, I willingly swam through the empty tide of un- 
certain news and wavering suppositions which environed it. 
What he said was deep, considerate, hearty, valiant, Grer- 
man to the marrow of the bone. I had to tell him much; 
of Napoleon, whom he knew only by portraits ; of Johannes 
von Miiller ; of Fichte, whom he now as a patriot admired 
cordially ; of the Marquez de la Komana and his Spaniards, 
whom I had seen in Hamburg. Jean Paul said he at no mo- 
ment doubted but the Grermans, like the Spaniards, would one 
day rise ; and Prussia would avenge its disgrace, and free the 
country ; he hoped his son would live to see it, and did nol 
deny tiiat ^ * ^ ^(^ '^ «o1()iAr. . 



• • 
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" Oetobtr 25tk. — t stayed to supper, contrary to my par> 
pose, hariog to set out next morning early. The lady was so 
kind, and Jean Paul himself so trustful and blithe, I oould not 
withstand their entreaties. At the neat and well-furnished 
table (reminding you that South Qennany was now near), the 
best humor reigned. Among other things, we had a good 
laugh at this, that Jean Paul offered me an introduction to 
one of what he called his dearest friends in Stuttgard, — and 
then was obliged to give it up, having iireeoverably forgot- 
ten his name I Of a more serious sort, again, was our conver- 
sation about Tieck, Friedrich and Wilhelm Schlegel, and others 
of the romantic school. He seemed in ill-humor with Tieck 
at the moment. Of Goethe he said ; ' Goethe is a consecrated 
head; he has a place of his own, high above ns all.' We 
spoke of Goethe afterwards, for some time : Jean Paul, with 
more and more admiration, nay with a sort of fear and awe- 
struck reverence. 

" Some beautiful fruit was brought in for dessert On a 
sndden, Jean Paul started up, gave me his hand, and said ; 
'Forgive me, I must go to bed! Stay you here in God's 
name, for it is still early, and chat with my wife ; there is 
much to say between you, which my talking has kept back. 
I am a Spietsburrfer [of the Club of Odd Fellows], and my hour 
is come for sleep.' He took a candle, and said good-night. 
We parted with great cordiality, and the wish expressed on 
both sides, that I might stay at B^reuth another time." 

These biographic phenomena; Jean Paul's loose-flowing 
talk, his careless variable judgments of men and things ; the 
proe^c basis of the free-and-easy in domestic life with the 
poetic Shandean, Shakspearean, and even Dantesque, that grew 
from it as its public outcome ; all this Varnhagen had to rhyme 
and reconcile for himself as he best could. The loose-flowing 
talk and variable judgments, the fact that Bichter went along, 
"looking only right before him as with blinders on," seemed 
to Yamhi^n a pardonable, nay an amiable peculiarity, the 
mark of a trustful, spontaneous, artless nature; connected 
vith whatever was best in Jean Paul. He found him on the 
B (what we at a distance have always done) " a genuine 
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and noble man : no deception or impurity exists in his life : 
he IS altogether as he writes, lovable, hearty, robust and 
brave. A valiant man I do believe : did the cause summon, I 
fancy he would be readier with his sword too than the most/' 
And 80 we quit our loved Jean Paul, and his simple little 
Baireuth home. The lights are blown out there, t^e fruit- 
platters swept away, a dozen years ago, and all is dark now, — 
swallowed in the long Night. Thanks to Vamhagen, that he 
has, though imperfectly, rescued any glimpse of it, one scene 
of it, still visible to eyes, by the magic of pen-and-ink. 

The next picture that strikes us is not a family-piece, but a 
battle-piece : Deutsch-Wagram, in the hot weather of 1809 ; 
whither Vamhagen, with a great change of place and plan, has 
wended, purposing now to be a soldier, and rise by fighting the 
tyrannous French. It is a fine picture ; with the author's best 
talent in it. Deutsch-Wagram village is filled with soldiers 
of every uniform and grade ; in all manner of movements and 
employments ; Arch-Duke Karl is heard '^ f antasying for an 
hour on the pianoforte," before his serious generalissimo duties 
begin. The Marchf eld has its camp, the Marchf eld is one great 
camp of many nations, — Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Mad- 
shars ; advanced sentinels walk steady, drill-sergeants bustle, 
drums beat ; Austrian generals gallop, *' in blue-gray coat and 
red breeches," combining '^ simplicity with oonspiouousness." 
Faint on our southwestern horizon appears the Stephens' 
thurm (Saint-Stephen's Steeple) of Vienna; south, over the 
Danube, are seen endless French hosts defiling towards us, 
with dust and glitter, along the hill-roads ; one may hope, 
though with misgivings, there will be work soon. 

Meanwhile, in every regiment there is but one tent, a 
chapel, used also for shelter to the chief officers ; you, a sub- 
altern, have to lie on the ground, in your own dug trench, to 
which, if you can contrive it, some roofing of branches and 
rushes may be added. It is burning sun and dust, occasion- 
ally it is thunder-storm and water-spouts; a volunteer, if it 
were not for the hope of speedy battle, has a poor time of it : 
joor soldiers speak little, except unintelligible Bohemian Sda- 
Yonio ; your brother ensigns know nothing of Xenophon^ Jean 
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Paul, of pfttriotismy or the Mgher philosophies; hope only to 
be soon back at Prague, where are billiards and things suitable. 
''The following days were heavy and void : the great summer- 
heat had withered grass and grove ; the willows of the Euss- 
baoh were long since leafless, in part barkless ; on the endless 
Plain fell nowhere a shadow ; only dim dust-olouds, driven up 
by sndden whirlblasts, veiled for a moment the glaring sky, 
and sprinkled all things with a hot rain of sand. We gave up 
drilling as impossible^ and crept into our earth-holes." It is 
(eared, too, there will be no battle : Vamhagen has thoughts 
of making off to the fighting Duke of Brunswiok-Oels, or some 
other that will fight. '' However," it would seem, ''the worst 
trial was already over. After a hot, wearying, wasting day, 
which promised nothing but a morrow like it, there arose on 
the evening of the dOth June, from beyond the Danabe, a 
sound of cannon-thunder ; a solacing refreshment to the lan- 
guid soul I A party of French, as we soon learned, had got 
across from the Lobau, by boats, to a little island named 
Mlihleninsel, divided only l^ a small arm from our side of 
the river ; they had then thrown a bridge over this too, with 
defenees; our batteries at Esslingen were for hindering the 
enemy's passing there, and his nearest cannons about the 
Lobau made answer." On the fourth day after, 

''Archduke John got orders to advance again as far as Mar- 
check ; that, in the event of a battle on the morrow, he might 
act on the enemy's right flank. With us too a resolute en- 
gagement was arranged. On the 4th of July, in the evening, 
we were ordered, if there was cannonading in the night, to 
temain quiet till daybreak ; but at daybreak to be under arms. 
Accordingly, so soon as it was dark, there began before us, on 
the Danabe, a violent fire of artillery ; the sky glowed ever 
and anon with the oannon-flashes, with the courses of bombs 
and grenades : for nearly two hours this thunder-game lasted 
on both sides ; for the French had begun their attack almost 
at the same time with ours, and while we were striving to ruin 
their works on the Lobau, they strove to bum Enzersdorf 
town, and ruin ours. The Austrian cannon could do little 
•gainst the strong works on the Lobau. Qn the other band, 
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the enemy's attack began to tell ; in his object was a 
scope, more decisive energy; his gons were more nmneroos, 
more effectaal : in a short time Enzersdorf burst out in flames, 
and our artillery struggled without effect against their superi- 
ority of force. The region round had been illuminated for 
some time with the conflagration of that little town, when tha 
sky grew black with heavy thunder: the rain poured down, 
the flames dwindled, the artillery flred seldomer, and at length 
fell silent altogether. A frightful thunder-storm, such as no 
one thought he had ever seen, now raged over the broad 
Marchf eld, which shook with the crashing of the thunder, and, 
in the pour of rain-floods and howl of winds, was in such a 
roar, that even the artillery could not have been heard in it." 

On the morrow morning, in spite of Austria and the war 
of elements. Napoleon, with his endless hosts, and ''six hun- 
dred pieces of artillery " in front of them, is across ; advancing 
like a conflagration ; and soon the whole Marchf eld, far and 
wide, is in a blaze. 

''Ever stronger batteries advanced, ever larger masses of 
troops came into action ; the whole line blazed with fire, and 
moved forward and forward. We, from our higher position, 
had hitherto looked at the evolutions and fightings before us, 
as at a show ; but now the battle had got nigher ; the air over 
us sang with cannon-balls, which were lavishly hurled at us, 
and soon our batteries began to bellow in answer. The in- 
fantry got orders to lie flat on the ground, and the enemy's 
balls at first did little execution ; however, as he kept inces- 
santly advancing, the regiments ere long stood to their arms. 
The Archduke Greneralissimo, with his staff, came galloping 
along, drew bridle in front of us; he gave his commands; 
looked down into the plain, where the French still kept ad- 
vancing. You saw by his face that he heeded not danger or 
death, that he lived altogether in his work ; his whole bear- 
ing had got a more impressive aspect, a loftier determination, 
full of joyous courage, which he seemed to diffuse round him ; 
the soldiers looked at him with pride and trust, many voices 
saluted him. He had ridden a little on towards Baumersdorf, 
when an adjutant came galloping back, and cried : ' Volunteer^ 
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forward ! ' In an instant, almost the whole company of Cap- 
tain Marais stept out as volunteers: we fancied it was to 
storm the enemy's nearest battery, which was advancing 
through the corn-fields in front; and so, cheering with loud 
shout, we hastened down the declivity, when a second adju- 
tant came in, with the order that we were but to occupy the 
Eossbach, defend the passage of it, and not to fire till the 
enemy were quite close. Scattering ourselves into skirmishing 
order, behind willow-trunks, and high corn, we waited with 
firelocks ready; covered against cannon-balls, but hit by 
musket-shots and howitzer-grenades, which the enemy sent 
in great numbers to our quarter. About an hour we waited 
here, in the incessant roar of the artillery, which shot both 
ways over our heads ; with regret we soon remarked that the 
enemy's were superior, at least in number, and delivered 
twice as many shots as ours, which however was far better 
served ; the more did we admire the active zeal and valorous 
endurance by which the unequal match was nevertheless 
maintained. 

"The Emperor Napoleon meanwhile saw, with impatience, 
the day passing on without a decisive result; he had calcu- 
lated on striking the blow at once, and his great accumulated 
force was not to have directed itself all hitherward in vain. 
Bapidly he arranged his troops for storming. Marshal Berna- 
dotte got orders to press forward, over Atterkla, towards 
Wagram ; and, by taking this place, break the middle of the 
Austrian line. Two deep storming columns were at the same 
time to advance, on the right and left, from Baumersdorf over 
the Eussbach ; to scale the heights of the Austrian position, 
and sweep away the troops there. French infantry had, in the 
mean while, got up close to where we stood ; we skirmishers 
were called back from the Eussbach, and again went into the 
general line : along the whole extent of which a dreadful fire 
of musketry now begaa This monstrous noise of the univer- 
sal, never-ceasing crack of shots, and still more, that of the in- 
finite jingle of iron, in handling of more than twenty thousand 
muskets all crowded together here, was the only new and en- 
tirely strange impression that I| in these my first experiences in 
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war, could say I had got ; all the rest was in part conformable 
to my preconceived notion, in part even below it : but every- 
thing, the thunder of artillery never so numerous, every noise 
I had heard or figured, was trifling, in comparison with tfak 
continuous storm-tumult of the small-arms, as we call them, — 
that weapon by which indeed oiur modem battles do chiefly 
become deadly." 

What boots it? .Ensign Vamhagen and Generalissimo 
Archduke Karl are beaten ; have to retreat in the best possi- 
ble order. The sun of Wagram sets as that of Austerliti had 
done; the war has to end in sabmission and marriage: and 
as the great Atlantic tide-stream rushes into every creek and 
alters the current there, so for our Vamhagen too a new ebs^ 
ter opens, — the diplomatic one, in Paris first of alL 

Yamhagen's experiences At ths Court of 2uiq»leot^ as one 
of his sections is headed, are extremely entertaining. They 
are tragical, comical^ of mixed character; always dramatic, 
and vividly given. We have a grand Schwartzenbecg Festi- 
val, and the Emperor himself, and all high persons present 
in grand gala; with music, light and crowned goUete; in a 
wooden pavilion, with upholstery and draperies : a rag of dra- 
peiy flutters the wrong way athwart some waadi^il^ shrivels 
itself up in quick fire, kindles the other drap^es, kindles the 
gums and woods, and all blazes into swift-ohoking rain; a 
beantiful Prinoess Schwartzenberg, lost in the mad tomnlt, 
is found on the morrow as ashes amid the ashes ! Then also 
there are soireet of Imperial notabilities; ^the gentlemen 
walking about in varied talk, wherein you d^eet a certain 
cautioasness ; the ladies all solemnly ranged in their chairs, 
rather silent for ladies." Berthier is a ^ man of compoaorey^ 
mat without higher capabilities. Benon* in spite of his kind 
speeches, produces an ill effect on one ; and in his kakU kaUlUy 
with court-rapier and laoe-euffs, ^ looks like a diiened ape." 
Cardinal Kauiy in red stockings* he that was once Abb^ 
ICaurr. ^ pet son of the scarlet-womao.^ whispers diplomati- 
cally in your ear, in passing, ^ Xous avons beoMuot^ dejoie de 
rtms fwr ieL^ But the thing that will best of all soit us here^ 
is the pieeentaaon to Napoleon himself : — > 
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* On Sunday, the 22d of July (1810), was to be tlie Emperort 
first levee after that fatal occurrence of the fire ; and we were 
told it would be uncommonly fine and grand. In Berlin I 
had often accidentally seen Napoleon, and afterwards at 
Vienna and Schonbrunn; but always too far off for a right 
impression of him. At Prince Schwartzenberg's festival, the 
look of the man, in that whirl of horrible occurrences, had 
efEaced itself again. I assume, therefore, that I saw him for 
the first time now, when I saw him rightly ^ near at hand, with 
convenience, and a sufficient length of time. The frequent 
opportunities I afterwards had, in the Tuileries and at Saint- 
Clood (lai the latter place especially, at the brilliant theatre, 
open only to the Emperor and his guests, where Talma, Fleury 
and La Baucourt figured), did but confirm, and, as it were, 
complete that first impression. 

•*We had driven to the Tuileries, and arrived through a 
great press of guards and people at a chamber, of which I 
had already heard, under the name of Salle des Ambassadeura. 
The way in which, here in this narrow ill-furnished pen, so 
many high personages stood jammed together, had something 
ludieroos and insulting in it, and was indeed the material of 
many a Paris jest. — The richest uniforms and court-dresses 
were, with difficulty and anxiety, struggling hitherw^ and 
thitherward ; intermixed with Imperial liveries of men hand- 
ing refreshments, who always, by the near peril, suspended 
every motion of those about them. The talk was loud and 
vivacious on all sides ; people seeking acquaintances, seeking 
more room, seeking better light. Seriousness of mood, and 
dignified concentration of oneself, seemed foreign to all ; and 
what a man could not bring with him, there was nothing here 
to produce. The whole matter had a distressful, offensive air ; 
yon found yourself ill-off, and waited out of humor. My look, 
however, dwelt with especial pleasure on the members of our 
Austrian Embassy, whose bearing and demeanor did not dis- 
credit the dignity of the old Imperial house. — Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, in particular, had a stately aspect; ease without neg- 
ligence, gravity without assumption, and over all an honest 
goodness of expression ; beautifully contrasted with the smirk* 
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ing saloon-activity, the perked-ap conrtierism and pretentioiis 
nullity of many here. . . . 

^ At last the time came for going up to audience. On the 
first announcement of it^ all rushed without order towards 
the door; you squeezed along, you pushed and shoved your 
neighbor without ceremony. Chamberlains^ pages and guards 
filled the passages and antechamber; restless, overdone offi- 
ciousness struck you here too ; the soldiers seemed the only 
figures that knew how to behave in their business, — and this, 
truly, they had learned, not at Court, but from their drill- 
sergeants. 

^ We had formed ourselves into a half-circle in the Audience 
Hall, and got placed in several crowded ranks, when the cry 
of ' VEmpereurr announced the appearance of Napoleon, who 
entered from the lower side of the apartment. In simple blue 
uniform, his little hat under his arm, he walked heavily to- 
wards us. His bearing seemed to me to express the contra- 
diction between a will that would attain something, and a 
contempt for those by whom it was to be attained. An im- 
posing appearance he would undoubtedly have liked to have ; 
and yet it seemed to him not worth the trouble of acquir- 
ing ; acquiring, I may say, for by nature he certainly had it 
not. Thus there alternated in his manner a negligence and a 
studiedness, which combined themselves only in unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. He turned first to the Austrian Embassy, which 
occupied one extremity of the half-circle. The consequences 
of the unlucky festival gave occasion to various questions 
and remarks. The Emperor sought to appear sympathetic, 
he even used words of emotion ; but this tone by no means 
succeeded with him, and accordingly he soon let it drop. To 
the Russian Ambassador, Kurakin, who stood next, his man- 
ner had already changed into a rougher ; and in his farther 
progress some face or some thought must have stung him, for 
he got into violent anger ; broke stormfully out on some one 
or other, not of the most important there, whose name has 
now escaped me; could be pacified with no answer, but de- 
manded always new ; rated and threatened, and held the poor 
man, for a good space, in tormenting annihilation. Those 
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vho stood nearer, and were looking at this scene, not without 
anxieties of their own, declared afterwards that there was 
no cause at all for such fury ; that the Emperor had merely 
been seeking an opportunity to vent his ill-humor, and had 
done so even intentionally, on this poor wight, that all the 
rest might be thrown into due terror, and every opposition 
beforehand beaten down. 

"As he walked on, he again endeavored to speak more 
mildly; but his jarred humor still sounded through. His 
words were short, hasty, as if shot from him, and on the 
most indifferent matters had a passionate rapidity ; nay, when 
he wished to be kindly, it still sounded as if he were in 
anger. Such a raspy, untamed voice as that of his I have 
hardly heard. 

"His eyes were dark, overclouded, fixed on the ground 
before him; and only glanced backwards in side-looks now 
and then, swift and sharp, on the persons there. When he 
smiled, it was but the mouth and a part of the cheeks that 
smiled ; brow and eyes remained gloomily motionless. If he 
constrained these also, as I have subsequently seen him do, 
Ids countenance took a still more distorted expression. This 
union of gloom and smile had something frightfully repulsive 
in it I know not what to think of the people who have 
called this countenance gracious, and its kindliness attractive. 
Were not his features, though undeniably beautiful in the 
plastic sense, yet hard and rigorous like marble; foreign to 
all trust, incapable of any heartiness ? 

"What he said, whenever I heard him speaking, was always 
trivial both in purport and phraseology ; without spirit, with- 
out wit, without force, nay, at times, quite poor and ridiculous. 
Paber, in his Notice sur VlrUerieur de la Francey has spoken ex- 
pressly of his questions, those questions which Napoleon was 
▼out to prepare beforehand for certain persons and occasions, to 
gam credit thereby for acuteness and special knowledge. This 
is literally true of a visit he had made a short while before to 
the great Library : all the way on the stairs, he kept calling 
out about that passage in Josephus where Jesus is made 
iDfiiiticm of ; and seemed to have no other task here but that 
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of showing off this bit of leaxning ; it had altogether the air 
of a question got by heart. . . . His gift lay in saying things 
sharp^ or at least unpleasant ; nay^ when he wanted to speak 
in another sort, he often made no more of it than insignifi- 
cance : thus it befell once, as I myself witnessed in Saint- 
Cloud, he went through a whole row of ladies, and repeated 
twenty times merely these three words, * Ufait chaud,^ • . . 

^ At this time there circulated a song on his second mar- 
riage ; a piece composed in the lowest popular tone, but which 
doubtless had originated in the higher classes. Napoleon saw 
his power and splendor stained by a ballad, and breathed re- 
venge ; but the police could no more detect the author than 
they could the circulators. To me among others a copy, 
written in a bad hand and without name, had been sent by 
the city-post; I had privately with friends amused myself 
over the burlesque, and knew it by heart. Altogether at the 
wrong time, exactly as the Emperor, gloomy and sour of 
humor, was now passing me, the words and tune of that 
song came into my head; and the more I strove to drive 
them back, the more decidedly they forced themselves for- 
ward ; so that my imagination, excited by the very frightful- 
ness of the thing, was getting giddy, and seemed on the point 
of breaking forth into the deadliest offence, — when happily 
the audience came to an end ; and deep repeated bows accom- 
panied the exit of Napoleon ; who to me had addressed none 
of his words, but did, as he passed, turn on me one searching 
glance of the eye, with the departure of which it seemed as 
if a real danger had vanished. 

^' The Emperor gone, all breathed free, as if disloaded from 
a heavy burden. By degrees the company again grew loud, 
and then went over altogether into the noisy disorder and 
haste which had ruled at the commencement. The French 
courtiers, especially, took pains to redeem their late down-bent 
and terrified bearing by a free jocularity now ; and even in 
descending the stairs there arose laughter and quizzing at the 
levee, the solemnity of which had ended here." 

Such was Varnhagen von Ense^s presentation to Napoleon 
Bonaparte in the Palace of the Tuileries. What Varnhagen 
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saw remains a possession for him and for us. The judgment 
be formed on what he saw, will — depend upon circumstances. 
For the eye of the intellect *^ sees in all objects what it brought 
with it the means of seeing.'^ Napoleon is a man of the sort 
which Vamhagen elsewhere calls daimanisch, a '^demonic 
man ; " whose meaning or magnitude is not very measurable 
by men; who, with his ovmness of impulse and insight, with 
his mystery and strength, in a word, with his originality (if 
we will understand that), reaches down into the region of the 
perennial and primeval, of the inarticulate and unspeakable ; 
concerning whom innumerable things may be said, and the 
right thing not said for a long while, or at all. We will leave 
him standing on his own basis, at present ; bullying the hap- 
less obscure functionary there ; declaring to all the world the 
meteorological fact, Ufaii chavd, 

Tamhagen, as we see, has many things to write about; but 
the thing which beyond all others he rejoices to write about^ 
and would gladly sacrifice all the rest to, is the memory of 
Bahel, his deceased wife. Mysterious indications have of late 
years flitted round us concerning a certain Eahel, a kind of 
spiritual queen in Germany, who seems to have lived in famil- 
iar relation to most of the distinguished persons of that country 
in her time. Travellers to Germany, now a numerous sect 
with us, ask you as they return from aesthetic capitals and 
circles, " Do you know Rahel ? " Marquis Custine, in the 
Revue de Paris (treating of this Book of BaheVs Letters) says, 
by experience : '' She was a woman as extraordinary as Madame 
de Stael, for her facilities of mind, for her abundance of ideas, 
her light of soul and her goodness of heart : she had moreover, 
what the author of Corinne did not pretend to, a disdain for 
oratory; she did not write. The silence of minds like hers 
is a force too. With more vanity, a person so superior would 
have sought to make a public for herself : but Eahel desired 
only friends. She spoke to communicate the life that was in 
her ; never did she speak to be admired." Goethe testifies that 
she is a " right woman ; with the strongest feelings I have ever 
seen, and the completest ipastery of them." Eichter addresses 
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her by the title geflugelte, " winged one." Such a Rahel might 
be worth knowing. 

We find, on practical inquiry, that Rahel was of Berlin ; by 
birth a Jewess, in easy, not affluent circumstances ; who lived, 
mostly there, — &om 1771 to 1833. That her youth passed 
in studies, struggles, disappointed passions, sicknesses and 
other sufferings and vivacities to which one of her excitable 
organization was liable. That she was deep in many spiritual 
provinces, in Poetry, in Art, in Philosophy ; — the first, for 
instance, or one of the first to recognize the significance of 
Goethe, and teach the Schlegels to do it. That she wrote 
nothing: but thought, did and spoke many things, which 
attracted notice, admiration spreading wider and wider. That 
in 1814 she became the wife of Varnhagen ; the loved wife, 
though her age was forty-three, exceeding his by some twelve 
years or more, and she could never boast of beauty. That 
without beauty, without wealth, foreign celebrity, or any arti- 
ficial nimbus whatsoever, she had grown in her silently pro- 
gressive way to be the most distinguished woman in Berlin ; 
admired, partly worshipped by all manner of high persons, 
from Prince Louis of Prussia downwards ; making her mother's, 
and then her husband's house the centre of an altogether bril- 
liant circle there. This is the " social phenomenon of Rahel." 
What farther could be readily done to understand such a social 
phenomenon we have endeavored to do ; with what success the 
reader shall see. 

First of all, we have looked at the portrait of Rahel given 
in these Volumes. It is a face full of thought, of affection and 
energy ; with no pretensions to beauty, yet lovable and attrac- 
tive in a singular degree. The strong high brow and still eyes 
are full of contemplation ; the long upper lip (sign of genius, 
some say) protrudes itself to fashion a curved mouth, condem- 
nable in academies, yet beautifully expressive of laughter and 
affection, of strong endurance, of noble silent scorn ; the whole 
countenance looking as with cheerful clearness through a world 
of great pain and disappointment ; one of those faces which the 
lady meant v^hen she said: "But are not all beautiful faces 
ugly, then, to begin with ? " In the next place, we have read 
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diligently whatsoever we could anywhere find written about 
Kahel; and have to remark here that the things written about 
her, unlike some things written by her, are generally easy to 
read. Vamhagen's account of their intercourse; of his first 
young feelings towards her, his long waiting, and final meeting 
of her in snowy weather under the Lindens, in company with 
a lady whom he knew ; his tremulous speaking to her there, 
the rapid progress of their intimacy 5 and so onwards, to love, 
to marriage : all this is touching and beautiful ; a Petrarcan 
romance, and yet a reality withaL 

Finally, we have read in these Three thick Volumes of 
Letters, — till, in the Second thick Volume, the reading faculty 
unhappily broke down, and had to skip largely thenceforth, 
only diving here and there at a venture with considerable 
intervals ! Such is the melancholy fact. It must be urged 
in defence that these Volumes are of the toughest reading; 
calculated, as we said, for Germany rather than for England 
or us. To be written with such indisputable marks of ability, 
nay of genius, of depth and sincerity, they are the heaviest 
business we perhaps ever met with. The truth is, they do not 
suit us at all. They are stibjective letters, what the metaphysi- 
cians call subjective, not objective; the grand material of them 
is endless depicturing of moods, sensations, miseries, joys and 
lyrical conditions of the writer ; no definite picture drawn, or 
rarely any, of persons, transactions or events which the writer 
stood amidst: a wrong material, as it seems to us. To what 
end, to what end ? we always ask. Not by looking at itself, 
but by looking at things out of itself, and ascertaining and 
ruling these, shall the mind become known. ''One thing 
above all others," says Goethe once ; " I have never thought 
about Thinking,^^ What a thrift of thinking-faculty there; 
thrift almost of itself equal to a fortune, in these days : ^^hahe 
nie ans Denken gedcucht ! " But how much wastefuler still is 
it \x}feel about Feeling! One is wearied of that ; the healthy 
soul avoids that. Thou shalt look outward, not inward, (daz- 
ing inward on one's own self, — why, this can drive one mad, 
like the Monks of Athos, if it last too long! Unprofitable 
writinfs: this subjective sort does seem; — at all events, to the 
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present reviewer, no reading is so insupportable. Nay, we ask, 
might not the world be entirely deluged by it, unless pro* 
hibited ? Every mortal is a microcosm ; to himself a macro- 
cosm, or Universe large as Nature ; universal Nature would 
barely hold what he could say about himself. Not a dyspeptic 
tailor on any shopboard of this city but could furnish all 
England, the year through, with reading about himself, about 
his emotions and internal mysteries of woe and sensibility, 
if England would read him. It is a course which leads no- 
whither; a course which should be avoided. 

Add to all this, that such self-utterance on the part of 
Rahel, in these Letters, is in the highest degree vaporous, 
vague. Her very mode of writing is complex, nay is careless, 
incondite; with dashes and splashes, with notes of admira- 
tion, of interrogation (nay both together sometimes), with 
involutions, abruptnesses, whirls and tortuosities; so that 
even the grammatical meaning is altogether burdensome to 
seize. And then when seized, alas, it is as we say, of due 
likeness to the phraseology; a thing crude, not articulated 
into propositions, but flowing out as in bursts of interjec- 
tion and exclamation. No wonder the reading faculty breaks 
down ! And yet we do gather gold grains of precious thought 
here and there ; though out of large wastes of sand and quick- 
sand. In fine, it becomes clear, beyond doubting, both that 
this Rahel was a woman of rare gifts and worth, a woman 
of true genius ; and also that her genius has passed away, and 
left no impress of itself there for us. These printed Volumes 
produce the effect not of speech, but of multifarious, confused 
wind-music. It seems to require the aid of pantomime, to tell 
us what it means. But after all, we can understand how 
talk of that kind, in an expressive mouth, with bright deep 
eyes, and the vivacity of social movement, of question and 
response, may have been delightful; and moreover that, for 
those to whom they vividly recall such talk, these Letters 
may still be delightful. Hear Marquis de Custine a little 
farther : — 

" You could not speak with her, a quarter of an hour, with- 
out drawing from that fountain of light a shower of sparklea. 
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The oomio was at her command equally with the highest de- 
gree of the sublime. The proof that she was natural is that 
she understood laughter as she did grief ; she took it as a 
readier means of showing truth ; all had its resonance in her, 
and her manner of receiving the impressions which you wished 
to communicate to her modified them in yourself : you loved 
her at first because she had admirable gifts ; and then, what 
prevailed over everything, because she was entertaining. She 
was nothing for you, or she was all ; and she could be all 
to several at a time without exciting jealousy, so much did 
her noble nature participate in the source of all life, of all 
clearness. When one has lost in youth such a friend," &c. &c. 
... "It seems to me you might define her in one word: she 
had the head of a sage and the heart of an apostle, and in 
spite of that, she was a child and a woman as much as any 
one can be. Her mind penetrated into the obscurest depths 
of Nature ; she was a thinker of as much and more clearness 
than our Theosophist Saint-Martin, whom she comprehended 
and admired; and she felt like an artist Her perceptions 
were always double ; she attained the sublimest truths by two 
Acuities which are incompatible in ordinary men, by feeling 
and by reflection. Her friends asked of themselves, Whence 
came these flashes of genius which she threw from her in con^ 
versation? Was it the effect of long studies? Was it the 
effect of sudden inspiration ? It was the intuition granted as 
recompense by Heaven to souls that are true. These mart3rr 
souls wrestle for the truth, which they have a forecast of ; 
they suffer for the Grod whom they love, and their whole life 
is the school of eternity." * 

This enthiisiastic testimony of the clever sentimental Mar- 
quis is not at all incredible to us, in its way : yet from these 
Letters we have nothing whatever to produce that were ade- 
quate to make it good. As was said already, it is not to be 
made good by excerpts and written documents ; its proof rests 
in the memory of living witnesses. Meanwhile, from these 
same wastes of sand, and even of quicksand, dangerous to 
lin^ in^ we will try to gather a few grains the most likQ 

I Bmm de Paris, Novemb^, 1S37- 
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gold, that it may be guessed, by the charitable, whether or 
not a Pactolus once flowed there : — 

^' If there be miracles, they are those that are in our own 
breast; what we do not know, we call by that name. How 
astonished, almost how ashamed are we, when the inspired 
moment comes, and we get to know them ! " 

'^ One is late in learning to lie : and late in learning to speak 
the truth." — "I cannot, because I cannot, lie. Fancy not that 
I take credit for it : I cannot, just as one cannot play upon 
the flute." 

^' Li the meanest hut is a romance, if you knew the heartb 
there." 

" So long as we do not take even the injustice which is 
done us, and which forces the burning tears from us ; so long 
as we do not take even this for just and right, we are in the 
thickest darkness, without dawn." 

"Manure with despair, — but let it be genuine; and you 
will have a noble harvest." 

" True misery is ashamed of itself : hides itself, and does 
not complain. You may know it by that." 

" What a commonplace man ! If he did not live in the 
same time with us, no mortal would mention him." 

" Have you rcwiarked that Homer, whenever he speaks of 
the water, is ah ays great; as Goethe is, when he speaks 
of the stars ? " 

'' If one were to say, ' You think it easy to be original : but 
no, it IS difficult, it costs a whole life of labor and exertion,* — 
you would think him mad, and ask no more questions of 
him. And yet his opinion would be altogether true, and 
plain enough withal. Original, I grant, every man might be, 
and must be, if men did not almost always admit mere undi- 
gested hearsays into their head, and fling them out again un- 
digested. Whoever honestly questions himself, and faithfully 
answers, is busied continually with all that presents itself in 
life ; and is incessantly inventing, had the thing been invented 
never so long before. Honesty belongs as a first condition 
to good thinking ; and there are almost as few absolute dunces 
as geniuses. Genuine dunces would always be original ; but 
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there are none of them genuine: they have almost always 
understanding enough to be dishonest." 

^He (the blockhead) tumbled out on me his definition of 
genius : the trivial old distinctions of intellect and heart ; as 
if there ever was, or could be, a great intellect with a mean 
heart!" 

"Goethe ? When I think of him, tears come into my eyes : 
all other men I love with my own strength ; he teaches me to 
lore with his. My Poet ! " 

"Slave-trade, war, marriage, working-classes: — and they 
are astonished, and keep clouting, and remending ? " 

"The whole world is, properly speaking, a tragic emr 
harrasy 

"... I here, Eahel the Jewess, feel that I am as unique 
as the greatest appearance in this earth. The greatest artist, 
philosopher, or poet, is not above me. We are of the same 
element : in the same rank, and stand together. Whichever 
would exclude the other, excludes only himself. But to me it 
was appointed not to write or act, but to live : I lay in embryo 
till my century ; and then was, in outward respects, so flung 
away. — It is for this reason that I tell you. But pain, as I 
know it, is a life too : and I think with myself, I am one of 
those figures which Humanity was fated to evolve, and then 
never to use more, never to have more : me no one can com- 
fort" — "Why not be beside oneself, dear friend? There 
are beautiful parentheses in life, which belong neither to us 
nor to others : beautiful I name them, because they give us a 
freedom we could not get by sound sense. Who would volun- 
teer to have a nervous fever ? And yet it may save one's life. 
I love rage ; I use it, and patronize it." — " Be not alarmed ; 
I am commonly calmer. But when I write to a friend^s hearty 
it comes to pass that the sultry laden horizon of my soul 
breaks out in lightning. Heavenly men love lightning." 

" To Vamhagen . . . One thing I must wi'ite to thee ; what 
I thought of last night in bed, and for the first time in my life. 
That I, as a relative and pupil of Shakspeare, have, from my 
childhood upwards, occupied myself much with death, thou 
Oiayest believe. But never did my own death affect me ] nay, 
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villsd it not. But I, in her place, would have great pity for 
idtild so oircomBtanced. Yet let her not lament for me. I 
know all her goodness, and thank her with my soul. Tell her 
Ihtve the fete of nations, and of the greatest men, before my 
ejw here : they too go tumbling even so on the great sea of 
EmtencO; mounting, sinking, swallowed up, From of old all 
BBn imra seemed to me like spring blossoms, whioh the wind 
iibws off and whirls ; none knows where they fall, and the 
hteat oome to froit." 

Poor Rahel I The Frenchman swd above, she was an artist 
and apostle, yet had not ceased to be a child and woman. But 
«e must stop short One other little scene, a scene from her 
totb4ied by Yamhagen, must end the tragedy : — 

". . . She said to me one morning, after a dreadful night, 
with tJke penetrating tone of that lovely voice of hers : ' Oh, I 
un itiU happy ; I am God's creature still ; He knows of me ; 
I shall come to see how it was good and needful for me to 
mSer : of a surety I had something to learn by it. And am 
1 not already happy in this trust, and in all tiie love that I 
f«I and meet with ? ' 

"In this manner she spoke, one day, among other things, 
with joyful heartiness, of a dream which always from child- 
hood she had remembered and taken comfort from. ' In my 
nrentb year,' said she, ' I dreamt that I saw God quite near 
ne; be stood expanded above me, and his mantle was the 
ritole sky; on a comer of this mantle I had leave to rest^ 
■ad lay there in peaceable felicity till I awoke. Ever since, 
thioc^h my whole life, this dream has returned on me, and 
it the wont times was present also in my waking moments, 
and a heavenly comfort to me. I had leave to throw myself 
at God's feet, on a comer of his mantle, and he screened me 
from all sorrow there He permitted it.' . , . The following 
^. which I ff;It oiJIed to write down exactly as she spoke 
^2d of Manjh, are alBO remarkable: 'What a his- 
I, with deep emotion: 'A fugitive from Egypt 
I I hare ; and find help, love and kind oare 
■ -- Anguet, was I sent by this guiding 
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of Qod, and thou to me ; from afar^ from the old times of 
Jacob and the Patriarchs ! With a sacred joy I think of this 
my origin, of all this wide web of prearrangement. How the 
oldest remembrances of mankind are united with the newest 
reality of things, and the most distant times and places are 
brought together. What, for so long a period of my life, I 
considered as the worst ignominy, the sorest sorrow and mis- 
fortune, that I was bom a Jewess, this I would not part with 
now for any price. Will it not be even so with these pains 
of sickness ? Shall I not, one day, mount joyfully aloft on 
them too ; feel that I could not want them for any price ? 

August, this is just, this is true ; we will try to go on thus ! ' 
Thereupon she said, with many tears, ' Dear August, my heart 
is refreshed to its inmost : I have thought of Jesus, and wept 
over his sorrows ; I have felt, for the first time felt, that he 
is my brother. And Mary, what must not she have suffered ! 
She saw her beloved Son in agony, and did not sink; she 
stood at the Cross. That I could not have done; I am not 
strong enough for that. Forgive me, God ; I confess how weak 

1 am.' . . . 

'' At nightfall, on the 6th of March, Eahel felt herself easier 
than for long before, and expressed an irresistible desire to be 
new dressed. As she could not be persuaded from it, this was 
done, though with the greatest precaution. She herself was 
busily helpful in it, and signified great contentment that she 
had got it accomplished. She felt so well, she expected to 
sleep. She wished me good-night, and bade me also go and 
sleep. Even the maid, Dora, was to go and sleep ; however, 
she did not. 

" It might be about midnight, and I was still awake, whei 
Dora called me : ' I was to come ; she was much worse.' Ir 
stead of sleep, Kahel had found only suffering, one distref 
added to another; and now all had combined into decid 
spasm of the breast. I found her in a state little short of tl 
she had passed six days ago. The medicines left for st 
an occurrence (regarded as possible, not probable) were tri 
but, this time, with little effect. The frightful struggle 
tinned; and the beloved sufferer, writhing in Dora's a 
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eried, several times^ 'This pressure against her breast was not 
to be borne, was crashing her heart out : ' the breathing, too, 
was painfollj difficult. She complained that 'it was getting 
into her head now, that she felt like a cloud there ; ' she leaned 
back with that. A deceptive hope of some alleviation gleamed 
on us for a moment, and then went out forever ; the eyes were 
dimmed, the mouth distorted, the limbs lamed ! In tiiis state 
the Doctors found her ; their remedies were all bootless. An 
unconscious hour and half, during which the breast still occa- 
sionally struggled in spasmodic efforts, — and this noble life 
breathed out its last. The sight I saw then, while kneeling 
almost lifeless at her bed, stamped itself glowing forever into 
my heart." 

So died Kahel Vamhagen von Ense, bom Levin, a singular 
biographic phenomenon of this century ; a woman of genius, 
of true depth and worth ; whose secluded life, as one cannot 
but see, had in it a greatness far beyond what has many times 
fixed the public admiration of the whole world ; a woman equal 
to the highest thoughts of her century ; in whom it was not 
arrogance, we do believe, but a just self-consciousness, to feel 
that '' the highest philosopher, or poet, or artist was not above 
her, but of a like element and rank with her.** That such a 
woman should have lived unknown and, as it were, silent to 
the world, is peculiar in this time. 

We say not that she was equal to De Stael, nor the con- 
trary ; neither that she might have written De Stael's books, 
nor even that she might not have written far better books. 
She has ideas unequalled in De Stael ; a sincerity, a pure ten- 
derness and genuineness which that celebrated person had not, 
or had lost. But what then ? The subjunctive, the optative 
are vague moods : there is no tense one can found on but the 
preterite of the indicative. Enough for us, Kahel did not 
write. She sat imprisoned, or it might be sheltered and fos- 
teringly embowered, in those circumstances of hers ; she '^ was 
not appointed to write or to act, but only to live." Call her 
not unhappy on that account, call her not useless ; nay, perhaps, 
call her happier and usefuler. Blessed are the humble, are 

they that are not known. It is written, '^ Seekest thou great 
B Vol 18 
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things, seek them not : '' live where thou art, only liye wisely, 
lire diligently. Rahel's life was not an idle one for herself 
or for others : how many souls may the ** sparkles showering 
from that light-fountain " have kindled and illuminated ; whose 
new virtue goes on propagating itself, increasing itself under 
incalculable combinations, and will be found in far places, 
after many days I She left no stamp of herself on paper; but 
in other ways, doubt it not, the virtue of her working in this 
world will survive all paper. For the working of the good 
and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally forever, and can- 
not die. Is a thing nothing because the Morning Papers have 
not mentioned it ? Or can a nothing be made something, by 
never so much babbling of it there ? Far better, probably, 
that no Morning or Evening Paper mentioned it; that the 
right hand knew not what the left was doing ! Bahel might 
have written books, celebrated books. And yet, what of books ? 
Hast thou not already a Bible to write, and publish in print 
that is eternal ; namely, a Life to lead ? Silence too is great : 
there should be great silent ones toa 

Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, known 
or unknown, can die even in this earth. The work an un- 
known good man has done is like a vein of water flowing 
hidden underground, secretly making the ground green; it 
flows and flows, it joins itself with other veins and veinlets ; 
one day, it will start forth as a visible perennial welL Ten 
dumb centuries had made the speaking Dante ; a well he of 
many veinlets. William Burnes, or Bums, was a poor peas- 
ant ; could not prosper in his " seven acres of nursery-ground,** 
nor any enterprise of trade and toil ; had to '' thole a factor's 
snash," and read attorney-letters, in his poor hut, ''which 
threw us all into tears : " a man of no money-capital at all, of 
no account at all : yet a brave man, a wise and just, in evil 
fortime faithful, unconquerable to the death. And there wept 
withal among the others a boy named Robert^ with a heart 
of melting pity, of greatness and fiery wrath ; and hi$ voice, 
fashioned here by this poor father, does it not already reach, 
like a great elegy, like a stern prophecy, to the ends of the 
world ? '< Let me make the songs, and you shall make the 
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kvs!" What chancellor, king, senator, begirt with nerer 
aKh enmptuosity, dyed velvet, blaring and celebrity, oonld 
jou have named io England that was so momentoua as that 
Tilliam Burnea ? Courage ! — 

We take leave of Varnhagen with true good-will, and heartily 
thuk him for the pleasoro aad inatnutioD he has given as. 
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CHAPTER L 

CONDITION-OF-ENOLAKD QUESTION. 

A FEELING very generally exists that the condition and di8> 
position of the Working Classes is a rather ominous matter 
at present ; that something ought to be said^ something ought 
to be done, in regard to it. And surely, at an epoch of history 
when the " National Petition " carts itself in wagons along the 
streets, and is presented ^^ bound with iron hoops, four men 
bearing it," to a Reformed House of Commons ; and Chartism 
numbered by the million and half, taking nothing by its iron- 
hooped Petition, breaks out into brickbats, cheap pikes, and 
even into sputterings of conflagration, such very general feel- 
ing cannot be considered unnatural ! To us individually this 
matter appears, and has for many years appeared, to be the 
most ominous of all practical matters whatever; a matter in 
regard to which if something be not done, something will do 
itself one day, and in a fashion that will please nobody. The 
time is verily come for acting in it ; how much more for con- 
sultation about acting in it, for speech and articulate inquiry 
about it ! 

We are aware that, according to the newspapers, Chartism 
is extinct ; that a Reform Ministry has " put down the chimera 
of Chartism " in the most felicitous effectual manner. So say 
the newspapers ; — and yet, alas, most readers of newspapers 
know withal that it is indeed the "chimera" of Chartism, 
not the reality, which has been put down. The distracted in- 
coherent embodiment of Chartism, whereby in late months it 
36 
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took shape and became visible, this has been put down; or 
rather has fallen down and gone asunder by gravitation and 
law of nature : but the living essence of Chartism has not 
been put down. Chartism means the bitter discontent grown 
fierce and mad, the wrong condition therefore or the wrong 
disposition, of the Working Classes of England. It is a new 
name for a thing which has had many names, which will yet 
We many. The matter of Chartism is weighty, deep-rooted, 
iar-extending ; did not begin yesterday ; will by no means end 
tliis day or to-morrow. Reform Ministry, constabulary rural 
police, new levy of soldiers, grants of money to Birmingham ; 
all this is well, or is not well ; all this will put down only 
the embodiment or " chimera*' of Chartism. The essence con- 
tmoing, new and ever new embodiments, chimeras madder or 
less mad, have to continue. The melancholy fact remains, 
that this thing known at present by the name Chartism does 
exist; has existed; and, either ^^put down," into secret trea- 
son, with rusty pistols, vitriol-bottle and match-box, or openly 
brandishing pike and torch (one knows not in which case mare 
&tal-looking), is like to exist till quite other methods have 
been tried with it. What means this bitter discontent of the 
Working Classes ? Whence comes it, whither goes it ? Above 
an, at what price, on what terms, will it probably consent to 
depart from us and die into rest ? These are questions. 

To say that it is mad, incendiary, nefarious, is no answer. 
To say all this, in never so many dialects, is saying little. 
"Glasgow Thuggery," "Glasgow Thugs;" it is a witty nick- 
name : the practice of " Number 60 " entering his dark room, 
to contract for and settle the price of blood with operative 
{assassins, in a Christian city, once distinguished by its rig- 
orous Christianism, is doubtless a fact worthy of all horror : 
but what will horror do for it ? What will execration ; nay 
at bottom, what will condemnation and banishment to Botany 
Bay do for it? Glasgow Thuggery, Chartist torch-meetings, 
Binningham riots, Swing conflagrations, are so many symp- 
toms on the surface ; you abolish the symptom to no purpose, 
if the disease is left untouched. Boils on the surface are cura- 
ble or incurable, — small matter which, while the virulent 
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hamor festers deep within; poisoning the sources of life; 
and certain enough to find for itself ever new boils and sore 
issues ; ways of announcing that it continues there^ that it 
would fain not continue there. 

Delirious Chartism will not have raged entirely to no pur- 
pose, as indeed no earthly thing does so, if it have forced all 
thinking men of the community to think of this vital matter, 
too apt to be overlooked otherwise. Is the condition of the 
English working people wrong ; so wrong that rational work- 
ing men cannot, will not, and even should not rest quiet under 
it? A most grave case, complex beyond all others in the 
world ; a case wherein Botany Bay, constabulary rural police, 
and such like, will avail but little. Or is the discontent itself 
mad, like the shape it took ? Not the condition of the work- 
ing people that is wrong; but their disposition, their own 
thoughts, beliefs and feelings that are wrong ? This too were 
a most grave case, little less alarming, little less complex than 
the former one. In this case too, where constabulary police 
and mere rigor of coercion seems more at home, coercion will 
by no means do all, coercion by itself will not even do much. 
If there do exist general madness of discontent, then sanity 
and some measure of content must be brought about again, — 
not by constabulary police alone. When the thoughts of a 
people, in the great mass of it, have grown mad, the combined 
issue of that people's workings will be a madness, an inco- 
herency and ruin I Sanity will have to be recovered for the 
general mass ; coercion itself will otherwise cease to be able to 
coerce. 

We have heard it asked, Why Parliament throws no light 
on this question of the Working Classes, and the condition or 
disposition they are in ? Truly to a remote observer of Par- 
liamentary procedure it seems surprising, especially in late 
Reformed times, to see what space this question occupies in 
the Debates of the Nation. Can any other business whatso- 
ever be so pressing on legislators ? A Reformed Parliament, 
one would think, should inquire into popular discontents before 
they get the length of pikes and torches ! For what end at all 
are men, Honorable Members and Reform Members, sent to 
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Si. Steplieii's, with clamor and effort ; kept talking, struggling, 
motioning and counter-motioning ? The condition of the great 
body of people in a country is the condition of the country 
itself : this you would say is a truism in all times ; a truism 
lather pressing to get recognized as a truth now, and be acted 
upon, in these times. Yet read Hansard's Debates, or the 
Morning Papers, if you have nothing to do I The old grand 
question, whether A is to be in office or B, with the innumer- 
able subsidiary questions growing out of that, courting para- 
graphs and suffrages for a blessed solution of that: Canada 
question, Irish Appropriation question, West-India question, 
Queen's Bedchamber question; Game Laws, Usury Laws; 
African Blacks, Hill Coolies, 8mithfield cattle, and Dog-carts, 
—all manner of questions and subjects, except simply this 
the alpha and omega of all ! Surely Honorable Members ought 
tosp^k of the Condition-of-England question too. Radical 
Members, above all ; friends of the people ; chosen with effort, 
by the people, to interpret and articulate the dumb deep want 
of the people I To a remote observer they seem oblivious of 
their duty. Are they not there, by trade, mission, and express 
Appointment of themselves and others, to speak for the good 
of the British Nation ? Whatsoever great British interest can 
the least speak for itself, for that beyond all they are called 
to speak. They are either speakers for that great dumb toil- 
ing class which cannot speak, or they are nothing that one can 
well specify. 

Alas, the remote observer knows not the nature of Parlisr 
Bients : how Parliaments, extant there for the British Nation's 
B^e, find that they are extant withal for their own sake ; how 
Parliaments travel so naturally in their deep-rutted routine, 
oommonplace worn into ruts axle-deep, from which only 
strength, insight and courageous generous exertion can lift any 
Parliament or vehicle ; how in Parliaments, Reformed or Un- 
iBformed, there may chance to be a strong man, an original, 
olear-sighted, great-hearted, patient and valiant man, or to be 
none such ; — how, on the whole. Parliaments, lumbering along 
ia their deep ruts of commonplace, find, as so many of us other- 
iriie do^ that the ruts ar$ axle-deep, and the travelling v^t^ 
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toilsome of itself, and for the day the evil thereof sufficient 1 
What Parliaments ought to have done in this business, what 
they will, can or cannot yet do, and where the limits of their 
faculty and culpability may lie, in regard to it, were a long 
investigation ; into which we need not enter at this moment. 
What they have done is unhappily plain enough. Hitherto, 
on this most national of questions, the Collective Wisdom of 
the Nation has availed us as good as nothing whatever. 

And yet, as we say, it is a question which cannot be left to 
the Collective Folly of the Nation ! In or out of Parliament, 
darkness, neglect, hallucination must contrive to cease in regard 
to it ; true insight into it must be had. How inexpressibly 
useful were true insight into it ; a genuine understanding by 
the upper classes of society what it is that the under classes 
intrinsically mean ; a clear interpretation of the thought which 
at heart torments these wild inarticulate souls, struggling 
there, with inarticulate uproar, like dumb creatures in pain, 
unable to speak what is in them ! Something they do mean ; 
some true thing withal, in the centre of their confused hearts, 
— for they are hearts created by Heaven too : to the Heaven 
it is clear what thing ; to us not clear. Would that it were I 
Perfect clearness on it were equivalent to remedy of it. For, 
as is well said, all battle is misunderstanding ; did the parties 
know one another, the battle would cease. No man at bottom 
means injustice ; it is always for some obscure distorted image 
of a right that he contends : an obscure image diffracted, ex- 
aggerated, in the wonderfulest way, by natural dimness and 
selfishness; getting tenfold more diffracted by exasperation 
of contest, till at length it become all but irrecognizable ; yet 
still the image of a right. Could a man own to himself that 
the thing he fought for was wrong, contrary to fairness and 
the law of reason, he would own also that it thereby stood con* 
demned and hopeless ; he could fight for it no longer. Nay 
independently of right, could the contending parties get but 
accurately to discern one another^s might and strength to con- 
tend, the one would peaceably yield to the other and to Neces- 
sity; the contest in this case too were over. No African 
expedition now, as in the days of Herodotus, is fitted oat 
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agamat the SmUh^wind. One expedition was satisfactory in 
that department. The South-wind Simoom continues blowing 
occasionally, hateful as ever, maddening as ever ; but one ex- 
pedition was enough. Do we not all submit to Death ? The 
highest sentence of the law, sentence of death, is passed on 
all of us by the fact of birth ; yet we lire patiently under it, 
patiently undergo it when the hour comes. Clear undeniable 
right, dear undeniable might : either of these once aaoertained 
puts an end to battle. All battle is a confused experiment to 
ascertain one and both of these. 

What are the rights, what are the mights of the discon- 
tented Working Classes in England at this epoch ? He were 
an (Edipoa, and deliverer from sad social pestilence, who coold 
resolve us fully 1 For we may say beforehand, The straggle 
that divides the upper and lower in society over Europe, and 
more painfnlly and notably in England than elsewhere, this 
too is a straggle which will end and adjust itself as all other 
Btm^les do and have done, by making the right dear and 
the might clear; not otherwise than by that. Meantime, the 
questions, Why are the Working Classes discontented ; what 
ii thdr condition, economical, moral, in their houses and their 
hearts, as it is in reality and as they figure it to themselves to 
be; what do they complain of; what ought they, and ought 
tliey not to complain of P — these are measurable questions ; 
ODsome of these any common mortal, did he but turn his eyes 
to them, might throw some light Certain researches and 
coDsideratious of ours on the matter, since no one else will 
undertake it, are now to be made public. The researches 
liiTe yielded as little, almost nothing ; but th« considerations 
ue of old date, and press to have utterance. We are not 
vithont hope that our general notion of the business, if we 
ISO ^ it uttered at all, will meet some assent from many 
otndid men. 
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with a figure of arithmetic! To him it seems he has there 
extracted the elixir of the matter, on which uow nothing more 
can be said. It is needful that you look into his said extracted 
elixir ; and ascertain, alas, too probably, not without a sigbf 
that it la wash and rapidity, good only for the gutters. 

Twice or three times hare we heard the lamentations and 
prophecies of a humane Jeremiah, mourner for the poor, cut 
short by a statistic fact of the most decisive nature : How can 
the condition of the poor be other than good, be other than 
better; has not the average duration of life in England, and 
therefore among the most numerous class in England, been 
prored to have increased ? Our Jeremiah had to admit that, 
if BO, it was an astounding fact ; whereby all that ever he, for 
hifl part, had observed on other sides of the matter, was over* 
set without remedy. If life last longer, life must be less worn 
upon, by outward suffering, by inward discontent, by hardship 
of any kind ; the general condition of the poor most be better- 
ii^ instead of worsening. So was our Jeremiah cut short 
And DOW for the "proof" f Readers who are curious in sta- 
tistio proofs may see it drawn out with all solemnity, in a 
Pamphlet "published by Charles Knight and Company," ' — 
and perhaps himself draw inferences from it. Northampton 
Tables, compiled by Dr. Price " from registers of the Parish of 
All Saints from 1735 to 17S0 ; " Carlisle Tables, collected by 
Dr. Heysham from observation of Carlisle City for eight years, 
" the oalculations founded on them " conducted by another 
Doctor ; incredible " document considered satisfactory by men 
of science in France:" — alas, is it not as if some zealous 
scientific son of Adam bad proved the deepening of the Ocean, 
by surrey, accurate or cursory, of two mud-plashes on the 
ooast of the Isle of Dogs? "Kot to get knowledge, but to 
save yourself from having ignorance foisted on you ! " 

The condition of the working man in this country, what it 
is and has been, whether it is improving or retrograding, — 
is a question to which from statistics hitherto no solution can 
be got Hitherto, after many tables and statements, one is 

1 Jit SnOf at lia Mmn* a/" /itnirBn« againit tht Catualtiei d/^. fv. Loib 
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ill left mainly to what he can ascertain by his own eyes, 
Kiking at the cuiicivt« phenomenon for himself. There is no 
, UiT methotl ; and yet it is a most imperfect method. Each 
lacin expands his own hand-breadth of observation to the limits 
of the general ivholu ; more or less, each man must take what 
he himself has seen and ascertained for a sample of all that 
la seeable and ascertainable. Hence discrepancies, controver- 
sies, wide-spread, long-continued ; which there is at present no 
means or hope of satisfactorily ending. When Parliament 
takes up "the Gondition-of-En gland question," as it will have 
to do one day, then indeed much may be amended ! Inquiries 
wisely gone into, even on this most complex matter, will yield 
results worth something, not nothing. But it is a most com- 
plex matter; on which, whether for the past or the present, 
Statistic Inquiry, with its limited means, with its short vision 
and headlong extensive dogmatism, as yet too often throws 
not light, but error worse than darkness. 

What constitutes the well-being of a man ? Many things ; 
of which the w^es he gets, and the bread he buys with them, 
are but one preliminary item. Grant, however, that the wages 
were the whole ; that once knowing the wages and the price 
of bread, we know all ; then what are the wages ? Statistio 
Inquiry, in its present unguided condition, cannot tell. The 
average rate of day's wages is not correctly ascertained for 
any portion of this country ; not only not for half-centuries, 
it is not even ascertained anywhere for decades of years : far 
from instituting comparisons with the past, the present itself 
is unknown to us. And then, given the average of w^es, 
what is the constancy of employment ; what is the difficulty 
of finding employment ; the fluctuation from season to season, 
from year to year ? Is it constant, calculable wages ; or fluc- 
tuating, incalculable, more or less of the nature of gambling? 
This secondary circumstance, of quality in wages, is perhaps 
even more important than the primary one of quantity. 
Farther we ask, Can the laborer, by thrift and industry, hope 
to rise to mastership ; or is such hope cut oS from him ? Hov 
is be related to his em l i *y bonds of friendliness and 
mutual help ; or by hi , oaition, and ohains of mutual 
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beoessitf alone ? In a word, what degree of contentment 
can a homan creature be supposed to enjoy in tiiat position ? 
With hunger preying on him, his contentment is likely to be 
small I Bnt even with abundance, Ms discontent, his real mis- 
ery may be great. Tbe laborer's feelings, his notion of being 
jnstly dealt with or unjustly ; his wholesome composure, fru- 
gality, prosperity in the one case, his acrid unrest, reokleas- 
nesB, gin-drinking, and gradual ruin in the other, — how shall 
figures of axithmetic represent all this ? So much is still to 
be ascertained; much of it by no means easy to ascertunl 
Till, among the " Hill Cooly " and " Dog-cart " questions, there 
arise in Parliament and extensively out of it a " Condition- 
of.England question," and quite a new set of inquirers and 
methods, little of it is likely to be ascertained. 

One fact on this subject, a fact which arithmetic is capable 
of representing, we have often considered would be worth all 
the rest : Whether the laborer, whatever his wages are, is sav- 
ing money ? Laying up money, he proves that his condition, 
punfol as it may be without and within, is not yet desperate ; 
that he looks forward to a better day coming, and is still reso- 
lutely steering towards the same ; that all the lights and dark- 
nesses of his lot are united under a blessed radiance of hope, — 
the last, first, nay one may say the sole blessedness of man. 
Is the habit of saving increased and increasing, or the contrary 7 
Where the present writer has been able to look with his own 
eyes, it is decreasing, and in many quarters all but disappear- 
mg. Statistic science turns up her Savings-Bank Accounts, 
and answers, "Increasing rapidly," Would that one could 
believe it I But the Danaides'-sieve character of such statistic 
reticulated documents is too manifest A. few years ago, in 
regions where thrift, to one's own knowledge, still was, Savings- 
Banks were not ; the laborer lent his money to some farmer, 
of capital, or supposed to be of capital, — and has too often lost 
it since; or he bought a cow with it, bought a cott^e with it ; 
nay hid it under his thatch: the Savings-Banks books then 
eihihiteil mere blank and zero. That they swell yearly now, 
if such he the fact, indicates that what thrift exists does grado- 
« utd more thither rather than else-wbithat : bat 
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the question, Is thrift increasing ? runs through the reticula- 
tion, and is as water spilt ou the ground, not to be gathered 
here. 

These are inquiries on which, had there been a proper 
" Condition-of-£ngland question," some light would have been 
thrown, before '^ torch-meetings " arose to illustrate them ! 
Far as they lie out of the course of Parliamentary routine^ 
they should have been gone into, should have been glanced at, 
in one or the other fashion. A Legislature making laws for 
the Working Classes, in total uncertainty as to these things, 
is legislating in the dark ; not wisely, nor to good issues. The 
simple fundamental question, Can the laboring man in this 
England of ours, who is willing to labor, find work, and sub- 
sistence by his work ? is matter of mere conjecture and asser- 
tion hitherto; not ascertainable by authentic evidence: the 
Legislature, satisfied to legislate in the dark, has not yet 
sought any evidence on it They pass their New Poor-Law 
Bill, without evidence as to all this. Perhaps their New Poor- 
Law Bill is itself only intended as an experimentum cruets to 
ascertain all this ? Chartism is an answer, seemingly not in 
the affirmative. 



CHAPTER in. 

NEW POOR-LAW. 

To read the Reports of the Poor-Law Commissioners, if on© 
had faith enough, would be a pleasure to the friend of human- 
ity. One sole recipe seems to have been needful for the woes 
of England: ^refusal of outdoor relief England lay in sick 
discontent, writhing powerless on its fever-bed, dark, nigh des- 
perate, in wastefulness, want, improvidence, and eating care, 
till like Hyperion down the ei sm steeps, the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners aroee, and i, Let ti »• be worikhoaaeti wui bnad 
of affliction and of 

invention; as all ]y 
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qnaiter, instantly m the milt at the workbonse arise, mU- 
eiy and neceBsity fly avay, out of sigh^ — out of beiDg, as is 
fondly hoped, and dissolve into the inane ; industry, frugality, 
fertility, rise of wages, peace on earth and good-will towards 
men do, — in the Poor-Law Commissioners' Reports, — infait 
libly, rapidly or not so lapidly, to the joy of all parties, super- 
yene. It was a consummatioa devoutly to be wished. We 
have looked over these four annual Poor-Law Reports with a 
variety of reflections ; with no thought that our Poor-Law 
Commissioners are the inhuman men their enemies accuse them 
of being ; with a feeling of thankfulness rather that there do 
exist men of that structure too ; with a persuasion deeper and 
deeper that Nature, who makes nothing to no purpose, has not 
made either them or their Poor-Law Amendment Act in vain. 
We hope to prove that tbey and it were an indispenaaUe 
element, harsh but salutary, in the progress of things. 

That this Poor-Law Amendment Act meanwhile should be, 
u we sometimes hear it named, the " chief glory " of a Befotm 
Cabinet, betokens, one would imt^ne, rather a soaraity of 
glory there. To say to the poor, Ye shall eat the bread of 
affliction and drink the water of afBiction, and be very miser- 
able while here, required not so much a stretch of heroic 
focnl^ in any sense, as due toughness of bowels. If paupers 
are made miserable, paupers will needs decline in multitude. 
It is a secret known to all rat-catchers ; stop np the granary- 
crevices, afflict with continual mewing, alarm, and going off 
of traps, yonr " chargeable laborers " disappear, and cease from 
Uls establiahment. A still briefer method is that of arsenic | 
perhaps even a milder, where otherwise pennissible. Bats and 
FMpers can be abolished ; the human faculty was from of old 
^^nate to grind them down, slowly or at once, and needed no 
SlK)stor Reform Ministry to teach it. Furthermore when one 
liears of "all the labor in the country being absorbed into 
emplojrment " by this new system of afSiotion, when labor 
<^0Bining of want can find no audience, one cannot but 
panse. That misery and unemployed labor should "disappear" 
iKlliatoas^ is natural enough; should go out of sight, — but 
~^Qf existence? What we do know is, that "the rates are 
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diminished," as they cannot well help being ; that no statistio 
tables as yet report much increase of deaths by starration: 
this we do know, and not very conclusively anything more than 
this. If this be absorption of all the labor of the country, 
then all the labor of the country is absorbed. 

To believe practically that the poor and luckless are here 
only as a nuisance to be abraded and abated, and in some per- 
missible manner made away with, and swept out of sight, is 
not an amiable faith. That the arrangements of good and ill 
success in this perplexed scramble of a world, which a blind 
goddess was always thought to preside over, are in fact the 
work of a seeing goddess or god, and require only not to be 
meddled with : what stretch of heroic faculty or inspiration of 
genius was needed to teach one that ? To button your pockets 
and stand still, is no complex recipe. Laissez /aire, la%8se9 
passer I Whatever goes on, ought it not to go on ; *^the widow 
picking nettles for her children's dinner; and the perfumed 
seigneur delicately loimging in the CSil-du-Boeuf, who has an 
alchemy whereby he will extract from her the third nettle, 
and name it rent and law " ? What is written and enacted, 
has it not black-on-white to show for itself ? Justice is justice ; 
but all attorney's parchment is of the nature of Targum or 
sacred-parchment In brief, ours is a world requiring only to 
be well let alone. Scramble along, thou insane scramble of 
a world, with thy pope's tiaras, king's mantles and beggar's 
gabardines, chivalry-ribbons and plebeian gallows-ropes, where 
a Paul shall die on the gibbet and a Nero sit fiddling as im- 
perial Csesar ; thou art all right, and shalt scramble even so ; 
and whoever in the press is trodden down, has only to lie 
there and be trampled broad : — Such at bottom seems to be the 
chief social principle, if principle it have, which the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act has the merit of courageously asserting, in 
opposition to many things. A chief social principle which 
this present writer, for one, will by no manner of means bp- 
lieve in, but pronounce at all fit times to be false, heretical 
and damnable, if ever aught was ! 

And yet, as we said, Nature makes nothing in vain; not 
even a Poor-Law Amendment Act. For withal we aie &r 
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from joining in the outcry raised against these poor Poor-Law 
Commissioners, as if they were tigers in men's shape ; as if 
their Amendment Act were a mere monstrosity and horror, 
deserving instant abrogation. They are not tigers ; they are 
men filled with an idea of a theory : their Amendment Act, 
heretical and damnable as a whole truth, is orthodox and laud- 
able as a half'tnxth ; and was imperatively required to be put 
in practice. To create men filled with a theory, that refusal 
of outdoor relief was the one thing needful : Nature had no 
readier way of getting outdoor relief refused. In fact, if we 
look at the old Poor-Law, in its assertion of the opposite social 
principle, that Fortune's awards are not those of Justice, we 
shall find it to have become still more unsupportable, demand- 
ing, if England was not destined for speedy anarchy, to be 
done away with. 

Any law, however well meant as a law, which has become a 
bonntj on unthrift, idleness, bastardy and beer-drinking, must 
be pat an end to. In all ways it needs, especially in these 
^es, to be proclaimed aloud that for the idle man there is 
no place in this England of ours. He that will not work, and 
save according to his means, let him go else-whither ; let him 
know that for him the Law has made no soft provision, but a 
^d and stem one ; that by the Law of Nature, which the 
Law of England would vainly contend against in the long-run, 
^ is doomed either to quit these habits, or miserably be ex- 
uded from this Earth, which is made on principles different 
^rom these. He that will not work according to his faculty, 
let mm perish according to his necessity : there is no law juster 
^^ that Would to Heaven one could preach it abroad into 
tbe hearts of all sons and daughters of Adam, for it is a law 
applicable to all ; and bring it to bear, with practical obligation 
strict as the Poor-Law Bastille, on all ! We had then, in good 
truth, a " perfect constitution of society ; " and " God's fair 
^^^ and Task-garden, where whosoever is not working must 
^ lagging or stealing," were then actually what always, 
through so many changes and struggles, it is endeavoring to 
become. 
That this law of " No work no recompense " should first of 
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all be «iif ctoed cb the itfimg/ worker, and brcnigkt strfngentfy 
home lo hixa aad his numerous class, wkile so msii j odier 
classes md peisons still go loose &om it, was Tiataral to the 
ca&e. Lee it be enforoed there, and rigidly made good. It 
behoores to be enforoed eirerjwhere, and rigidly made good;— > 
alas, not by sneh simple methods as ^refosal of outdoor re- 
Hef,^ but by far other and costlier ones ; which too, however, 
a bountiful Proridenoe is not unfurnished with, nor, in these 
latter generations (if we will understand their oonTulsions and 
confusions), sparing to apply. Work is the mission of man 
in this Earth. A day is erer struggling forward, a day will 
arrive in some approximate degree, when he who has no work 
to do, by whatever name he may be named, will not find it 
good to show himself in our quarter of the Solar System ; but 
may go and look out elsewhere, If there be any Idle Planet 
discoverable ? — Let the honest working man rejoice that such 
law, the first of Nature, has been made good on him ; and hope 
that, by and by, all else will be made good. It is the begin- 
ning of all. We define the harsh New Poor-Law to be withal 
a '' protection of the thrifty laborer against the thriftless and 
dissolute ; '^ a thing inexpressibly important ; a half'Tesialt, 
detestable, if you will, when looked upon as the whole result^ 
yet without which the whole result is forever unattainable. 
Let wastefulness, idleness, drunkenness, improvidence take the 
fate which Ood has appointed them ; that their opposites may 
also have a chance for their fate. Let the Poor-Law Adminis- 
trators be considered as useful laborers whom Nature has fur- 
nished with a whole theory of the universe, that they might 
accomplish an indispensable fractional practice there, and 
prosper in it in spite of much contradiction. 

We will praise the New Poor-Law, farther, as the probable 
preliminary of some general charge to be taken of the lowest 
classes by the higher. Any general charge whatsoever, rather 
than a conflict of charges, varying from parish to parish ; the 
emblem of darkness, of unreadable confusion. Supervisal by 
the central government, in what spirit soever executed, is 
supervisal from a centre. By degrees the object will become 
dmnr, ae it is at onoe made thereby universaUjr ocmspioiioiia. 
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By degrees true vision of it will beoome attainable, will be 
TUUTersally attained ; whatsoever order regarding it is just and 
wise, as grounded on the truth of it, will then be capable of 
being taken. Let us welcome the New Poor-Law as the harsh 
beginning of much, the harsh ending of much ! Most harsh 
and barren lies the new ploughers' fallow-field, the crude sub- 
soil all turned up, which never saw the sun ; which as yet 
grows no herb ; which has " outdoor relief " for no one. Yet 
patience : innumerable weeds and corruptions lie safely turned 
down and extinguished under it; this same crude subsoil is 
the first step of all true husbandry ; by Heaven's blessing and 
the skyey influences, fruits that are good and blessed will yet 
come of it. 

For, in truth, the claim of the poor laborer is something 
quite other than that " Statute of the Forty-third of Elizabeth " 
will ever fulfil for him. Not to be supported by roundsmen 
systems, by never so liberal parish doles, or lodged in free and 
easy workhouses when distress overtakes him; not for this, 
however in words he may clamor for it ; not for this, but for 
something far different does the heart of him struggle. It is 
"for justice" that he struggles; for "just wages/' — not in 
iQoney alone ! An ever-toiling inferior, he would fain (though 
^ yet he knows it not) find for himself a superior that should 
lovingly and wisely govern : is not that too the " just wages " 
of his service done ? It is for a manlike place and relation, 
in this world where he sees himself a man, that he struggles. 
At bottom, may we not say, it is even for this. That guidance 
^d government, which he cannot give himself, which in our so 
implex world he can no longer do without, might be afforded 
^ini ? The thing he struggles for is one which no Forty-third 
^^ Elizabeth is in any condition to furnish him, to put him 
<>Q the road towards getting. Let him quit the Forty-third of 
Elizabeth altogether ; and rejoice that the Poor-Law Amend- 
iQent Act has, even by harsh methods and against his own 
^1, forced him away from it. That was a broken reed to 
lean on, if there ever was one ; and did but run into his lamed 
right-hand. Let him cast it far from him, that broken reed, 
uid look to quite the opposite point of the heavens for help. 



ifciiiiii ijT 
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TTJH onlamcd r^ht-band, with the cannitig industry that lies 
in it, is not this defined to be " the sceptre of our Planet " ? 
He that can work is a bom king of something; is in com- 
miinion with Nature, is master of a thing or things, is a priest 
and king of Nature so far. He that can work at nothing is 
bat a osorping king, be his trappings what they may ; he is 
the born slave of all things. Let a man honor his craftman- 
ship, his can-do; and know that his r^hts of man hare do 
concern at all with the Forty-thiid of Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER rV. 

VDTXST PKABAIITKT W THE WOKLD. 

The New Poor-Law is an annooncemeDt, sufficiently distinct 
that whosoever will not work ought not to live. Can the poor 
man that is willing to work, always find work, and live by his 
work ? Statistic Inquiry, as we saw, has no answer to give. 
Legislation presapposes the answer — to be in the afBrmative. 
A targe postulate ; which should have been made a proposi* 
tion of ; which should have been demonstrated, made indubi- 
table to all persona I A man willing to work, and unable to 
find work, is perhaps the saddest sight that Fortune's inequal- 
ity exhibits under this son. Bums expresses feelingly what 
thoughts it gave him : a poor man seeking loork ; seeking leave 
bo toil that he might be fed and sheltered 1 That he might but 
be put on a level with the four-footed workers of the Planet 
which is his 1 There is not a horse willing to work but can 
get food and shel in re ital; a thing this two-footed 
worker has to seek J ioit ooouionally in vain. He is 

nobody's two-foo worl ■ j is not even anybody's slave. 
And yet he is a -ker ; it is currently reported 

there is an im jB,Bat down out of Heaven 

into t xtb ; |HH|ifei^9 for this ! — Xay 

w U ^^^bh: 
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find it ; tliak the answer to their postulate proposition is not 
affirmatiTe but negative ? 

There is one fact which Statistic Science has communicated, 
ud a most astonishing one ; the inference from which is preg- 
nant as to this matter. Ireland has near seven millions of 
working people, the third unit of whom, it appears by Statistic 
Science, has not for thirty weeks each year as many third-rate 
potatoes as will sa£Bce him. It is a fact perhaps the most 
eloquent that was ever written down in any language, at any 
date of the world's history. Was change and reformation 
needed in Ireland ? Has Ireland been governed and guided in 
i " wise and loving " manner ? A government and guidance 
of vbite European men which has issued in perennial hunger 
of potatoes to the third man extant, — ought to drop a veil over 
iti face, and walk out of court under conduct of proper offi- 
cets; saying no word; expecting now of a surety sentence 
either to change or die. All men, we must repeat, were made 
by God, and have immortal souls in them. The Sanspotato 
a of the self-same stufE as the superfinest Lord Lieutenant. 
Kot an individual Sanspotato human scarecrow but had a 
Life given him out of Heaven, with Eternities depending on 
it; for once and no second time. With Inunensitiea in him, 
oret him and round htm ; with feelings which a Shakspeare's 
ipeech would not utter ; with desires illimitable as the Auto- 
crat's of all the Bussias I Him various thrice-honored per- 
WDs, things and institutions have long been teaching, long 
been guiding, governing : and it is to perpetual scarcity of 
ftird-rate potatoes, and to what depends thereon, that he has 
been taught and guided. Figure thyself, O high-minded, 
dear-headed, clean-burnished reader, clapt by enchantment 
into the torn coat and waste hunger-lair of that same root- 
devouring brother man I — 

Social anomalies are things to be defended, things to be 
amended ; and in all places and things, short of the Pit it- 
self, there is some admixture of worth and good. Room for 
extenuation, for pity, for patience ! And yet when the gen- 
I tnX result has come to the length of perennial starvation, 
latine losic, pity and patience on that sub- 
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ject maj be considered as drawing to a close. It may be 
considered that such arrangement of things will have to ter- 
minate. That it has all just men for its natural enemies. 
That all just men, of what outward color soever in Politics 
or otherwise, will say : This cannot last, Heaven disowns it. 
Earth is against it ; Ireland will be burnt into a black unpeo- 
pled field of ashes rather than this should last. — The woes 
of Ireland, or ''justice to Ireland," is not the chapter we have 
to write at present. It is a deep matter, an abysmal one, 
which no plummet of ours will sound. For the oppression has 
gone far farther than into the economics of Ireland; inwards 
to her very heart and soul. The Irish National character is 
degraded, disordered ; till this recover itself, nothing is yet 
recovered. Immethodic, headlong, violent, mendacious : what 
can you make of the wretched Irishman? ''A fiiier people 
never lived," as the Irish lady said to us ; '' only they have 
two faults, they do generally lie and st^al : barring these " — ! 
A people that knows not to speak the truth, and to act the 
truth, such people has departed from even the possibility of 
well-being. Such people works no longer on Nature and Real- 
ity; works now on Phantasm, Simulation, Nonentity; the 
result it arrives at is naturally not a thing but no-thing, — 
defect even of potatoes. Scarcity, futility, confusion, distrac^ 
tion must be perennial there. Such a people circulates not 
order but disorder, through every vein of it; -—and the core, 
if it is to be a cure, must begin at the heart : not in his con- 
dition only but in himself must the Patient be all changed. 
Poor Ireland I And yet let no true Irishman, who believes 
and sees all this, despair by reason of it. Cannot he too do 
something to withstand the unproductive falsehood, there as 
it lies accursed around him, and change it into truth, which is 
fruitful and blessed ? Every mortal can and shall himself be 
a true man : it is a great thing, and the parent of great things ; 
— as from a single acorn the whole earth might in the end 
be peopled with oaks ! Every mortal can do something : this 
let him faithfully do, and leave with assured heart the issue 
to a Higher Power ! 

We English pay, even now, the bitter smart of long centu> 
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rifis of injustioe to our neighbor Island. Injustice, doubt it 
not) abounds ; or Ireland would not be miserable. The Earth 
is goody bountifully sends food and increase ; if man's unwis- 
dom did not interrene and forbid. It was an evil day when 
Strigul first meddled with that people. He could not extirpate 
them : oould they but have agreed together, and extirpated him I 
Violent men there have been, and merciful ; unjust rulers, and 
just; conflicting in a great element of yiolence, these five wild 
centuries now ; and the violent and unjust have carried it, and 
we are come to this. England is guilty towards Ireland ; and 
reaps at last, in full measure, the fruit of fifteen generations 
of wrong-doing. 

But the thing we had to state here was our inference from 
that mournful fact of the third Sanspotato, — coupled with 
this other well-known fact that the Irish speak a partially 
intelligible dialect of English, and their fare across by steam 
is fourpenoe sterling ! Crowds of miserable Irish darken all 
our towns. The wild Milesian features, looking false ingenu- 
ity, restlessness, unreason, misery and mockery, salute you on 
all highways and byways. The English coachman, as he whirls 
past) lashes the Milesian with his whip, curses him with his 
tongue ; the Milesian is holding out his hat to beg. He is the 
sorest evil this country has to strive with. In his rags and 
laughing savagery, he is there to undertake all work that can 
be done by mere strength of hand and back ; for wages that 
will purchase him potatoes. He needs only salt for condi- 
ment; he lodges to his mind in any pig-hutch or dog-hutch, 
roosts in out-houses ; and wears a suit of tatters, the getting 
off and on of which is said to be a difficult operation, trans- 
acted only in festivals and the high-tides of the calendar. 
The Saxon man if he cannot work on these terms, finds no 
work. He too may be ignorant ; but he has not sunk from 
decent manhood to squalid apehood : he cannot continue there. 
American forests lie untilled across the ocean ; the uncivilized 
Irishman, not by his strength, but by the opposite of strength, 
drives out the Saxon native, takes possession in his room. 
There abides he, in his squalor and unreason, in his falsity and 
drunken violence, as the ready-made nucleus of degradation 
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and disorder. Whosoever straggles, swimming with difficolty^ 
may now find an example how the haman being can exist not 
swimming but sunk. Let him sink ; he is not the worst of 
men ; not worse than this man. We have quarantines against 
pestilence ; but there is no pestilence like that ; and against 
it what quarantine is possible ? It is lamentable to look upon. 
This soil of Britain, these Saxon men have cleared it, made it 
arable, fertile and a home for them ; they and their fathers 
have done that. Under the sky there exists no force of men 
who with arms in their hands could drive them out of it ; all 
force of men with arms these Saxons would seize, in their grim 
way, and fling (Heaven's justice and their own Saxon humor 
aiding them) swiftly into the sea. But behold, a force of men 
armed only with rags, ignorance and nakedness; and the 
Saxon owners, paralyzed by invisible magic of paper formula, 
have to fly far, and hide themselves in transatlantic forests. 
« Irish repeal " ? « Would to God," as Dutch William said, 
^^yau were King of Ireland, and could take yourself and it 
three thousand miles off,'' — there to repeal it ! 

And yet these poor Celtiberian Irish brothers, what can 
they help it ? They cannot stay at home, and starve. It is 
just and natural that they come hither as a curse to us. Alas, 
for them too it is not a luxury. It is not a straight or joy- 
ful way of avenging their sore wrongs this ; but a most sad 
circuitous one. Yet a way it is, and an effectual way. The 
time has come when the Irish population must either be im- 
proved a little, or else exterminated. Plausible management, 
adapted to this hollow outcry or to that, will no longer do ; 
it must be management groimded on sincerity and fact, to 
which the truth of things will respond — by an actual begin- 
ning of improvement to these wretched brother-men. In a 
state of perennial ultra-savage famine, in the midst of civili- 
zation, they cannot continue. For that the Saxon British 
will ever submit to sink along with them to such a state, we 
assume as impossible. There is in these latter, thank Grod, 
an ingenuity which is not false ; a methodic spirit, of insight^ 
of perseverant well-doing ; a rationality and veracity whicl: 
Nature with her truth does not disown; — withal there is ; 
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^^Berserkir rage" in the heart of them^ which will prefer all 
things, including destruction and self-destruction^ to that. Let 
no man awaken it, this same Berserkir rage ! Deep-hidden 
it lies, far down in the centre, like genial central-fire, with 
stratum after stratum of arrangement, traditionary method, 
composed productiveness, all built above it, vivified and ren- 
dered fertile by it: justice, clearness, silence, perseverance, 
unhasting imresting diligence, hatred of disorder, hatred of 
injustice, which is the worst disorder, characterize this people ; 
their inward fire we say, as all such fire should be, is hidden 
at the centre. Deep-hidden ; but awakenable, but immeasur- 
able ; — let no man awaken it ! With this strong silent people 
have the noisy vehement Irish now at length got common 
cause made. Ireland, now for the first time, in such strange 
circuitous way, does find itself embarked in the same boat 
with England, to sail together, or to sink together ; the 
wretchedness of Ireland, slowly but inevitably, has crept over 
to us, and become our own wretchedness. The Irish popula- 
tion must get itself redressed and saved, for the sake of the 
English if for nothing else. Alas, that it should, on both 
sides, be poor toiling men that pay the smart for unruly 
Striguls, Henrys, Macdermots, and O'Donoghues ! The strong 
have eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of the weak are set on 
edge. " Curses,'^ says the Proverb, " are like chickens, they 
return always Aowe." 

But now, on the whole, it seems to us, English Statistic 
Science, with floods of the finest peasantry in the world 
streaming in on us daily, may fold up her Danaides reticula- 
tions on this matter of the Working Classes; and conclude, 
what every man who will take the statistic spectacles off his 
nose, and look, may discern in town or country : That the 
condition of the lower multitude of English laborers approxi- 
mates more and more to that of the Irish competing with 
vhem in all markets; that whatsoever labor, to which mere 

trength with little skill will suffice, is to be done, will be 
ione not at the English price, but at an approximation to 
the Irish price : at a price superior as yet to the Irish, that 
is, superior to scarcity of third-rate potatoes for thirty weeks 
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yearly; superior, yet hourly, with the arrival of eyeiy new 
steamboat, sinking nearer to an equality with that. Half 
a million handloom weavers, working fifteen hours a day, in 
perpetual inability to procure thereby enough of the coarsest 
food; English farm-laborers at nine shillings and at seven 
shillings a week ; Scotch farm-laborers who, " in districts the 
half of whose husbandry is that of cows, taste no milk, can 
procure no milk : " all these things are credible to us ; several 
of them are known to us by the best evidence, by eyesight. 
With all this it is consistent that the wages of " skilled labor," 
as it is called, should in many cases be higher than they ever 
were : the giant Steam-engine in a giant English Nation will 
here create violent demand for labor, and will there annihilate 
demand. But, alas, the great portion of labor is not skilled : 
the millions are and must be skilless, where strength alone 
is wanted; ploughers, delvers, borers; hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ; menials of the Steam-engine, only the chief 
menials and immediate ^cfy-servants of which require skilL 
English Commerce stretches its fibres over the whole earth ; 
sensitive literally, nay quivering in convulsion, to the farthest 
influences of the earth. The huge demon of Mechanism smokes 
and thunders, panting at his great task, in all sections of 
English land; changing his sJuipe like a very Proteus; and 
infallibly, at every change of shape, oversetting whole multi- 
tudes of workmen, and as if with the waving of his shadow 
from afar, hurling them asunder, this way and that, in their 
crowded march and course of work or traffic; so that the 
wisest no longer knows his whereabout. With an Ireland 
pouring daily in on us, in these circumstances ; deluging us 
down to its own waste confusion, outward and inward, it 
seems a cruel mockery to tell poor drudges that ihevr condi- 
tion is improving. 

New Poor-Law! Laissez fatrey laissez passer! The master 
of horses, when the summer labor is done, has to feed his 
horses through the winter. If he said to his horses : '^ Quad- 
rupeds, I have no longer work for you; but work exists 
abundantly over the world : are you ignorant (or must I read 
^ou Political-Economy Lectures) that the Steam-engine always 
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in the long-nm creates additional work ? Railways are form- 
ing in one quarter of this earth, canals in another, much 
cartage is wanted; somewhere in Europe, Asia, Africa or 
America, doubt it not, ye will find cartage : go and seek cart- 
age, and good go with you ! " They, with protrusive upper 
lip^ snort dubious ; signifying that Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America lie somewhat out of their beat; that what cartage 
may be wanted there is not too well known to them. TJiey 
can find no cartage. They gallop distracted along highways, 
an fenced in to the right and to the left : finally, under pains 
of hunger, they take to leaping fences ; eating foreign prop- 
erty, and — we know the rest. Ah, it is not a joyful mirth, 
it is sadder than tears, the laugh Humanity is forced to, at 
Lmuem fain applied to poor peasants, in a world like our 
Europe of the year 1839 1 

So much can observation altogether unstatistic, looking 
only at a Droghecla or Dublin steamboat, ascertain for itself. 
Another thing, likewise ascertainable on this vast obscure 
matter, excites a superficial surprise, but only a superficial 
one: That it is the best-paid workmen who, by Strikes, Trades- 
onions, Chartism, and the like, complain the most. No doubt 
of it! The best-paid workmen are they alone that can so 
complain ! How shall he, the bandloom weaver, who in the 
daj that is passing over him has to find food for the day, 
strike work ? If he strike work, he starves within the week. 
He is past complaint ! — The fact itself, however, is one which, 
if we consider it, leads us into still deeper regions of the 
malady. Wages, it would appear, are no index of well-being 
to the working man : without proper wages there can be no 
▼eU-being ; but with them also there may be none. Wages of 
working men differ greatly in different quarters of this coun- 
^; according to the researches or the guess of Mr. Symmona, 
an intelligent humane inquirer, they vary in the ratio of not 
1^ than three to one. Cotton-spinners, as we learn, are 
ffRttially well paid, while employed ; their wages, one week 
^ another, wives and children all working, amount to sums 
wkid, if widl laid ou^ were fully adequate to comfortable 
li^ And jBl^ alas, there seems little queftioii that eoia- 
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fort or reasonable well-being is as much a stranger in these 
households as in any. At the cold hearth of the ever-toiling 
ever-hungering weaver, dwells at least some equability, fixar 
tion as if in perennial ice : hope never comes ; but also ir- 
regular impatience b absent. Of outward things these others 
have or might have enough, but of all inward things there 
is the fatalest lack. Economy does not exist among them; 
their trade now in plethoric prosperity, anon extenuated into 
inanition and "short-time," is of the nature of gambling; 
they live by it like gamblers, now in luxurious superfluity, 
now in starvation. Black mutinous discontent devours them ; 
simply the miserablest feeling that can inhabit the heart of 
man. English Commerce with its world-wide convulsive fluc- 
tuations, with its immeasurable Proteus Steam-demon, makes 
all paths uncertain for them, all life a bewilderment; sobriety, 
steadfastness, peaceable continuance, the first blessings of 
man, are not theirs. 

It is in Glasgow among that class of operatives that 
^ Number 60," in his dark room, pays down the price of blood. 
Be it with reason or with unreason, too surely they do in 
verity find the time all out of joint ; this world for them no 
home, but a dingy prison-house, of reckless unthrift, rebel- 
lion, rancor, indignation against themselves and against all 
men. Is it a green flowery world, with azure everlasting 
sky stretched over it, the work and government of a God ; or 
a murky-simmering Tophet, of copperas-fumes, ootton-fuzz, 
gin-riot, wrath and toil, created by a Demon, governed by a 
Demon? The sum of their wretchedness merited and un- 
merited welters, huge, dark and baleful, like a Dantean Hell, 
visible there in the statistics of Gin: Gin justly named the 
most authentic incarnation of the Infernal Principle in our 
times, too indisputable an incarnation ; Gin the black throat 
into which wretchedness of every sort, consummating itself 
by calling on delirium to help it, whirls down ; abdication of 
the power to think or resolve, as too painful now, on the part 
of men whose lot of all others would require thought and 
resolution ; liquid Madness sold at tenpence the quartern, all 
the products of which are and must be, like its origin, madf 
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miserable^ ruinous, and that only ! If from this black un- 
luminous unheeded Infem4>, and Prison-house of souls in pain, 
there do flash up from time to time, some dismal wide-spread 
glare of Chartism or the like, notable to all, claiming remedy 
from all, — are we to regard it as more baleful than the quiet 
state, or rather as not so baleful ? Ireland is in chronic 
atrophy these five centuries ; the disease of nobler England, 
identified now with that of Ireland, becomes acute, has crises, 
and will be cured or kill. 



CHAPTER V. 

RIGHTS AND MIGHTS. 

It is not what a man outwardly has or wants that consti- 
tutes the happiness or misery of him. Nakedness, hunger, 
distress of all kinds, death itself have been cheerfully suf- 
fered, when the heart was right. It is the feeling of injtcstice 
that is insupportable to all men. The brutalest black African 
cannot bear that he should be used unjustly. No man can 
bear it, or ought to bear it. A deeper law than any parch- 
ment-law whatsoever, a law written direct by the hand of God 
in the inmost being of man, incessantly protests against it. 
What is injustice ? Another name for disorder, for unveracity, 
unreality ; a thing which veracious created Nature, even because 
it is not Chaos and a waste-whirling baseless Phantasm, rejects 
aud disowns. It is not the outward pain of injustice ; that, 
were it even the flaying of the back with khotted scourges, the 
severing of the head with guillotines, is comparatively a small 
matter. The real smart is the soul's pain and stigma, the 
hurt inflicted on the moral self. The rudest clown must draw 
himself up into attitude of battle, and resistance to the death, 
if such be offered him. He cannot live under it ; his own 
soul aloud, and all the Universe with silent continual beckon- 
ings, says, It cannot be. He must revenge himself ; revancher 
himself, make himself good again, — that so meum may be 
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Dua*, hmm thine, and each party standing clear on his own 
btts^ order be restored. There is something infinitely respeo- 
Mble ia this, and we may say nnivecsally respected; it is the 
LVtuiuon stamp of manhood vindicating itself in all of us, the 
bwdiii uf whatever is worthy in all of us, and through etiper- 
tiv^i&l divfTsities, the same in all. 

As rfutorder, insane by the nature of it, is the batefuleat 
of things to mail, who lirea by sanity and order, so injnstioe 
in tlie worst evil, some call it the only evil, in this world. 
All lut'u submit to toil, to disappointment, to mihappiness ; 
It i» their lot here; but in all hearts, inextinguishable by 
si'tiptiu logic, by sorrow, perversion or despair itself, there is 
tv small still voice intimating that it is not the final lot ; that 
wild, waste, incoherent as it looks, a God presides over it ; 
that it is not an injustice but a jostioe. Force itself, the 
hopulessness of resistance, has doubtless a composing effect ; 
— against inanimate Simooma, and much other infliction of 
the like sort, we have found it suffice to produce complete 
composure. Yet, one would say, a permanent Injostice even 
from an Infinite Power would prove unendurable bv men. 
Tf men had lost belief in a God, their only resource against a 
blind No-God, of Necessity and Mechanism, that held them 
like a hideous World Steam-engine, like a hideous Phalaris' 
Bull, imprisoned in its own iron belly, would be, with or 
without hope, — reoolL They could, as Xoralis says, by a 
" simultaneons nniversal act of suicide," depart out of the 
World Steam-engine ; and end, if not in viotory, yet in invib- 
nibility, and nnsnbdnable protest that soch Wwld Steam-engine 
was a failure and a stupidity. 

Conqaest, indeed, is a fact often witnessed ; oonqnest, which 
■eems mere wrong and force, everywhere asserts itself as a 
right among men. Yet if we examine, we shall find that^ in 
this world, no (ymquest wmM evpr become j»-TinAm-nt, wbioh 
did notwitlial show itself benetioial to !:h« cnuiqntuvd as well 
H to ooBqnaroTs. Mitfaxidates Kjag of P' ' 
to vSmma^, "app^ * 
biri^ w^ tts hisf 

- - — 1 lb 
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bregnlar, devastative, like the whirlwlad, were less Bnpportable 
thua Bouun strictoosS and method, regialar though Dever so 
rigoroos : he therefore appealed to their patnotism in Tain. 
The Bomaos conquered AfithridateB. The Bomans, having 
oonquered the world, held it ooaquered, because they coold 
best govern the world ; the masa of men found it nowiee press- 
ing to revolt ; their faaoy might be afflicted more or leas, but 
in theij' solid interests they were better ofF than before. 

So too in this England loi^ ago, the old Saxon Kobles, 
disunited among themselrea, and in power too nearly equal, 
could not have governed the country well ; Harold beii^ 
slain, their last chance of governing it, except in anarchy and 
civil war, was over : a new class of strong Norman Ifobles, 
ent«ring with a strong man, with a sncceseion of strong men 
at the head of them, and not disunited, but united by many 
ties, by their very community of language and interest, had 
there been no other, w«re in a condition to govern it ; and did 
govern it, we oan believe, in some rather tolerable maaner, or 
they would not have continued there. They acted, little con- 
Mions of sncb function on their part, as an immense volunteer 
Police Force, stationed everywhere, united, disciplined, feu- 
dally regimented, rendy for action j strong Teutonic men; 
vho, OD the whole, proved effective men, and drilled this wild 
Tentonie people into unity and peaceable co-operation better 
than others could hare done! How e<u*^, if we will well 
interpret it, unites itself with thalldo among mortals; how 
■trengtb aots ever as the right^arm of justace ; how might and 
right, so frightfully discrepant at first, are ever in the long- 
ran one and the same,'— is a cheering consideration, which 
■Iv&yg in the blank tempestuous vortices of this world's Ms- 
toy, will shine out on ua, like an everlasting polsj star. 

Of conquest we may say that it never yet went hj brute 
fatM and compulsion ; conquest of that kind does not endure. 
(hK]BeBt, along with power of compulsion, an essential univer- 
■lUy in human society, must bring benefit along with it, or 
of the ordinary itrength of men, will fling it out. The 
, what is lie if we will consider 1 The wise man ; 
e gift of method, of faithfulness and valor, «Q 
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of which are of the basis of wisdom ; who has insight into 
what is what, into what will follow out of what, the eye to see 
and the hand to do ; who is ^ to administer, to direct, and 
guidingly command : he is the strong man. His muscles and 
bones are no stronger than ours ; but his soul is stronger, his 
soul is wiser, clearer, — is better and nobler, for that is, has 
been and ever will be the root of all clearness worthy of such 
a name. Beautiful it is, and a gleam from the same eternal 
pole-star visible amid the destinies of men, that all talent, all 
intellect is in the first place moral ; — what a world were this 
otherwise ! But it is the heart always that sees, before the 
head can see : let us know that ; and know therefore that the 
Grood alone is deathless and victorious, that Hope is sure and 
steadfast, in all phases of this ''Place of Hope." — Shiftiness, 
quirk, attorney-cunning is a kind of thing that fancies itself, 
and is often fancied, to be talent; but it is luckily mistaken 
in that. Succeed truly it does, what is called succeeding ; and 
even must in general succeed, if the dispensers of success be 
of due stupidity : men of due stupidity will needs say to it, 
" Thou art wisdom, rule thou ! " Whereupon it rules. But 
Nature answers, " No, this ruling of thine is not according to 
my laws ; thy wisdom was not wise enough ! Dost thou take 
me too for a Quackery? For a Conventionality and Attor- 
neyism ? This chaff that thou sowest into my bosom, though 
it pass at the poll-booth and elsewhere for seed-corn, I will 
not grow wheat out of it, for it is chaff ! " 

But to return. Injustice, infidelity to truth and fact and 
Nature's order, being properly the one evil under the sun, and 
the feeling of injustice the one intolerable pain under the sun, 
our grand question as to the condition of these working men 
would be : Is it just ? And first of all. What belief have they 
themselves formed about the justice of it ? The words they 
promulgate are notable by way of answer ; their actions are 
still more notable. Chartism with its pikes, Swing with his 
tinder-box, speak a most loud though inarticulate language. 
Glasgow Thuggery speaks aloud too, in a language we may 
well call infernal. What kind of " wild justice " must it be 
in the hearts of these men that prompts them, with oold 
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deliberation, in conclave assembled, to doom their brother work- 
man, as the deserter of his order and his order's cause, to die 
as a traitor and deserter ; and have him executed, since not by 
any public judge and hangman, then by a private one ; — like 
your old Chivalry Femgericht, and Secret-Tribunal, suddenly 
in this strange guise become new ; suddenly rising once more 
on the astonished eye, dressed now not in mail-shirts but in 
fustian jackets, meeting not in Westphalian forests but in the 
paved Gallowgate of Glasgow ! Not loyal loving obedience to 
those placed over them, but a far other temper, must animate 
these men I It is frightful enough. Such temper must be 
▼ide-spread, virulent among the many, when even in its worst 
acme it can take such a form in a few. But indeed decay of 
loyalty in all senses, disobedience, decay of religious faith, 
has long been noticeable and lamentable in this largest class, 
as in other smaller ones. Revolt, sullen revengeful humor of 
^▼olt against the upper classes, decreasing respect for what 
their temporal superiors command, decreasing faith for what 
their spiritual superiors teach, is more and more the universal 
spirit of the lower classes. Such spirit may be blamed, may 
^ vindicated ; but all men must recognize it as extant there, 
fiil may know that it is mournful, that unless altered it will 
^ fatal. Of lower classes so related to upper, happy nations 
^ not made I To whatever other griefs the lower classes 
^bor under, this bitterest and sorest grief now superadds 
Itself : the unendurable conviction that they are unfairly dealt 
^th, that their lot in this world is not founded on right, not 
6ven on necessity and might, and is neither what it should be, 
nor what it shall be. 

Or why do we ask of Chartism, Glasgow Trades-unions, and 
Wch like ? Has not broad Europe heard the question put, and 
*^^ered, on the great scale ; has not a French RKVOLtrrioN 
l^n? Since the year 1789, there is now half a century com- 
plete; and a French Revolution not yet complete I Whoso- 
ever will look at that enormous Phenomenon may find many 
B^eanings in it, but this meaning as the ground of all : That it 
▼IB a revolt of the oppressed lower classes against the oppress- 
ing or neglecting upper classes : not a French revolt only ; no, 
CmM3 Vol 18 
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a European one ; full of stern monition to all countries of 
Europe. These Chartisms, Radicalisms, Beform Bill, Tithe 
Bill, and infinite other discrepancy, and acrid argument and 
jargon that there is yet to be, are imr French Beyolution: 
Gk)d grant that we, with our better methods, may be able to 
transact it by argument alone I 

The French Bevolution, now that we have sufficiently exe> 
crated its horrors and crimes, is found to have had withal a 
great meaning in it. As indeed, what great thing ever hap> 
pened in this world, a world understood always to be made 
and governed by a Providence and Wisdom, not by an Unwis^ 
dom, without meaning somewhat ? It was a tolerably audible 
voice of proclamation, and universal oyez / to all people, this 
of three-and-twenty years' close fighting, sieging, conflagrat- 
ing, with a million or two of men shot dead : the world ought 
to know by this time that it was verily meant in earnest, that 
same Phenomenon, and had its own reasons for appearing 
there ! Which accordingly the world begins now to do. The 
French Revolution is seen, or begins everywhere to be seeui 
^^ as the crowning phenomenon of our Modem Time;** *'the 
inevitable stern end of much ; the fearful, but also wonderful, 
indispensable and sternly beneficent beginning of much," He 
who would understand the struggling convulsive unrest of 
European society, in any and every country, at this day, may 
read it in broad glaring lines there, in that the most convulsive 
phenomenon of the last thousand years. Europe lay pining, 
obstructed, moribund; quack-ridden, hag-ridden, — is there a 
hag, or spectre of the Pit, so baleful, hideous as your accredited 
quack, were he never so close-shaven, mild-spoken, plausible 
to himself and others ? Quack-ridden : in that one word lies 
all misery whatsoever. Speciosity in all departments usurps 
the place of reality, thrusts reality away ; instead of perform- 
ance, there is appearance of performance. The quack is a 
Falsehood Incarnate; and speaks, and makes and does mere 
falsehoods, which Nature with her veracity has to disown. 
As chief priest, as chief governor, he stands there, intrusted 
with much. The husbandman of " Time's Seedfield ; ^ he is 
the world's hired sower, hired and solemnly appointed to 
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the kind true earth with wheat this year, that next year all 
men may have bread. He, miserable mortal, deceiving and 
self-deceiving, sows it, as we said, not with corn but with 
chaff; the world nothing doubting, harrows it in, pays him 
his wages, dismisses him with blessing, and — next year there 
has no com sprung. Nature has disowned the chaff, declined 
growing chaf^ and behold now there is no bread ! It becomes 
necessary, in such case, to do several things ; not soft things 
some of them, but hard. 

Nay we will add that the very circumstance of quacks in 
tmusual quantity getting domination, indicates that the heart 
of the world is already wrong. The impostor is false j but 
neither are his dupes altogether true : is not his &Bt grand 
dupe the falsest of all, — himself namely? Sincere men, of 
neter so limited intellect, have an instinct for discriminating 
sincerity. The cunningest Mephistopheles cannot deceive a 
simple Margaret of honest heart ; '' it stands written on his 
hrow.'' Masses of people capable of being led away by quacks 
^ themselves of partially untrue spirit. Alas, in such times 
it grows to be the universal belief, sole accredited knowing- 
ly and the contrary of it aooounted puerile enthusiasm, this 
soPTowfulest c^ivbelief that there is properly speaking any truth 
u^ the world ; that the world was, has been or ever can be 
^ded, except by simulation, dissimulation, and the sufficiently 
<lttterous practice of pretence. The faith of men is dead : in 
^hat has guineas in its pocket, beef-eaters riding behind it, and 
cannons trundling before it, they can believe ; in what has 
none of these things they cannot believe. Sense for the true 
^d false is lost ; there is properly no longer any tnie or false, 
^t is the heyday of Imposture ; of Semblance recognizing 
itself, and getting itself recognized, for Substance. Gaping 
^nltitudes listen ; unlistening multitudes see not but that it 
w all right, and in the order of Nature. Earnest men, one of 
a million, shut their lips ; suppressing thoughts, which there 
are no words to utter. To them it is too visible that spiritual 
We has departed ; that material life, in whatsoever figure of 
it) cannot long remain behind. To them it seems as if our 
Auo^ of the Eighteenth Century, long hag-ridden, vexed 
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with fonl enchanters, to the length now of gorgeous IXim- 
daniel Parcs-auut-cerfs and '^ Peasants living on meal-husks and 
boiled grass/' had verily sunk down to die and dissolve ; and 
were now^ with its French Philosophisms, Hume Scepticisms^ 
Diderot Atheisms, maundering in the final deliration ; writh- 
ing, with its Seven-years Silesian robber-wars, in the final 
agony. Glory to God, our Europe was not to die but to live! 
Our Europe rose like a frenzied giant ; shook all that poison- 
ous magician trumpery to right and left, trampling it storm- 
fully under foot ; and declared aloud that there was strength 
in him, not for life only, but for new and infinitely wider life, 
Antaeus-like the giant had struck his foot once more upon 
Reality and the Earth ; there only, if in this Universe at all, 
lay strength and healing for him. Heaven knows, it was not 
a gentle process ; no wonder that it was a fearful prooess, this 
same '' Phoenix fire-consummation " ! But the alternative was 
it or death ; the merciful Heavens, merciful in their severity, 
sent us it rather. 

And so the " rights of man " were to be written down on 
paper ; and experimentally wrought upon towards elaboration, 
in huge battle and wrestle, element conflicting with element, 
from side to side of this earth, for three-and-twenty years. 
Rights of man, wrongs of man ? It is a question which has 
swallowed whole nations and generations ; a question — on 
which we will not enter here. Far be it from us ! Logic has 
small business with this question at present ; logic has no 
plummet that will sound it at any time. But indeed the rights 
of man, as has been not unaptly remarked, are little worth 
ascertaining in comparison to the mights of man, — to what 
portion of his rights he has any chance of being able to make 
good ! The accurate final rights of man lie in the far deeps 
of the Ideal, where " the Ideal weds itself to the Possible," 
as the Philosophers say. The ascertainable temporary rights 
of man vary not a little, according to place and time. They 
are known to depend much on what a man's convictions of 
them are. The Highland wife, with lier husband at the foot 
of the gallows, patted him on the shoulder (if there be histori- 
cal truth in Joseph Miller), and said amid her tears : " Gk> np^ 
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Donald, mj man ; the Laird bids ye." To her it seemed the 
rights of lairds were great, the rights of men small ; and she 
acquiesced. Deputy Lapoule, in the SaMe des Mentis at Ver- 
sailles, on the 4th of August, 1789, demanded (he did actually 
"demand,'^ and by unaminous vote obtain) that the ''obsolete 
law " authorizing a Seigneur, on his return from the chase or 
other needful fatigue, to slaughter not above two of his vas- 
sals, and refresh his feet in their warm blood and bowels, 
should be " abrogated." From such obsolete law, or mad tra- 
dition and phantasm of an obsolete law, down to any corn-law, 
game-law, rotten-borough law, or other law or practice clam- 
ored of in this time of ours, the distance travelled over is 
great! 

What are the rights of men ? All men are justified in de- 
manding and searching for their rights ; moreover, justified 
or not, they will do it : by Chartisms, Radicalisms, French 
fevolutions, or whatsoever methods they have. Rights surely 
are right : on the other hand, this other saying is most true, 
'^Use every man according to his rights, and who shall escape 
wWpping ? " These two things, we say, are both true ; and 
Iwtk are essential to make up the whole truth. All good men 
how always and feel, each for himself, that the one is not 
less true than the other ; and act accordingly. The contradic- 
tion is of the surface only ; as in opposite sides of the same 
fact: universal in this dualism of a life we have. Between 
^^ two extremes, Society and all human things must fluo- 
^^latingly adjust themselves the best they can. 

And yet that there is verily a '' rights of man " let no mortal 
<loiibt An ideal of right does dwell in all men, in all arrange- 
'^CQts, pactions and procedures of men : it is to this ideal of 
^ght) more and more developing itself as it is more and more 
approximated to, that human Society forever tends and strug- 
gle. We say also that any given thing either is unjust or 
else just ; however obscure the arguings and strugglings on it 
^ the thing in itself there as it lies, infallibly enough, is the 
one or the other. To which let us add only this, the first, last 
>itiele of faith, the alpha and omega of all faith among men, 
'^hi nothing which is unjust can hope to continue in this 
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world. A faith true in all timesi more or less forgotten in 
most, but altogether frightfully brought to remembrance again 
in ours I Lyons fusilladings^ Nantes noyadings, reigns of ter- 
ror, and such other universal battle-thunder and explosion; 
these, if we will understand them, were but a new irrefragable 
preaching abroad of that. It would appear that Speciosities 
which are not Realities cannot any longer inhabit this world. 
It would appear that the unjust thing has no friend in the 
Heayen, and a majority against it on the Earth ; nay that 
it has at bottom all men for its enemies ; that it may take 
shelter in this fallacy and then in that, but will be hunted 
from fallacy to fallacy till it find no fallacy to shelter in any 
more, but must march and go else-whither ; — that, in a word, 
it ought to prepare incessantly for decent departure, before 
indecent departure, ignominious drumming out, nay savage 
smiting out and burning out, overtake it ! 

Alas, was that such new tidings ? Is it not from of old 
indubitable, that Untruth, Injustice which is but acted un- 
truth, has no power to continue in this true Universe of 
ours ? The tidings was world-old, or older, as old as the Fall of 
Lucifer : and yet in that epoch unhappily it was new ladings, 
imexpected, incredible ; and there had to be such earthquakes 
and shakings of the nations before it could be listened to, and 
laid to heart even slightly I Let us lay it to heart, let us know 
it well, that new shakings be not needed. Known and laid to 
heart it must everywhere be, before peace can pretend to oome. 
This seems to us the secret of our convulsed era ; this whioh 
is so easily written, which is and has been and will be so hard 
to bring to pass. All true men, high and low, each in hiiw 
sphere, are consciously or unconsciously bringing it to pass^ 
all false and half-true men are fruitlessly spending themselve^'^' 
to hinder it from coming to pass. 
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CHAPTER VL 

LAI88EZ-FAIRB. 

Prom all which enormous events, with truths old and oew 
embodied in them, what innumerable practical inferenceflp are 
to be drawn! Events are written lessons, glaring in huge 
bieroglyphic picture-writing, that all may read and know them : 
the terror and horror they inspire is but the note of prepara- 
tion for the truth they are to teach ; a mere waste of terror 
if that be not learned. Inferences enough; most didactic, 
practically applicable in all departments of English things I 
One inference, but one inclusive of all, shall content us here ; 
this namely : That Laisaezrfaire has as good as done its part 
in a great many provinces ; that in the province of the Work- 
ing Classes, Laissez-faire having passed its New Poor-Law, 
^ reached the suicidal point, and now, dj& fela-de^Sy lies dying 
there, in torchlight meetings and such like ; that, in brief, a 
gOTemment of the under classes by the upper on a principle 
of LetrdUme is no longer possible in England in these days. 
% is the one inference inclusive of all. For there can be no 
^ng or doing of any kind, till it be recognized that there is 
^ thing to be done; the thing once recognized, doing in a thou- 
^d shapes becomes possible. The Working Classes cannot 
^7 longer go on without government ; without being actually 
Sanded and governed ; England cannot subsist in peace till, by 
^i&e means or other, some guidance and government for them 
is found. 

For, alas, on us too the rude truth has come home. Wrap- 
P^es and speciosities all worn off, the haggard naked fact 
Speaks to us : Are these millions taught ? Are these millions 
g^ded ? We have a Church, the venerable embodiment of an 
idea which may well call itself divine ; which our fathers for 
W ^^£^7 feeling it to be divine, have been embodying as we 
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see : it is a Church well furnished with equipments and appar 
tenances; educated in universities; rich in money; set ox 
high places that it may be conspicuous to all, honored d 
alL We have an Aristocracy of landed wealth and oommer 
cial wealthy in whose hands lies the law-making and the law- 
administering ; an Aristocracy rich, powerful, long secure in 
its place ; an Aristocracy with more faculty put free into iti 
hands than was ever before, in any country or time, put into 
the hands of any class of men. This Church answers : Ye^ 
the people are taught. This Aristocracy, astonishment in 
every feature, answers: Yes, surely the people are guided t 
Do we not pass what Acts of Parliament are needful ; as many 
as thirty-nine for the shooting of the partridges alone ? Aie 
there not treadmills, gibbets ; even hospitals, poor-rates, New 
Poor-Law ? So answers Church ; so answers Aristocracy, aston- 
ishment in every feature. 

Fact, in the mean while, takes his lucifer-box, sets fire to 
wheat-stacks ; sheds an all too dismal light on several things 
Fact searches for his third-rate potato, not in the meekesi 
humor, six-and-thirty weeks each year ; and does not find i^ 
Fact passionately joins Messiah Thom of Canterbury, and hM 
himself shot for a new fifth-monarchy brought in by Bedlass 
Fact holds his fustian-jacket Femgericht in Glasgow GitQ 
Fact carts his Petition over London streets, begging that y^ 
would simply have the goodness to grant him universal 
f rage and " the five points " by way of remedy. These are 
symptoms of teaching and guiding. 

Kay, at bottom, is it not a singular thing this of 
faire, from the first origin of it ? As good as an abdioa0^ 
on the part of governors ; an admission that they are 
forth incompetent to govern, that they are not there to 
em at all, but to do — one knows not what ! The unive: 
demand of Laissez-faire by a people from its governors- 
upper classes, is a soft-sounding demand ; but it is only ^ 
step removed from the f atalest. " Laissez-faire," exclaims a 
donic German writer, " What is this universal cry for 
faire? Does it mean that human affairs require no q;vid' 
ance ; that wisdom and forethought cannot g^de them beitfif 
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than folly and accident ? Alas, does it not mean : ' Such 
guidance is worse than none ! Leave us alone of your guid- 
ance ; eat your wages, and sleep ! ' " And now if guidance 
liave grown indispensable, and the sleep continue, what be- 
comes of the sleep and its wages? — In those entirely sur- 
prising circumstances to which the Eighteenth Century had 
brought us, in the time of Adam Smith, Laissez-faire was a 
teasonable cry; — as indeed, in all circumstances, for a wise 
governor there will be meaning in the principle of it. To 
wise governors you will cry : " See what you will, and will not, 
let alone/' To unwise governors, to hungry Greeks throttling 
down hungry Greeks on the floor of a St. Stephen's, you will 
cry: "Let aU things alone; for Heaven's sake, meddle ye 
with nothing ! " 

How Laissez-faire may adjust itself in other provinces we 
say not: but we do venture to say, and ask whether events 
everywhere, in world-history and parish-history, in all man- 
ner of dialects are not saying it, That in regard to the 
lower orders of society, and their governance and guidance, 
^he principle of Laissezfaire has terminated, and is no longer 
applicable at all, in this Europe of ours, still less in this Eng- 
land of ours. Not misgovernment, nor yet no-government ; 
only government will now serve. What is the meaning of the 
*^five points," if we will understand them ? What are all 
popular commotions and maddest bellowings, from Peterloo 
^ the Place-de-Greve itself? Bellowings, inarticulate cries 
^ of a dumb creature in rage and pain ; to the ear of wisdom 
'hey are inarticulate prayers : " Guide me, govern me I I am 
^zA and miserable, and cannot guide myself ! " Surely of all 
'lights of man," this right of the ignorant man to be guided 
"y the wiser, to be, gently or forcibly, held in the true course 
^y him, is the indisputablest. Nature herself ordains it from 
»^e first. Society struggles towards perfection by enforcing 
^d accomplishing it more and more. If Freedom have any 
'leaning, it means enjoyment of this right, wherein all other 
^ghts are enjoyed. It is a sacred right and duty, on both 
^des; and the summary of all social duties whatsoever be- 
Ween the two. Why does the one toil with his hands, if the 
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other be not to toil, still more unweariedly, with heart and 
head ? The brawny craftsman finds it no child's-play to 
mould his unpliant rugged masses ; neither is guidance of men 
a dilettantism : what it becomes when treated as a dilettant- 
ism, we may see ! The wild horse bounds homeless through 
the wilderness, is not led to stall and manger ; but neither 
does he toil for you, but for himself only. 

Democracy, we are well aware, what is called *' self-govern- 
ment " of the multitude by the multitude, is in words the 
thing everywhere passionately clamored for at present. De- 
mocracy makes rapid progress in these latter times, and ever 
more rapid, in a perilous accelerative ratio ; towards democraqyi 
and that only, the progress of things is everywhere tending as 
to the final goal and winning-post. So think, so clamor the 
multitudes everywhere. And yet all men may see, whose 
sight is good for much, that in democracy can lie no finality ; 
that with the completest winning of democracy there is noth- 
ing yet won, — except emptiness, and the free chance to win I 
Democracy is, by the nature of it, a self-cancelling business ; 
and gives in the long-run a net result of zero. Where no gov- 
ernment is wanted, save that of the parish-constablei as in 
America with its boundless soil, every man being able to find 
work and recompense for himself, democracy may subsist ; not 
elsewhere, except briefly, as a swift transition towards some- 
thing other and farther. Democracy never yet, that we heard 
of, was able to accomplish much work, beyond that same can- 
celling of itself. Rome and Athens are themes for the schools ; 
unexceptionable for that purpose. In Rome and Athens, as 
elsewhere, if we look practically, we shall find that it was not 
by loud voting and debating of many, but by wise insight and 
ordering of a few that the work was done. So is it ever, sc 
will it ever be. 

The French Convention was a Parliament elected " by the 
five points," with ballot-boxes, universal suffrages, and what 
not, as perfectly as Parliament can hope to be in this world; 
and had indeed a pretty spell of work to do, and did it. The 
French Convention had to ceaso iVoiu l^eing a free Parliament, 
and become more arbitrary than any Sultan Bajazet, before it 
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oould so much as subsist. It bad to purge out its argumenta- 
tnye Girondins^ elect its Supreme Committee of Salut, guillo- 
t;ine into silence and extinction all tbat gainsaid it^ and rule 
£uid work literally by tbe sternest despotism ever seen in Eu- 
rope, before it could rule at all. Napoleon was not president 
of a republic ; Cromwell tried hard to rule in that way, but 
:f ound that he could not. These, ^< the armed soldiers of de- 
mocracy/' had to chain democracy under their feet, and become 
despots over it, before they could work out the earnest obscure 
purpose of democracy itself ! 

Democi-acy, take it where you will in our Europe, is found 
Imt as a regulated method of rebellion and abrogation ; it ab- 
rogates the old arrangement of things ; and leaves, as we say, 
zero and vacuity for the institution of a new arrangement. It 
is the consummation of No-government and Laissez-faire. It 
may be natural for our Europe at present ; but cannot be the 
ultimatum of it. Not towards the impossibility, '' self-govern- 
ment " of a multitude by a multitude ; but towards some pos- 
sibility, government by the wisest, does bewildered Europe 
struggle. The blessedest possibility : not misgovemment, not 
Laissez-faire, but veritable government ! Cannot one discern 
too, across all democratic turbulence, clattering of ballot-boxes 
and infinite sorrowful jangle, needful or not, that this at bottom 
is the wish and prayer of all human hearts, everywhere and 
at all times : '^ Give me a leader ; a true leader, not a false sham- 
leader ; a true leader, that he may guide me on the true way, 
that I may be loyal to him, that I may swear fealty to him and 
follow him, and feel that it is well with me ! " The relation of 
the taught to their teacher, of the loyal subject to his guid- 
ing king, is, under one shape or another, the vital element of 
liuman Society ; indispensable to it, perennial in it ; without 
>rhich, as a body reft of its soul, it falls down into death, and 
xvith horrid noisome dissolution passes away and disappears. 

But verily in these times, with their new stem Evangel, that 
Speciosities which are not Eealities can no longer be, all Aris- 
"tocracies, Priesthoods, Persons in Authority, are called upon 
tx> consider. What is an Aristocracy ? A corporation of the 
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Best, of the Bravest To this joyfully, with heaxt-loyalty, dc 
men pay the half of their substance, to equip and deooraU 
their Best, to lodge them in palaces, set them high over alL 
For it is of the nature of men, in every time, to honor and love 
their Best ; to know no limits in honoring them. Whatsoevei 
Aristocracy is still a corporation of the Best, is safe from all 
penl, and the land it rules is a safe and blessed land. What- 
soever Aristocracy does not even attempt to be that, but only tc 
wear the clothes of that, is not safe ; neither is the land it rules 
in safe t For this now is our sad lot, that we must find a rem 
Aristocracy, that an apparent Aristocracy, how plausible so- 
ever, has become inadequate for us. One way or other, the 
world will absolutely need to be gpvemed; if not by tlui 
class of men, then by that. One can predict, without gift oi 
prophecy, that the era of routine is nearly ended. Wisdoin 
and faculty alone, faithful, valiant, ever-zealous, not pleasant 
but painful, continual effort will suffice. Cost what it may, b} 
one means or another, the toiling multitudes of this perplexed 
over-crowded Europe must and will find governors. '^ Laissez- 
fairey Leave them to do " ? The thing they will doyiiso left, 
is too frightful to think of ! It has been done once, in sight 
of the whole earth, in these generations: can it need to be 
done a second time ? 

For a Priesthood, in like manner, whatsoever its titles, po» 
sessions, professions, there is but one question : Does it teacl] 
and spiritually guide this people, yea or no ? If yea, then if 
all well. But if no, then let it strive earnestly to alter, for a£ 
yet there is nothing well ! Nothing, we say : and indeed i£ 
not this that we call spiritual guidance properly the soul of the 
whole, the life and eyesight of the whole ? The world asks 
of its Church in these times, more passionately than of any 
other Institution any question, " Canst thou teach us or not ? " 
— A Priesthood in France, when the world asked, "What 
canst thou do for us ? " answered only, aloud and ever louder, 
"Are we not of God ? Invested with all power ? " — till at 
length France cut short this controversy too, in what frightful 
way we know. To all men who believed in the Church, to all 
men who believed in Grod and the soul of man, there was 
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no issue of the French Eevolution half so sorrowful as that, 
^fance cast out its benighted blind Priesthood into destruc- 
tion ; yet with what a loss to France also ! A solution of con- 
tinuity, what we may well call such ; and this where continuity 
w so momentous : the New, whatever it may be, cannot now 
9^^^>T4) out of the Old, but is severed sheer asunder from the 
Old, — how much lies wasted in that gap ! That one whole 
^^Xi^cration of thinkers should be without a religion to believe, 
^^ «ven to contradict ; that Christianity, in thinking France, 
slLoxild as it were fade away so long into a remote extraneous 
^^'^i-c^ition, was one of the saddest facts connected with the 
^^tixire of that country. Look at such Political and Moral 
^^^ilosophies, St.-Simonisms, Robert-Macairisms, and the "Lit- 
^^'^^ture of Desperation " ! Kingship was perhaps but a cheap 
^^^-ste, compared with this of the Priestship; under which 
^^^^""^mce still, all but unconsciously, labors ; and may long labor, 
'^^^aiediless the while. Let others consider it, and take warn- 
!^^^ ^5 hy it I France is a pregnant example in all ways. Aris- 
racies that do not govern. Priesthoods that do not teach ; 
misery of that, and the misery of altering that, — are 
in Belshazzar fire-letters on the history of France. 
Or does the British reader, safe in the assurance that '< £ng- 
^d is not France," call all this unpleasant doctrine of ours 
oology, perfectibility, and a vacant dream ? Does the British 
er, resting on the faith that what has been these two gen- 
^^^tions was from the beginning, and will be to the end, assert 
himself that things are already as they can be, as they must 
; that on the whole, no Upper Classes did ever " govern " 
e Lower, in this sense of governing ? Believe it not, 
British reader ! Man is man everywhere ; dislikes to have 
sensible species " and " ghosts of defunct bodies " foisted on 
im, in England even as in France. 

How much the Upper Classes did actually, in any the most 
'X)erfect Feudal time, return to the Under by way of recom- 
J)ense, in government, guidance, protection, we will not under- 
take to specify here. In Charity-Balls, Soup-Kitchens, in 
<Juarter-Se88ions, Prison-Discipline and Treadmills, we can 
well believe the old Feudal Aristocracy not to have surpassed 
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the new. Yet we do say that the old Aristocracy were the 
gorernors of the Lower Classes, the guides of the Lower 
Classes ; and even, at bottom, that they existed as an Aristoc- 
racy because they were found adequate for that. Not by 
Charity-Balls and Soup-Kitchens ; not so ; far otherwise ! But 
it was their happiness that, in struggling for their own objectB, 
they had to govern the Lower Classes, even in this sense of 
governing. For, in one word. Cash Payrnent had not than 
grown to be the universal sole nexus of man to man ; it was 
something other than money that the high then expected from 
the low, and could not live without getting from the low. Not 
as buyer and seller alone, of land or what else it might be, but 
in many senses still as soldier and captain, as clansman and 
head, as loyal subject and guiding king, was the low related 
to the high. With the supreme triumph of Cash, a changed 
time has entered; there must a changed Aristocracy enter. 
We invite the British reader to meditate earnestly on these 
things. 

Another thing, which the British reader often reads and 
hears in this time, is worth his meditating for a moment : That 
Society " exists for the protection of property." To which it 
is added, that the poor man also has property, namely, his 
" labor," and the fifteen-pence or three-and-sixpenoe a day he 
can get for that. True enough, friends, "for protecting 
property ; " most time : and indeed, if you will once sufficiently 
enforce that Eighth Commandment, the whole '^rights of 
man " are well cared for ; I know no better definition of the 
rights of man. ThoM shdtt not steal, thou shait not he stolen 
from: what a Society were that; Plato's Eepublic, More's 
Utopia mere emblems of it! Give every man what is his, 
the accurate price of what he has done and been, no man shall 
any more complain, neither shall the earth suffer any more. 
For the protection of property, in very truth, and for that 
alone! 

And now what is thy property ? That parchment title- 
deed, that purse thou buttonest in thy breeches-pocket ? Is 
that thy valuable property? Unhappy brother, most poor 
insolvent brother, I without parchment at all, with puna 
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(rftenest in the flaoeid state, impoaderoas, which will not fling 
against the wind, have quite other property thaji that I I 
hare the miraculous breath of Life in me, breathed into my 
noe^ls by Almighty God. I have affections, thoughts, a god- 
giTea eapahility to be and do; rights, therefore, — the ri^t 
for instajice to thy love if I love thee, to thy guidance if I 
obey thee : the strangest rights, whereof in church-pulpits one 
still hears something, though almost unintelligible now ; rights 
stretching high into Immensity, far into Eternity ! Fifteen- 
pence a day ; three-and-sizpenoa a day ; eight hundred pounds 
and odd a day, dost thou call that my property ? I raloe 
that little ; little all I could purchase with that. For truly, 
as is said, what matters it ? In torn boots, in soft-hung 
carriages-and-four, a man gets always to his jcumey's end. 
Socrates walked barefoot, or in wooden shoes, and yet arrived 
happily. They never asked him, WhtU shoes or conveyance 7 
never. What wages hadst thou ? but simply, What work didst 
Uiou? — Property, brother? "Of my very body I have 
bttt a life-rent" As for this flaccid purse of mine, 't is some- 
thii^, nothing ; has been the slave of pickpockets, cut-throats, 
Jew-brokers, gold-dust robbers ; 't was his, 't is mine ; — 't is 
thine, if thon care much to steal it. But my soul, breathed 
into me by God, my Me and what capability is there ; that is 
Dune, and I will resist the stealing of it. I call that mine 
■ad not thine ; I will keep that, and do what work I can with 
it : God has given it me, the Devil shall not take it away I 
Alas, my friends, Society exists and has existed for a { 
many purposes, not so easy to specify I 

Society, it is understood, does not in any age p 
from being what he can be. A. eooty Afriean earn I 
ToQssaint L'Ouverture, a murderoas TiaaaSngeni. J 
tin yellow West Indies say to it what they vlll. ^ Jj 
Poet, "proud of his name and country," 
to "Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt," and b 
"f beer-barrels, and tragical immortal broki 
the itifled echo of his melody audible t! 
One other note in "that sacred Jfiservra" t 
Heaven, out of all times and lands. 
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decidedly will not hinder me from being. Nay even for being 
what I could be, I have the strangest claims on thee^ — not 
convenient to adjust at present ! Protection of breeches- 
pocket property ? reader, to what shifts is poor Society 
reduced^ struggling to give still some account of herself^ in 
epochs when Cash Payment has become the sole nexus of man 
to man ! On the whole, we will advise Society not to talk at 
all about what she exists for ; but rather with her whole in- 
dustry to exist, to try how she can keep existing ! That is 
her best plan. She may depend upon it, if she ever, by cruel 
chance, did come to exist only for protection of breeches- 
pocket property, she would lose very soon the gift of protect- 
ing even that, and find her career in our lower world on the 
point of terminating ! — 

For the rest, that in the most perfect Feudal Ages, the Ideal 
of Aristocracy nowhere lived in vacant serene parity as an 
Ideal, but always as a poor imperfect Actual, little heeding or 
not knowing at all that an Ideal lay in it, — this too we will 
cheerfully admit. Imperfection, it is known, cleaves to human 
things ; far is the Ideal departed from, in most times ; very 
far ! And yet so long as an Ideal (any soul of Truth) does, in 
never so confused a manner, exist and work within the Ajctual, 
it is a tolerable business. Not so, when the Ideal has entirely 
departed, and the Actual owns to itself that it has no Idea, 
no soul of Truth any longer : at that degree of imperfection 
human things cannot continue living; they are obliged to 
alter or expire, when they attain to that. Blotches and dis- 
eases exist on the skin and deeper, the heart continuing 
whole ; but it is another matter when the heart itself becomes 
diseased; when there is no heart, but a monstrous gangrene 
pretending to exist there as heart ! 

On the whole, reader, thou wilt find everywhere that 
things which have had an existence among men have first of 
all had to have a truth and worth in them, and were not sem- 
blances but realities. Nothing not a reality ever yet got men 
to pay bed and board to it for long. Look at Mahometan- 
ism itself ! Dalai-Lamaism, even Dalai-Lamaism, one rejoices 
to discover, may be worth its victuals in this world; not a 
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quackery but a sincerity; not a nothing but a something 1 

Tile mistake of those who believe that fraud, force, injustice, 

wli^^tsoever untrue thing, howsoever cloaked and decorated, 

was ever or can ever be the principle of man's relations to 

oiskxxy is great and the greatest. It is the error of the infidel ; 

in ^^hom the truth as yet is not It is an error pregnant with 

niex*« errors and miseries; an error fatal, lamentable, to be 

&b£i.:ndoned by all men. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

NOT LAISSEa^FAIBE. 

!ow an Aristocracy, in these present times and circum- 

Bta-:«:i.ce8, could, if never so well disposed, set about governing 

tl^^ Under Class ? What they should do ; endeavor or attempt 

to ^.o ? That is even the question of questions : — the ques- 

tioxn. which thei/ have to solve ; which it is our utmost function 

at j>re8ent to tell them, lies there for solving, and must and 

wiXl be solved. 

Xiisoluble we cannot fancy it. One select class Society has 

t^OLE^shed with wealth, intelligence, leisure, means outward 

attd. inward for governing ; another huge class, furnished by 

Society with none of those things, declares that it must be 

governed: Negative stands fronting Positive; if Negative 

and Positive cannot unite, — it will be worse for both I Let 

the faculty and earnest constant effort of England combine 

^^nd this matter ; let it once be recognized as a vital matter. 

Innumerable things our Upper Classes and Lawgivers might 

"do;" but the preliminary of all things, we must repeat, is to 

l^ow that a thing must needs be done. We lead them here 

^ the shore of a boundless continent ; ask them. Whether 

^ey do not with their own eyes see it, see strange S3rmptoms 

^f it, lying huge, dark, unexplored, inevitable ; full of hope, 

^t also full of difficulty, savagery, almost of despair ? Let 
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them enter; they must enter; Time and Necessity have 
brought them hither ; where they are is no continuing ! Let 
them enter; the first step once taken, the next will have 
become clearer, all future steps will become possible. It is a 
great problem for all of us ; but for themselves, we may say, 
more than for any. On them chiefly, as the expected solyeie 
of it, will the failure of a solution first fall. One way or other 
there must and will be a solution. 

True, these matters lie far, very far indeed, from the "usual 
habits of Parliament," in late times ; from the routine course 
of any Legislative or Administrative body of men that exists 
among us. Too true ! And that is even the thing we complain 
of : had the mischief been looked into as it gradually rose, it 
would not have attained this magnitude. That self-cancellinj 
Donothingism and Laissez-faire should have got so ingraine( 
into our Practice, is the source of all these miseries. It is 
true that Parliament, for the matter of near a century noi 
has been able to undertake the adjustment of almost one 
alone, of itself and its own interests ; leaving other interes*^, 
to rub along very much as they could and would. True, 
was the practice of the whole Eighteenth Century; 
struggles still to prolong itself into the Nineteenth,— whi( 
however, is no longer the time for it ! 

Those Eighteenth-century Parliaments, one may hope, 
become a curious object one day. Are not these same " 
moirs " of Horace Walpole, to an unparliamentary eye, 
a curious object? One of the clearest-sighted men of 
Eighteenth Century writes down his Parliamentary obsei 
tion of it there ; a determined despiser and merciless 
of cant , a liberal withal, one who will go all lengths for 
'* glorious revolution," and resist Tory principles to the d< 
he writes, with an indignant elegiac feeling, how Mr. 
who had voted so and then voted so, and was the son of fc^i 
and the brother of that, and had such claims to the fat appom-Wfc 
ment, was nevertheless scandalously post])oned to Mr. T!h^^t; 
— whereupon are not the affairs of this nation in a bad wa^^? 
How hungry Greek meets hungry Greek on the floor of ^5t 
Stephen's, and wrestles him and throttles him till he has 
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cry. Hold t the office is thine ! — of this does Horace write. — 

One must say, the destinies of nations do not always rest 

entirely on Parliament One must say, it is a wonderful affair 

that scienoe of " government," as practised in the Eighteenth 

Century of the Christian era, and still struggling to practise 

itself. One must say, it was a lucky century that c6uld get it 

so practised: a century which had inherited richly from its 

ppe<iecessor8 ; and also which did, not unnaturally, bequeath 

to its successors a French Revolution, general overturn, and 

^^S^ of terror; — intimating, in most audible thunder, con- 

^^^ration, guillotinement, cannonading and universal war and 

^d^rt;hquake, that such century with its practices had ended. 

^Bnded; — for decidedly that course of procedure will no 
longer serve. Parliament will absolutely, with whatever 
effort, have to lift itself out of those deep ruts of do-nothing 
^"^oxrtine ; and learn to say, on all sides, something more edify- 
^^=^S than Laissez-fadre. If Parliament cannot learn it, what is 
liecome of Parliament? The toiling millions of England 
of their English Parliament foremost of all, Canst thou 
Sc^^v^ern us or not? Parliament with its privileges is strong; 
■^'^t; Necessity and the Laws of Nature are stronger than it. 
-*^ ^Parliament cannot do this thing, Parliament we prophesy 
^'^^tll do some other thing and things which, in the strangest 
^•^<i not the happiest way, will forward its being done, — not 
^^^'U.fjh to the advantage of Parliament probably! Done, one 
^'^^;y or other, the thing must be. In these complicated times, 
^^^t;h Cash Payment as the sole nexus between man and man, 
'txi^ Toiling Classes of mankind declare, in their confused but 
^^ost emphatic way, to the Untoiling, that they will be gov- 
^*^ed; that they must, — under penalty of Chartisms, Thug- 
^^iies, Rick-burnings, and even blacker things than those, 
^^in also is it to think that the misery of one class, of the 
^^^at universal under class, can be isolated, and kept apart 
^^d peculiar, down in that class. By infallible contagion, 
^'^dent enough to reflection, evident even to Political Econ- 
^^y that will reflect, the misery of the lowest spreads up- 
wards and upwards till it reaches the very highest ; till all has 
&own miserable, palpably false and wrong; and poor drudges 
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hungering ''on meal-husks and boiled grass" do, by circnitoiia 
but sure methods, bring kings' heads to the block ! 

Cash Payment the sole nexus ; and there are so many things 
which cash will not pay ! Cash is a great miracle ; yet it has 
not all power in Heaven, nor even on Earth. " Supply and 
demand" we will honor also; and yet how many ''demands" 
are there, entirely indispensable, which have to go elsewhere 
than to the shops, and produce quite other than cash, before 
they can get their supply ! On the whole, what astonishing 
payments does cash make in this world! Of your Samuel 
Johnson, furnished with " fourpence-half penny a day," and 
solid lodging at nights on the paved streets, as his payment, 
we do not speak ; — not in the way of complaint ; it is a world- 
old business for the like of him, that same arrangement or a 
worse ; perhaps the man, for his own uses, had need even of 
that, and of no better. Nay is not Society, busy with its Tal- 
fourd Copyright Bill and the like, struggling to do something 
effectual for that man ; — enacting with all industry that his 
own creation be accounted his own manufacture, and continue 
unstolen, on his own market-stand, for so long as sixty years ? 
Perhaps Society is right there ; for discrepancies on that side 
too may become excessive. All men are not patient docile 
Johnsons ; some of them are half-mad inflammable Eousseaus. 
Such, in peculiar times, you may drive too far. Society in 
France, for example, was not destitute of cash : Society con- 
trived to pay Philippe d'Orl^ans not yet Egalit^ three hundred 
thousand a year and odd, for driving cabriolets through the 
streets of Paris and other work done ; but in cash, encourage- 
ment, arrangement, recompense or recognition of any kind, it 
had nothing to give this same half-mad Rousseau for his work 
done; whose brain in consequence, too "much enforced" for a 
weak brain, uttered hasty sparks, Contrat Social and the like, 
which proved not so quenchable again ! In regard to that 
species of men too, who knows whether Laissez-faire itself 
(which is Sergeant Talfourd's Copyright Bill continued tc 
eternity instead of sixty years) will not turn out insufficient^ 
and have to cease, one day ? — 

Alas, in regard to so very many things, Laissei^faire ought 
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partly to endeavor to cease ! But in regard to poor Sanspotato 
peasants, Trades-Union craftsmen. Chartist cotton-spinners, 
the time has come when it must either cease or a worse thing 
straightway begin, — a thing of tinder-boxes, vitriol-bottles, 
second-hand pistols, a visibly insupportable thing in the eyeto 
of all. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

NEW BRAS. 

Fob in very truth it is a " new Era ; *' a new Practice has be* 
come indispensable in it. One has heard so often of new eras, 
new and newest eras, that the world has grown rather empty 
of late. Yet new eras do come ; there is no fact surer than 
that they have come more than once. And always with a 
change of era, with a change of intrinsic conditions, there had 
to be a change of practice and outward relations brought 
about, — if not peaceably, then by violence ; for brought about 
it had to be, there could no rest come till then. How many 
eras and epochs, not noted at the moment ; — which indeed 
is the blessedest condition of epochs, that they come qmetly, 
making no proclamation of themselves, and are only visible 
long after : a Cromwell Rebellion, a French Revolution, " strik- 
ing on the Horologe of Time," to tell all mortals what o'clock 
it has become, are too expensive, if one could help it ! — 

In a strange rhapsodic "History of the Teuton Kindred 
{Geschichte der Teutschen Sippschaft)" not yet translated into 
our language, we have found a Chapter on the Eras of England, 
which, were there room for it, would be instructive in this 
place. We shall crave leave to excerpt some pages ; partly as 
a relief from the too near vexations of our own rather sorrow- 
ful Era ; partly as calculated to throw, more or less obliquely, 
some degree of light on the meanings of that. The Author is 
anonymous : but we have heard him called the Herr Professor 
Sauerteig, and indeed think we know him under that name * 
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^ Who shall say what work and works this England has yet 
to do ? For what purpose this land of Britain was created, 
set like a jewel in the encircling blue of Ocean; and this 
Tribe of Saxons^ fashioned in the depths of Time, 'on the 
shores of the Black Sea ' or elsewhere, * out of Harzgebirge 
rock * or whatever other material, was sent travelling hither- 
ward ? No man can say : it was for a work, and for works, 
incapable of announcement in words. Thou seest them there ; 
part of them stand done, and visible to the eye ; even these 
thou canst not name : how much less the others still matter 
of prophecy only ! — They live and labor there, these twenty 
million Saxon men ; they have been born into this mystery of 
life out of the darkness of Past Time : — how changed now 
since the first Father and first Mother of them set forth, 
quitting the tribe of Theuth, with passionate farewell, under 
questionable auspices; on scanty bullock-oart, if they had 
even bullocks and a cart ; with axe and hunting-spear, to sub- 
due a portion of our common Planet ! This Nation now has 
cities and seedfields, has spring-vans, dray-wagons, Long-Acre 
carriages, nay railway trains ; has coined-money, exchange- 
bills, laws, books, war-fleets, spinning-jennies, warehouses and 
West-India Docks : see what it has built and done, what it 
can and will yet build and do ! These umbrageous pleasure- 
woods, green meadows, shaven stubble-fields, smooth-sweep- 
ing roads ; these high-domed cities, and what they hold and 
bear; this mild Good-morrow which the stranger bids thee, 
equitable, nay forbearant if need were, judicially calm and 
law-observing towards thee a stranger, what work has it not 
cost ? How njany brawny arms, generation after generation, 
sank down wearied ; how many noble hearts, toiling while life 
lasted, and wise heads that wore themselves dim with scanning 
and discerning, before this waste WTiUe-cliffy Albion so called, 
with its other Cassiterides Tin Islands, became a British 
Empire ! The stream of World-History has altered its com- 
plexion ; Romans are dead out, English are come in. The red 
broad mark of Komanhood, stamped ineffaceably on that Ohart 
of Time, has disappeared from the present, and belongs only 
to the past. England plays its part ; England too has a mark 
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to leave, and we will hope none of the least significant. Of a 
troth, whosoever had, with the bodily eye, seen Hengst and 
Horsa mooring on the miid-beach of Thanet, on that spring 
morning of the Year 449 ; and then, with the spiritual eye, 
looked forward to New York, Calcutta, Sidney Gove, across 
the ages and the oceans; and thought what Wellingtons, 
Washingtons, Shakspeares, Miltons, Watts, Arkwrights, Wil- 
liam Pitts and Davie Grocketts had to issue from that business, 
and do their several taskworks so, — hs would have said, those 
leather-boats of Hengst's had a kind of cargo in them I A 
genealogic Mythus superior to any in the old Greek, to almost 
any in the old Hebrew itself ; and not a Mythus either, but 
every fibre of it fact. An Epic Poem was there, and all man- 
ner of poems; except that the Poet has not yet made his 
appearance.'' 

''Six centuries of obscure endeavor," continues Sauerteig, 
^ which to read Historians, you would incline to call mere 
obscure slaughter, discord, and misendeavor ; of which all 
that the human memory, after a thousand readings, can re- 
member, is that it resembled, what Milton names it, the 
'flocking and fighting of kites and crows:' this, in brief, 
is the history of the Heptarchy or Seven Kingdoms. Six cen- 
turies; a stormy spring-time, if there ever was one, for a 
Nation. Obscure fighting of kites and crows, however, was 
not the History of it ; but was only what the dim Historians 
of it saw good to record. Were not forests felled, bogs drained, 
fields made arable, towns built, laws made, and the Thouglit 
and Practice of men in many ways perf ecired ? Venerable 
Bede had got a language which he could now not only speak, 
but spell and put on paper: think what lies in that. Be- 
murmured by the (xerman sea-flood swinging slow with sullen 
roar against those hoarse Northumbrian rocks, the venerable 
man set down several things in a legible manner. Or was the 
smith idle, hammering only war-tools ? He had learned metal- 
lurgy, stithy-work in general ; and made ploughshares withal, 
and adzes and mason-hammers. Castra, Gaesters or Ghesters, 
Dons, Tons (Zauns, Enclosures or Totvns), not a few, did they 
not stand there ; of burnt brick, of timber, of latb-and-day s 
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sending up the peaceable smoke of hearths ? England had a 
History then too; though no Historian to write it. Those 
'flockings and fightings/ sad inevitable necessities, were the 
expensive tentative steps towards some capability of living 
and working in concert: experiments they were, not always 
conclusive, to ascertain who had the might over whom, the 
right over whom." 



'<M! Thierry has written an ingenious Book, celebrating 
with considerable pathos the fate of the Saxons fallen under 
that fierce-hearted Conqtuestar, Acquirer or Conqueror, as he 
is named. M. Thierry professes to have a turn for looking 
at that side of things : the fate of the Welsh too moves him; 
of the Celts generally, whom a fiercer race swept before them 
into the mountainous nooks of the West, whither they were 
not worth following. Noble deeds, according to M. Thierry, 
were done by these unsuccessful men, heroic sufferings under- 
gone ; which it is a pious duty to rescue from forgetfulness. 
True, surely! A tear at least is due to the unhappy: it is 
right and fit that there should be a man to assert that lost 
cause too, and see what can still be made of it. Most right : 
— and yet, on the whole, taking matters on that great scale, 
what can we say but that the cause which pleased the gods 
has in the end to please Cato also ? Cato cannot alter it ; 
Cato will find that he cannot at bottom wish to alter it. 

" Might and Right do differ frightfully from hour to hour ; 
but give them centuries to try it in, they are found to be 
identical. Whose land was this of Britain ? God's who made 
it, His and no other's it was and is. Who of God's creatures 
had right to live in it ? The wolves and bisons ? Yes 
they ; till one with a better right showed himself. The Celt, 
'aboriginal savage of Europe,' as a snarling antiquary names 
him, arrived, pretending to have a better right; and did 
accordingly, not without pain to the bisons, make good the 
same. He had a better right to that piece of Grod's land; 
namely a better might to turn it to use ; — a might to settle 
himself there, at least, and try what use he could turn it to. 
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The bisons disappeared; the Celts took possession, and tilled. 
Forever, was it to be ? Alas, Forever is not a category that 
can establish itself in this world of Time. A world of Time, 
by the very definition of it, is a world of mortality and muta- 
bility, of Beginning and Ending. No property is eternal but 
Grod the Maker's : whom Heaven permits to take possession, 
his is the right; Heaven's sanction is such permission, — 
while it lasts : nothing more can be said. Why does that 
hyssop grow there, in the chink of the wall ? Because the 
whole Universe, sufficiently occupied otherwise, could not 
hitherto prevent its growing ! It has the might and the right. 
By the same great law do Eoman Empires establish them- 
selves. Christian Religions promulgate themselves, and all 
extant Powers bear rule. The strong thing is the just thing: 
this thou wilt find throughout in our world ; — as indeed was 
God and Truth the Maker of our world, or was Satan and 
Falsehood? 

''One proposition widely current as to this Norman Con- 
quest is of a Physiologic sort : That the conquerors and con- 
quered here were of different races; nay that the Nobility 
of England is still, to this hour, of a somewhat different blood 
from the commonalty, their fine Norman features contrasting 
so pleasantly with the coarse Saxon ones of the others. God 
knows, there are coarse enough features to be seen among the 
commonalty of that country ; but if the Nobility^s be finer, it 
is not their Normanhood that can be the reason. Does the 
above Physiologist reflect who those same Normans, North- 
men, originally were ? Baltic Saxons, and what other mis- 
cellany of Lurdanes, Jutes and Deutsch Pirates from the 
East-Sea marshes would join them in plunder of France ! If 
living three centuries longer in Heathenism, sea-robbery, and 
the unlucrative fishing of amber could ennoble them beyond 
the others, then were they ennobled. The Normans were 
Saxons who had learned to speak French. No : by Thor and 
Wodan, the Saxons were all as noble as needful; — shaped, 
says the Mythus, <from the rock of the Harzgebirge ; ' brother- 
tribes being made of clay, wood, water, or what other material 
might be going ! A stubborn, taciturn, sulky, indomitable rock- 
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id Bkea; aa e - < all 

like eane^xake af Ar J , in the (^laatB of tlie Hinmuli^^ 

no kw tino in Loiu Citj, a WarwidL or ImnaMer Ooontj^ 

does stfll abondantij .^ 



"" To this English People in Worid-HistDrj, thoe luiTe been, 
•hall I prophesy. Two grand tasks assigned ? Hnge-looming 
through the dim tumalt of the always hifloinniBnsnnihiB 
Present Time, outlines of two tasks disehne tfaemselTes : the 
grand Industrial task of conquering some half or more of this 
Terraqueous Planet for the use of man; then secondly, die 
grand Constitutional task of sharing, in some pacific endur- 
able manner, the fruit of said conquest^ and showing all 
people how it might be done. These I will call their two 
tasks, discernible hitherto in World-History : in both of these 
they have made respectable though unequal progress. Steam- 
engines, ploughshares, pickaxes; what is meant by conquer- 
ing this Planet, they partly know. Electiye franchise^ ballot- 
box, representatiye assembly ; how to accomplish wha^ng of 
that conquest, they do not so well know. Europe knows not ; 
Europe yehemently asks in these days, but reoeiyes no answer, 
no credible answer. For as to the partial Delolmish, Bentha- 
mee, or other French or English answers, current in the proper 
quarters, and highly beneficial and indispensable there, thy 
disbelief in them as final answers, I take it, is complete.^ 



''Succession of rebellions? Successiye clippings away of 
the Supreme Authority ; class after class rising in reyolt to 
say, 'We will no more be governed so'? That is not the 
history of the English Constitution; not altogether that 
Bebellion is the means, but it is not the motiye cause. The 
motive cause, and true secret of the matter, were always this : 
The necessity there was for rebelling ? 

"Rights I will permit thee to call everywhere 'oorreotiy 
articulated mights.^ A dreadful business to artieolate oor* 
rectly ! Consider those Barons of Eunnymede ; ocmsider all 
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maiuier of suooessfollj reyolting men ! Your Great Charter 
has l^o be experimented on, by battle and debate, for a hun- 
dred. &nd fifty years ; is then found to be correct ; and stands 
^ trxL« Magna Charta, — nigh cut in pieces by a tailor, short 
of HkieasureSy in later generations. Mights, I say, are a dread- 
ful business to articulate correctly! Yet articulated they 
^▼B to be ; the time comes for it, the need comes for it, and 
with, enormous difficulty and experimenting it is got done. 
^^^ it not succession of rebellions ; call it rather succession 
of ejcpansions, of enlightenments, gift of articulate utterance 
^^soending ever lower. Class after class acquires faculty of 
^tterajice, — Necessity teaching and compelling ; as the dumb 
Di^ti, seeing the knife at his father's throat, suddenly acquired 
•P^^di I Consider too how class after class not only acquires 
™5ixlty of articulating what its might is, but likewise grows in 
^'^Sb.t, acquires might or loses might ; so that always, after a 
•P^-oe, there is not only new gift of articulating, but there is 
^mething new to articulate. Constitutional epochs will never 
^'^^^e among men." 



^ And so now, the Barons all settled and satisfied, a new 
cla^s hitherto silent had begun to speak ; the Middle Class, 
B.^mely. In the time of James First, not only Elnights of the 
^^Ure but Parliamentary Burgesses assemble, to assert, to com- 
plain and propose ; a real House of Commons has come de- 
cisively into play, — much to the astonishment of James First. 
^e call it a growth of mights, if also of necessities ; a growth 
^( power to articulate mights, and make rights of them. 

'^In those past silent centuries, among those silent classes, 
niuch had been going on. Not only had red-deer in the New 
and other Forests been got preserved and shot ; and treach- 
eries of Simon de Montfort, wars of Red and White Eoses, 
Battles of Crecy, Battles of Bosworth, and many other battles 
been got transacted and adjusted; but England wholly^ not 
without sore toil and aching bones to the millions of sires 
and the millions of sons these eighteen generations, had been 
got drained and tilled, covered with yellow harvests, beautiful 
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and rioh possessions ; tlie mud-wooden Gaesters and Chesters 
had become stoepled tile-roofed compact Towns. Sheffield had 
taken to the manufacture of Sheffield whittles; Worstead 
could £rom wool spin yarn, and knit or weave the same into 
stockings or breeches for men. £agland had property ralua- 
ble to the auctioneer ; but the accumulate manufacturing; com- 
mercial, economio skill which lay impalpably warehoused in 
English hands and heads, what auctioneer could estimate 7 

" Hardly an EnglishmaD to be met with but could do some- 
thing ; some cunninger thing than break his fellow-creatare's 
head with battle-axes. The seven incorporated trades, with 
their million guild-brethren, nith their hammers, theii shut- 
tles and toots, what an army ; — fit to conquer that land of 
England, as we say, and to hold it conquered ! Xay, straDgeat 
of all, the English people had acquired the faculty and habit 
of thinking, — even of believing: individual conscience had 
unfolded itself among them ; Conscience, and Intell^noe its 
handmaid. Ideas of innumerable kinds were circulating among 
these men : witness one Sbakspeare, a wool-comber, poacher, 
or whatever else at Stratford in Warwickshire, who happened 
to write books I Tbe finest human figure, as I apprehend, that 
Nature has hitherto seen fit to make of oar widely diffused 
Teutonic clay. Saxon, Norman, Celt or Sarmat, I find no 
human soul so beautiful, these fifteen hundred known years ; 
— our supreme modern European man. Him England had 
contrived to realize: were there not ideas ? 

"Ideas poetic and also Puritanic, — that had to seek atteis 
ance in the notablest way I England had got her Sbakspeare ; 
but was now about to get her Milton and Oliver Cromwell 
This too we will call a new expansion, hard as it might be to 
articulate and adjust ; this, that a man could aotoally hare a 
Conscience for his own behoof, and not for his Priest's only ; 
that his Priest, be who he might, would henceforth have to 
take that fact along with him. One of the hardest things to 
adjusti It is not adjusted down to this hour. It lasts on- 
wards to the time they call 'Glorious Revolution' before so 
much as a reasonable truce can be made, and tbe war proceed 
by logic mainly. And still it is war, peace, nale— 
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«e call waste Taoancy peace. Bat it needed to be adjusted, 
as tlie others bad doDe, as still others will do. liobility at 
Bannjioede oannot endure foul-play grown palpable j no more 
can Gentry in Long Parliament ; no more can Commonalty in 
Parliament they name Beformed. Prynne's bloody ears wen 
as a testimony and question to all England: 'Ihigliahmen, 
is this fair ? ' Englajid, no longer continent of herself an- 
swered, bellowing as with the voice of lions : ' ITo, it is not 
fairl'" 

" But now on the Industrial side, while tiiis great Constitu- 
tioual controversy, and revolt of the Middle Class bad not 
ended, had yet but begun, what a aboot was that that England, 
welessly, in questof other objects, stmok out across the Ocean, 
into the waste land which it named New England I Hail to 
thee, poor little ship Mayflower, of Delft-Haven : poor common- 
looking ship, hired by common charter-party for coined dollars ; 
ratted with mere oakum and tar ; provisioned with vnlgarest 
biscuit and bacon ; — yet what ship Argo, or miraculous epic 
<lup bttilt by the SearQods, was other than a foolish bmnbarge 
in comparison t Golden fleeces or the like these sailed for, 
*itli or without effect ; tbon little Mayflower hadst in tbee 
^ veritable Promethean spark ; the life-spark of the largest 
NatioD on our Earth, — so we may already name the Trans- 
'iiaaHa Saxon ^Nation. They went seeking leave to hear ser- 
mon in their own method, these Mayflower Puritans ; a most 
West indispensable search : and yet, like Saul the son of Kish, 
>Mking a small thing, they found this unexpected great thii^ 1 
Honor to the brave and tme ; they verily, we say, carry flre 
baa Heaven, and have a power that themselves dream not of. 
Let all men honor Pniitaoism, since Ood has so honored it. 
Idam itself, with its wild heartfelt 'AOak alAar, God u 
gnat,' was it not honored 7 There is bat one thing without 
bonor ; smitten with eternal barrenness, inability to do or be : 
Insincerity, Unbelief. He who believes no Ihinff, who believes 
only the shows of things, is not in relation with Nature and 
?aet at alL Nature denies him; orders him at his earliest 
eonvenience to disarpear. Let him disaiii>6ai- fri.in her 
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domains, — into those of Chaos, Hypothesis aud SimulacraxDy 
or wherever else his parish may be." 



**A8 to the Third Constitutional controversy, that of the 
Working Classes, which now debates itself everywhere these 
fifty years, in France specifically since 1789, in England too 
since 1831, it is doubtless the hardest of all to get articulated : 
finis of peace, or even reasonable truce on this, is a thing I have 
little prospect of for several generations. Dark, wild-weltering, 
dreary, boundless ; nothing heard on it yet but ballot-boxes, Par- 
liamentary arguing ; not to speak of much far worse arguing, by 
steel and lead, from Valmy to Waterloo, to Peterloo I '* — 

''And yet of Representative Assemblies may not this good 
be said: That contending parties in a country do thereby ascer- 
tain one another's strength ? They fight there, since fight they 
must^ by petition. Parliamentary eloquence, not by sword, 
bayonet and bursts of military cannon. Why do men fight 
at all, if it be not that they are yet t^Tzacquainted with one 
another's strength, and must fight and ascertain it ? Knowing 
that thou art stronger than I, that thou canst compel me, I will 
submit to thee : unless I chance to prefer extermination, and 
slightly circuitous suicide, there is no other course for me. 
That in England, by public meetings, by petitio is, by elections, 
leading-articles, and other jangling hubbub and tongue-fence 
which perpetually goes on everywhere in that country, people 
ascertain one another's strength, and the most obdurate House 
of Lords has to yield and give in before it come to cannonad- 
ing and guillotinement : this is a saving characteristic of 
England. Nay, at bottom, is not this the celebrated English 
Constitution itself? This uTispoken Constitution, whereof 
Privilege of Parliament, Money-Bill, Mutiny-Bill, and all that 
could be spoken and enacted hitherto^ is not the essence and 
body, but only the shape and skin ? Such Constitution is, in 
our times, verily invaluable." 



''Long «tormy spring-time, wet contentious April, winter 
filling the lap of very May; but at length the seasQi;! qi 
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summer does come. So long the tree stood naked ; angry wiry 
naked boughs moaning and creaking in the wind : you would 
say, Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground ? Not so ; we 
must wait ; all things will have their time. — Of the man Shak- 
speare, and his Elizabethan Era, with its Sydneys, Baleighs, 
Bacons, what could we say ? That it was a spiritual flower- 
time. Suddenly, as with the breath of June, your rude naked 
tree is touched ; bursts into leaves and flowers, stuih leaves and 
flowers. The past long ages of nakedness, and wintry fer- 
mentation and elaboration, have done their part, though seem- 
ing to do nothing. The past silence has got a voice, all the 
more significant the longer it had continued silent. In trees, 
men, institutions, creeds, nations, in all things extant and 
growing in this Universe, we may note such vicissitudes and 
budding-times. Moreover there are spiritual budding-times; 
and then also there are physical, appointed to nations. 

"Thus in the middle of that poor calumniated Eighteenth 
Century, see once more ! Long winter again past, the dead- 
seeming tree proves to be living, to have been always living ; 
after motionless times, every bough shoots forth on the sudden, 
very strangely : — it now turns out that this favored England 
was not only to have had her Shakspeares, Bacons, Sydneys, 
but to have her Watts, Arkwrights, Brindleys ! We will honor 
greatness in all kinds. The Prospero evoked the singing of 
^el, and took captive the world with those melodies: the 
same Prospero can send his Fire-demons panting across all 
oceans; shooting with the speed of meteors, on cunning high- 
ways, from end to end of kingdoms ; and make Iron his mis- 
sionary, preaching its evangel to the brute Primeval Powers, 
which listen and obey: neither is this small. Manchester, 
with its cotton-fuzz, its smoke and dust, its tumult and conten- 
tious squalor, is hideous to thee ? Think not so : a precious 
substance, beautiful as magic dreams, and yet no dream but 
a reality, lies hidden in that noisome wrappage ; — a wrappage 
struggling indeed (look at Chartisms and such like) to cast 
itself off, and leave the beauty free and visible there ! Hast 
tbou heard, with sound ears, the awakening of a Manchester, 
on Monday morning, at half-past five by the clock \ the rushing 
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off of its thousand mills, like the boom of an Atlantio tide, 
ten thousand times ten thousand spools and spindles all set 
humming there, — it is perhaps, if thou knew it well, sublime 
as a Niagara, or more so. Cotton-spinning is the clothing of 
the naked in its result ; the triumph of man over matter in its 
means. Soot and despair are not the essence of it ; they are 
divisible from it, — at this hour, are they not crying fiercely 
to be divided ? The great Goethe, looking at cotton Switzer- 
land, declared it, I am told, to be of all things that he had seen 
in this world the most poetical. Whereat friend Kanzler von 
MttUer, in search of the palpable picturesque, could not but 
stare wide-eyed. Nevertheless our World-Poet knew well what 
he was saying." 



'^Bichard Arkwright, it would seem, was not a beautiful 
man ; no romance-hero with haughty eyes, Apollo-lip, and ges- 
ture like the herald Mercury ; a plain almost gross, bag-cheeked, 
pot-bellied Lancashire man, with an air of painful reflection, yet 
also of copious free digestion ; — a man stationed by the com- 
munity to shave certain dusty beards, in the Northern parts 
of England, at a halfpenny each. To such end, we say, by 
forethought, oversight, accident and arrangement, had Richard 
Arkwright been, by the community of England and his own 
consent, set apart. Nevertheless, in strapping of razors, in 
lathering of dusty beards, and the contradictions and confu- 
sions attendant thereon, the man had notions in that rough 
head of his ; spindles, shuttles, wheels and contrivances plying 
ideally within the same : rather hopeless-looking ; which, how- 
ever, he did at last bring to bear. Not without difficulty! 
His townsfolk rose in mob round him, for threatening to 
shorten labor, to shorten wages ; so that he had to fly, with 
broken wash-pots, scattered household, and seek refuge else* 
where. Nay his wife too, as I learn, rebelled ; burnt his 
wooden model of his spinning-wheel ; resolute that he should 
stick to his razors rather ; — for which, however, he decisively, 
as thou wilt rejoice to understand, packed her out of doors. 
reader, what a Historical Phenomenon is that bag-cheeked« 
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pot-bellied, mnch-enduring, mach-iiiyenting barber! Frenoh 
Beyolutions were a-brewing : to resist the same in any measure, 
imperial Kaisers were impotent without the cotton and doth 
of England ; and it was this man that had to give England the 
power of cotton." 

''Neither had Watt of the Steam-engine a heroic origin, any 
kindred with the princes of this world. The princes of this 
world were shooting their partridges ; noisily, in Parliament 
or elsewhere, solving the question, Head or tail ? while this 
man with blackened fingers, with grim brow, was searching 
out, in his workshop, the Fire-secret ; or, having found it, was 
painfully wending to and fro in quest of a ' moneyed man,' as 
indispensable man-midwife of the same. Reader, thou shalt 
admire what is admirable, not what is dressed in admirable ; 
leam to know the British lion even when he is not throne- 
supporter, and also the British jackass in lion's skin even when 
he is. Ah, couldst thou always, what a world were it I But 
has the Berlin Boyal Academy or any English Useful-Enowl- 
ed^ Society discovered, for instance, who it was that first 
scratched earth with a stick ; and threw comSf the biggest he 
cooii find, into it ; seedgrains of a certain grass, which he 
luuned white or wheat ? Again, what is the whole Tees-water 
and other breeding-world to him who stole home from the 
forests the first bison-calf, and bred it up to be a tame bison, 
& milk-cow ? No machine of all they showed me in Birming- 
ham can be put in comparison for ingenuity with that figure 
of the wedge named knifey of the wedges named saw, of the 
lever named hammer : — nay is it not with the hammer-knife, 
oamed givordf that men fight, and maintain any semblance of 
constituted authority that yet survives among us ? The steam- 
engine I call fire-demon and great; but it is nothing to the 
invention of fire. Prometheus, Tubal-cain, Triptolemus ! Are 
not our greatest men as good as lost ? The men that walk 
daily among us, clothing us, warming us, feeding u£f, walk 
shrouded in darkness, mere mythic men. 

^It is said, ideas produce revolutions; and truly so they 
do; not spiritual ideas only, but even mechanical. In this 

clanging clashing universal Sword-dance that the European 
CaBt^D Vol 18 
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world now dances for the last half-century, Voltaire is but one 
choragus, where Richard Arkwright is another. Let it danoe 
itself out. When Arkwright shall have become mythio like 
Arachne, we shall still spin in peaceable profit by him ; and 
the Sword-dance, with all its sorrowful shufiUngs, Waterloo 
waltzesy Mofioow gallopades, how forgotten will that be ! " 



*^ On the whole, were not all these things most unezpoctod, 
unforeseen ? As indeed what thing is foreseen ; especially 
what man, the parent of things I Robert Olive in that same 
time went out, with a developed gift of penmanship, as writer 
or superior book-keeper to a trading factory established in the 
distant East. With gift of penmanship developed ; with other 
gifts not yet developed, which the calls of the case did by and 
by develop. Not fit for book-keeping alone, the man was 
found fit for conquering Nawaubs, founding kingdoms, Indian 
Empires I In a questionable manner, Indian Empire from the 
other hemisphere took up its abode in Leadenhall Street, in 
the City of London. 

'' Accidental all these things and persons look, unexpected 
every one of them to man. Yet inevitable every one of them ; 
foreseen, not unexpected, by Supreme Power ; prepared, ap- 
pointed from afar. Advancing always through all centuries, 
in the middle of the eighteenth they arrived. The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, cloth-cropping, iron* 
forging, steam-engineing, railwaying, commercing and careering 
towards all the winds of Heaven, — in this inexplicable noisy 
manner ; the noise of which, in Power-mills, in progress-of-die- 
species Magazines, still deafens us somewhat. Most noisy, 
sudden ! The Staffordshire coal-stratum and coal-strata lay 
side by side with iron-strata, quiet since the creation of the 
world. Water flowed in Lancashire and Lanarkshire ; bitu- 
minous fire lay bedded in rocks there too, — over which how 
many fighting Stanleys, black Douglases, and other the like 
oontentious persons, had fought out their bickerings and broils, 
not without result, we will hope ! But God said. Let the inm 
missionaries be ; and they were. Goal and iron, so long doee 
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anregardful neighbors, are wedded together ; Birminghftm and 

Wolverhampton, and the hundred Stygian forges, with their 

fire-throats and never-resting sledge-hammers, rose into day. 

Wet Manooniam stretched out her hand towards Carolina and 

the torrid zone, and plucked cotton there ; who could fotbid 

her, that had the skill to weave it ? Fish fled thereupon from 

the Mersey River, vexed with innumerable keels. England^ I 

say, dug out her bitumen-fire, and bade it work : towns rose, 

and steeple-chimneys ; — Chartisms also, and Parliaments they 

name Reformed." 

Such, figuratively given, are some prominent points, chief 
mountain-summits, of our English History past and present^ 
according to the Author of this strange untranslated Wor^, 
whom we think we recognize to be an old acquaintance. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PABLIABfENTARY RADICALISM. 

To OS, looking at these matters somewhat in the same light, 
Reform-Bills, French Revolutions, Louis-Philippes, Chartisms, 
Revolts of Three Days, and what not, are no longer inexpli- 
cable. Where the great mass of men is tolerably right, all is 
right ; where they are not right, all is wrong. The speaking 
classes speak and debate, each for itself; the great dumb, 
deep-buried class lies like an Enceladus, who in his pain,*if he 
will complain of it, has to produce earthquakes ! Everywhere, 
in these countries, in these times, the central fact worthy of 
all oonsideration forces itself on us in this shape : the claim 
of the Free Working-man to be raised to a level, we may say, 
with the Working Slave ; his anger and cureless discontent till 
that be done. Food, shelter, due guidance, in return for his 
labor : candidly interpreted. Chartism and all such isms mean 
tiiat ; and the madder they are, do they not the more emphati- 
eilly mean, *^ See what guidance you have given us ! What 
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delirium we are brought to talk and project, guided by m^ 
body ! " Laissez-faire on the part of the Groverning Classes, 
we repeat again and again, will, with whatever difficulty, haye 
to cease ; pacific mutual division of the spoil, and a world well 
let alone, will no longer suffice. A Do-nothing Guidance ; and 
it is a Do-something World ! Would to God our Ducal Duces 
would become Leaders indeed ; our Aristocracies and Priest- 
hoods discover in some suitable degree what the world expected 
of them, what the world could no longer do without getting of 
them ! Nameless unmeasured confusions, misery to themselves 
and us, might so be spared. But that too will be as Grod has 
appointed. If they learn, it will be well and happy : if not they, 
then others instead of them will and must, and once more, 
though after a long sad circuit, it will be well and happy. 

Neither is the history of Chartism mysterious in these 
times; especially if that of Radicalism be looked at. All 
along, for the last five-and-twenty years, it was curious to 
note how the internal discontent of England struggled to find 
vent for itself through any orifice : the poor patient, all sick 
from centre to surface, complains now of this member, now of 
that; — corn-laws, currency-laws, free-trade, protection, want 
of free-trade : the poor patient tossing from side to side, seek- 
ing a sound side to lie on, finds none. This Doctor says, it is 
the liver; that other, it is the lungs, the head, the heart, 
defective transpiration in the skin. A thorough-going Doctor 
of eminence said, it was rotten boroughs ; the want of extended 
suffrage to destroy rotten boroughs. From of old, the English 
patient himself had a continually recurring notion that this 
was it. The English people are used to suffrage ; it is their 
panacea for all that goes wrong with them ; they have a fixed- 
idea of suffrage. Singular enough : one's right to vote for a 
Member of Parliament, to send one's " twenty-thousandth part 
of a master of tongue-fence to National Palaver," — the Doc- 
tors asserted that this was Freedom, this and no other. It 
seemed credible to many men, of high degree and of low. 
The persuasion of remedy grew, the evil was pressing ; Swing's 
ricks were on fire. Some nine years ago, a State-surgeon rose, 
and in peculiar circumstances said : Let there be extension of 
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Uie suffrage ; let the great Doctor's nostruixii the patient's old 
passionate prayer be fulfilled ! 

Parliamentary Radicalism^ while it gave articulate utterance 
to 'tlie discontent of the English people, could not by its worst 
ene;xiiy be said to be without a function. If it is in the natural 
order of things that there must be discontent, no less so is it 
tha.t; such discontent should have an outlet, a Parliamentary 
Toice. Here the matter is debated of, demonstrated, contra- 
dicted, qualified, reduced to feasibility; — can at least solace 
itself with hope, and die gently, convinced of unfeasibility. 
The New, Untried ascertains how it will fit itself into the 
arrangements of the Old ; whether the Old can be compelled 
to admit it ; how in that case it may, with the Tninimnm of 
^olence, be admitted. Nor let us count it an easy one, this 
Sanction of Radicalism ; it was one of the most difSksult. The 
pain-stricken patient does, indeed, without effort groan and 
complain ; but not without effort does the physician ascertain 
what it is that has gone wrong with him, how some remedy 
o^y be devised for him. And above all, if your patient is not 
oi^e sick man, but a whole sick nation ! Dingy dumb millions, 
grimed with dust and sweat, with darkness, rage and sorrow, 
s^^ood round these men, saying, or struggling as they could to 
8ay : " Behold, our lot is unfair ; our life is not whole but 
Bick ; we cannot live under injustice ; go ye and get us jus- 
tice!" For whether the poor operative clamored for Time- 
^31, Factory-bill, Corn-bill, for or against whatever bill, this 
^as what he meant. All bills plausibly presented might have 
some look of hope in them, might get some clamor of approval 
from him ; as, for the man wholly sick, there is no disease in 
the Nosology but he can trace in himself some symptoms of 
it Such was the mission of Parliamentary Radicalism. 

How Parliamentary Radicalism has fulfilled this mission, 
intrusted to its management these eight years now, is known 
to all men. The expectant millions have sat at a feast of the 
Barmecide ; been bidden fill themselves with the imagination 
of meat. What thing has Radicalism obtained for them; 
what other than shadows of things has it so much as asked 
for them? Cheap Justice, Justice to Ireland, Irish Appro- 
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priation-Clause, Rate>paying GlauBe, Poor-Rate, Churcli-Rati^ 
Household Suffi^ge, Ballot QuestdoQ "opea" or shat: not 
thiDgB bnt shadows of things ; Benthamee formulas ; barren 
as the eaet-wind ! An Dltra-radical, not seemingly of the 
Benthamee species, is forced to exclaim : " The people are at 
last wearied. They say, Why should we be mined in oar 
shops, thrown out of our farms, voting for these men ? Minis- 
terial majorities decline ; this Ministry has become impotent^ 
had it even the wilt to do good. They have called long to VBf 
"We are a Reform Ministry.; will ye not support us?" We 
have supported them ; borne them forward indignantly on 
our shoulders, time after time, fall after fall, when they bad 
been burled out into the street; and lay prostrate, helpless, 
like dead luggage. It is the fact of a Reform Ministry, not 
the name of one that we would support! Languor, sit^ess 
of hope deferred pervades the public mind ; the public nund 
says at last, Why all this struggle for the name tk a Seform 
Ministry ? Let the Tories be Ministry if they will ; let at 
least some living reality be Ministry 1 A rearing horse that 
will only run backward, he is not the horse one would choose 
to travel on: yet of all conceivable horses the worst is the 
dead horse. Mounted on a rearing horse, you may back him, 
spur him, check him, make a little way even backwards : bnt 
seated astride of your dead horse, what ohance is there for 
you in the chapter of possibilities ? You sit motionless, hope- 
less, a spectacle to gods aud men." 

There is a class of revolutionists named Girondiru, whose 
fate in history is remarkable enough 1 Men who rebel, aui 
urge the Lower Classes to rebel, ought to have other thoa 
Formulas to go upon. .o discern in the misery of the 

toiling complaining mil C misery, but only a raw mate- 

rial which can be wroi i>atxd traded in, for one's own 

poor hide-bound t Jlsgti^Kj^m miUions of 

living fellow^creatur '^^^^^^^^tfe'' boaoms, 

beating, suffering, h 
masses for blowing d 
ings for lu : such 
man is justi 
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Uves under, for a llglrt cause, be such Authority what it may. 
Obedience, little sa many may consider that side of the matter, 
is the primary duty of man. No man but is bound indefeasi* 
My, with all force of obligation, to obey. Parents, teachers, 
superiors, leaders, these all creatures recognize as deserring 
obedience. Eecognized or not recc^nized, a, man has his Bupe> 
riors, a regular hierarchy above him ; extending up, degree 
above degree, to Heaven itself and God the Maker, who made 
His world not for anarchy but for rule and order ! It is not a 
light matter when the just man can recognize in the powers 
Kt over (him no longer anything that ts divine; when resist- 
awe against such becomes a deeper law of order than obedi- 
*Me to them j when the just man sees himself in the tragical 
poiition of a stirrer-up of strife I Bebel without duo and most 
doe cause, is the ugliest of words ; the first rebel was Satan. 

But now in these circumstances shall we blame the nnvotmg 
appointed millions that they turn away with horror from 
this name of a Reform Ministry, name of a Parliamentary 
fiadicftlism, and demand a fact and reality thereof? That 
^ey too, having still faith in what so many had faith in, still 
"nnt " extension of the suffrage " the one thing needful ; 
■Qd say, in such manner as they can, Let the suffrage be still 
ettendfld, then all will be well ? It is the ancient British 
^tli; promulgated in these ages by prophets and evangelists; 
{nuhed forth from barrel-heads by all manner of men. He 
vho is free and blessed has his twenty-thousandth part of » 
Witer of tongne-fence in Kational Palaver ; whosoever is not 
hleased but unhappy, the ailiuent of him is that he has it not 
Ought he not to have it, tlii:n ? By the law of God and of 
lien, yea ; — and will have it withal 1 Chartism, with its 
"(JTe points," bom aloft on jjikeheads and torchlight meetings, 
is there. Chartism is one of the most natural phenomena in 
Inctand. Not that Chartism now exists should provoke won* 
dfr; but that the invited hun^y people should have sat eight 
H|^^ St such table of the Barmecide, patiently expecting 
H^^Erijat from the Name of a Reform Ministry, and not till 
^^^^^J4^^y**r8 have grown hopeless, this is the respectable 
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IMFOeSIBLK. 



"Bdt what sre we to do?" exclaims the practical man, 
impatiently on every side: "Descend from speculation and 
the safe pulpit, down into the rough market-place, and sajr 
what can be done ! " — practical man, there seem very many 
things which practice and true manlike effort, in Parliament 
and oat of it, might actually avail to do. But the first of all 
things, as already said, is to gird thyself up for actual doing ; 
to know that thou actually either must do, or, as the Irish say, 
" come out of that ! " 

It is not a lucky word this same impouibU : no good oomes 
of those that have it so often in their mouth. Who is he that 
says always, There is a lion in the way? Sluggard, thou 
must slay the lion, then ; the way has to be travelled I In 
Alt, in Fractioe, innumerable critics will demonstrate that 
most things are henceforth impossible ; that we are got, onoe 
for all, into the region of perennial commonplace, and most 
contentedly continue there. Let such critics demonstrate ; it 
is the nature of them : what harm is in it ? Poetry onoe wall 
demouBttated to be impossible, arises thfl Burns, ariem tin 
Goethe. TInheroie commonplace being now clearly all we have 
to look for, comes the Napoleon, comes the conquest of the 
world. It was proved by fluxionary calculus, that steamships 
could never get across from the farthest point of Ireland to 
the nearest of Newfoundland : i[0[it:lling forw, resiating force, 
maximum here, minimum then; ; S.y law of Kstore, and geo- 
metric demonstration: — n)alt Wgld^^^B^^Xhe i 
Western could weigh a 
done. The Great ^ ~ ' 
of the Hudson ' 
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Tork,and left our still moist paper-demoostration to dry itself 
at leisuie. " Impossible ? " cried Mirabeaa to his secretary, 
"Sfene diUs jamais ce bite de mat, Never name to me that 
blockhead of a word ! " 

There la a phenomenon which one might call Paralytic 
Hadicalism, in these days ; which gaagea with Statistic meaani' 
ing-reed, sounda with Philosophic Pditico-Eoonomie pivimmefe 
the deep dark sea of troubles ; and having taught us rightly 
what an infinite sea of troubles it is, soms up with the j)raotical 
infereoce, and use of consolation, That nothing whatever can 
be done in it by man, who has simply to sit still, and look 
vistfully to " time and general laws : " and thereupon, wiUiout 
M much aa recommending suicide, coldly takes its leave of ua. 
Host paralytic, uninstructive ; unproductive of any comfort 
to one! They are an unreasonable class who cry, "Peace, 
peace," when there u no peace. But what kind of class are 
l^t; who cry, " Peace, peace, have I not told you that there is 
no peace 1 " Paralytic Radicalism, frequent among those St^ 
tistic Inends of oars, is one of the most afSictive phenomena 
Uie mind of man can be called to contemplate. One prays 
^t it at least might cease. Let Paralysis retire into secret 
pUcea, and dormitories proper for it; the public highways 
ooght not to be occupied by people demonstrating that motion 
U impossible. Paralytic; — and also, thank Heaven, entirely 
Use 1 Listen to a thinker of another sort : " All evil, and this 
6Til too, is as a nightmare ; the instant you begin to atir under 
'tithe evil is, properly speaking, gone." Consider, reader, 
viether it be not actually so ? Evil, once manfully fronted, 
ffiues to be evil; there is geneious battle-hope in place of 
dead passive misery ; the evil itself has become a kind of 

B practical man, therefore, we will repeat that he has, 

nt thing he can " do," to gird himself up for actual 

B know well that he is either there to do, or not there 

e, right]y girded up, how many things will present 

il.'le which nc r are not attemptable 1 Two 

1, for 1 ; last ten years, in all think- 

'ering> of late, even on the 
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tongues of not a, few. With a word on each of these, m will 
dismiss the practical maD, and right gladly take ourselves into 
obscurity and silence again. UniversaJ Education is the first 
great thing we mean ; general Emigration is the second. 

Who would suppose that Education were a thing which had 
to be advocated on the ground of local expediency, or indeed 
on any ground ? Ar if it stood not on the basis of everlasting 
duty, as a prime necessity of man. It is a thing that ahoold 
need no advocating ; much as it does actually need. To impart 
the gift of thinking to those wbo cannot think, and yet who 
could in that case think ; this, one would imagine, was the first 
function a government had to set about discharging. Were it 
not a cruel thing to see, in any province of an empire, the 
inhabitants living all mutilated in their limbs, each strong 
man with his right arm lamed ? How much cmeler to find 
the strong soul, with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct bo 
that it sees notl Light has come into the world, bnt to this 
poor peasant it has come in vain. For six thousand years the 
Sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, have been devising, doing, 
discovering; in mysterious infinite indissoluble oommunioil, 
warring, a little band of brothers, against the great blaok eat 
pire of Ifeoeesity and Night ; they have accomplished soch a 
conquest and conquests : and to this man it is all as if it had 
not been. The four-and-twenty letters of the Alphabet are 
still Runic enigmas to him. He passes by on the other side; 
and that great Spiritual Kingdom, the toil-won conquest of hia 
own brothers, all that his brothers have conquered, is a thing 
non-extant for him. An invisible empire ; he knowe it no^ 
suspects it not. And is it not his withal ; the conquest of hit 
own brothers, the lawfully acquired possession of all msnf 
Baleful enchantment lies over him, from generation to genem- 
tion; he knows not that such an empire is Ms, that RuK SA 
empire is at all. Oh, what are bills of rights, emaoctpationa «( 
black slaves into black apprentdcea, lawsuits in ohancory for 
some short i E ; of a bit of <aad ? The grand " seedfield 
ofll " B:ire it him not. Time's seed- 

fiel^ il i A Jti. — - — u-i,]g 211^ peid- 



^ 
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ooBuis, nay ber ioweis too and pearMiTers, all that was wise 
and heroic and victorious here below ; of which the Earth's 
oentnries are but aa furrows, for it stretchea forth from the 
Beginniiig onward evea into this Day I 

" Hj luhentuiM, how lordly wide ud fur ; 
Tim* it mj fAir teedfield, to Time I 'm heir I " — 

Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It lasts from 
year to year, from century to century ; the blinded sire slaves 
hiouelf out, and leaves a blinded son ; and men, made in the 
ong^ of Qod, continue as two-legged beasta of labor ; — and 
in the largest empire of the world, it is a debate whether a 
raiall fraction of the Eevenue of one Day (£30,000 is but 
that) shall, after Thirteen Centuries, be laid out on it, or not 
l«id out on it. Have we Governors, have we Teachers ; have 
M had a Church these thirteen hundred years ? What is an 
Overseer of souls, an Archoverseer, Archiepiseopus ? Is he 
umething 7 If so, let him lay his hand on his heart, and say 

But quitting all that, of which the human soul cannot well 
speak in terms of civility, let us observe now that EdncatioD 
u not only an eternal duty, but has at length become even a 
^porary and ephemeral oue, which the necessities of the 
lioor will oblige us to look after. These Twenty-four millioa 
Uboriug men, if their affairs remain unregulated, chaotic, will 
onrn ricks and mills ; reduce us, themselves and the world int» 
aihes and ruin. Simply their affairs cannot remain unregu- 
lated, chaotic ; but must be regulated, brought into some kind 
of order. What intellect were able to regulate them ? The 
- iatellect of a Bacon, the energy of a Luther, if left to their 
own itrength, might pause in dismay before such a task ; a 
Bacon and Luther added together, to be perpetual prime 
minister over as, could not do it. No one great and greatest 
intellect can do it. What can ? Only Twenty-four million 
ordinary intellects, once awakened into action; these, well 
presided over, may. Intellect, insight, is the discernment of 
p to ditorder ; it ia the disi overy of the will of Nature, of 
~ ' ' ' " ' ihe capability to walk aooordii^ 
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to that. With perfect intellect, were such possible without 
perfect morality, the world would be perfect ; its efforts unerr- 
ingly oorxect, its results continually successful, its conditioa 
faultleea. Intellect is like light ; the Chaos becomes a World 
under it : fiat lux. These Twenty-four million intellects are 
but common intellects ; but they are intellects ; in eameat 
about the matter, instructed each about his own province of 
it; laboring each perpetually, with what partial light can be 
attained, to bring such province into rationality. From the 
partial determinations and their conflict springs the universaL 
Precisely what quantity of intellect was in the Twenty-four 
millions will be exhibited by the result they arrive at ; that 
quantity and no more. According as there was intellect or no 
intellect in the individuals, will the general conclusion they 
make out embody itself as a world-healing Truth and Wisdom, 
or as a baseless fateful Hallucination, a Chimera breathing 
not &bulou8 fire! 

Dissenters call for one scheme of Education, the Church 
objects ; this party objects, and that ; there is endless objec- 
tion, by him and by her and by it : a subject encumbered with 
difficulties on every side! Pity that difficulties exist; that 
Eelig^on, of all things, should occasion difficulties. We do 
not extenuate them: in their reality they are considerable; 
in their appearance and pretension, they are insuperable, 
heart-appalling to all Secretaries of the Home Department. 
For, in very truth, how can Eeligion be divorced ^m Edu- 
cation? An irreverent knowledge is no knowledge; may be 
a development of the logical or other handicraft faculty in- 
ward or outward; but is no culture of the soul of a man. 
A knowledge that ends in barren self-worship, comparative 
indifference or contempt for all God's Universe except one 
insignificant item thereof, what is it ? Handicraft develop- 
ment, and even shallow as handicraft Nevertheless is handi« 
craft itself, and the habit of the merest logic, nothing ? It 
is already something; it is the indispensable beginning of 
everything! Wise men know it to be an indispensable some- 
thing; not yet much; and would so gladly superadd to it 
the element whereby it may become alL Wise men would not 
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qomnel in attempting thb; they wonld lovingly cooperate 
in attempting it. 

^And now how teach religion?" so asks the indignant 
Ultra-radica], cited above ; an Ultrarradical seemingly not of 
the Benihamee species, with whom, though his dialect is Ua 
diftexenty there are sound Chnrchmen, we hope, who have some 
fellow-feeling: ^ How teach religion ? By plying with litiir* 
gies^ raterhiwrnsj credos ; droning thirty-nine or other articles 
ineessantfy into the infant ear ? Friends! In that case, why 
not apply to Birmingham^ and have Mar.hinf!S made, and set 
iqi at all street^omersy in highways and by-ways, to repeat 
and vodfenUe the same, not eeasing nig^ or day? The 
genina of Birming^bam is adfiqnate to that Albertos Magnns 
had a leather man that could astienlate; not to speak of 
Maitznns Seriblems' X tmberg man that could reason as wdl 
as we know who! Depend i^on it^ Birmingham ean maks 
machines to r eDc at liuuvi cs and articles « to do whatsoever 
feat is medianieaL And what wexe all scboohnasten, nay all 
priests and rhjinrlifs^ oompawd with tliis Krmingliam Inon 
Chsrdi! Totes of two mrnywis in aid of tlie duudk wens 
then sniagihin^ Ton order, ^ ^o many povnds a head, so 
thrmtind ivon pazaosa as yoor grant <ioveo; Mod Ss 
by ■ ^ 1i'^tifirti l '^ !J ^ saaaurr in aS qnaneo whetxcoever 
to pRadb lihere izuk^iendeDt of tbe voridL In load 
ntd]} iBO« in imawafcened dkstrktiy tmuUet 
witk argmii em j fliinf rnftMrty. jon loakit tibe wiikdj;n{ies wideiv 
saeBgtibai liie maon ateasD^linder: tost pancu j«saicsb«i^ to 
tiie due ite&L, wixik joq pvie \nw oral; and Sean 2k> man 4r 
tica^ fie» wen a. '^CSmrc^MfrtfeaEiakffi;' to vitksb I, wJifc 
rr }aBt pmmr^ did I ^bohere iii iL would aubacxilif:. ^* 

^Te ^ibnd leasee of lirtr nliitd ! Are we Oalmodo^ tftia^ 
lir tpnrmg of a so&i^arT calabaeii wii^ wrax^m pn^^cs 

3t? If JEammcm smd matduncsj liKr means cf oa&v«nui^ 
Kmk, ac of ajnTnmy oocUil ? Ic <jirod. as J«an l^anl 
jB B gkflfl d ji wonld be. beoon^ v^scDr a Ftsofr; ttie £)fiLcir top 
n Gese*! Alab. Idae AtueiioL tdiouid Irnvt^ got tiit jt^ngtL 'itf 
pitting on pBOBBts^ v^smjufoJtUL, and pexrtststtuu^ iuu^ tirtr sauctu- 
ary Jteslf ! Chi dzuuix^ til articiei^ vsyaatiMit id lifinzgitt^ 
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and all the cash and contrivaiice of Birmiiighaiii and the Banl 
of England united bring ethereal fire into a human soul, quidt- 
en it out of earthly darkness into heavenly wisdom ? Soul s 
kindled only by soul. To ' teach ' religion, the first thing need- 
ful, and also the last and the only thing, ia finding of a nun 
who Aaa religion. All else follows from this, church-buildiig, 
churoh-extension, whatever else is needful fallows ; without 
this nothing will follow." 

From which we for our part conclude that the method of 
teaching religion to the English people is still far behindhand ; 
that the wise and pious may well ask themselves in silence 
wistfully " How ia that last priceless element, by which edu- 
cation becomes perfect, to be superadded 7 " and the unwise 
who think themaelveB pious, answering aloud, " By this metJiod, 
By that method," long argue of it to small purpose. 

But now, in the mean time, could not, by some fit official 
person, some fit announcement be made, in words well-weighed, 
in plan well-schemed, adequately representing the facts of the 
thing, That after thirteen centuries of waiting, he the official 
person, and England with him, was minded now to have the 
mystery of the Alphabetic Letters imparted to all human 
eouls in this realm ? Teaching of religion was a thing he 
oould not undertake to settle this day; it would be work for 
a day after this ; the work of this day was teaching of ths 
alphabet to all people. The miraculous art of reading and 
writing, such seemed to him the needful preliminary of all 
teaching, the first oomer-stone of what foundation soever 
could be laid for what edifice soever, in the teaching kind. 
Let pious ChuTchism make haste, let pious Dissenterism make 
haste, let all pious preachers and missionaries make haste, 
bestir themselves according to their zeal and skill ; he the 
ofltoial person stood up for the Alphabet ; and was even im- 
patient for it, having waited thirteen centuries now. He 
insisted, and would take no denial, postponement, promise^ 
excuse or subterfuge. That all English persons should be 
taught to read. He appealed to all rational Englishmen, <A 
all oreeds, classes and colors, Whether this ' 
demand f nay whether it was not r- ■— ^' — — ibla t 
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these days. Swing and Chartism having risen ? For a choice 
ol Hnoffensive Hornbooks, and Sohoolmaeters able to teaoh 
nadiug, he trusted the mere secular sagaci^ of a National 
OoUective WiBdom, in proper committee, might be found 
•nficient. He purposed to appoint such Schoolmaeten, to 
Tenture on the choice of such Hornbooks ; to send a School- 
master and Hornbook into every township, parish and hamlet 
of England ; so that, in ten years hence, an Englishman who 
could not read might be acknowledged as the monster, which 
he really is ! 

This official person's plan we do not give. The thing lies 
there, with the iacta of It, and with the appearances or sham- 
facts of it i a plan adequately representing the facts of the 
thing conld by human energy be struck out, does lie there for 
discovery and striking out It is his, the official person's duty, 
not ours, to mature a plan. We can believe that Ghurohism 
and Dissenterism would clamor aloud ; but yet that in the 
mere secular Wisdom of Parliament a perspicacity eqoal to 
the choice of Hornbooks might, in very deed, be found to re- 
side. England we believe would, if consulted, resolve to that 
effect. Alas, grants of a half-day's revenue onoe in the thir- 
teen centuries for such an object, do not call out the voice 
of England, only the superficial clamor of England I Horn- 
books unexceptionable to the candid portion of England, we 
mil believe, might he selected. Nay, we can conceive that 
Schoolmasters fit to teach reading might, by a board of rational 
IML, whether from Oxford or Hozton, or from both or neither 
ot these places, be pitched upon. We can conceive even, as 
in Prosaia, that a penalty, civil disabilities, that penalties and 
Usabilities till they were found effectual, might be by law 
u^ted on every parent who did not teach his children to 
rtad, on every man who had not been taught to read. We 
Wi conceive, in fine, such is the vigor of our imagination, 
tiiere might be found in England, at a dead-lift, strength 
snoTigh to perform this miracle, and produce it henceforth as 
> miracle done ; the teaching of England to read I Harder 
tilings, we do know, have been performed by nations before 
Ibwa ' ng than England. 
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Ah me ! if, by some beneficeiit chance, there should be a 
ofBoUl man found in England who could and would, wii' ^ 
liberate courage, after ripe counsel, with candid insight, wii 
patience, practical sense, knowing realities to be real, knowii) 
clamors to be clamorous and to seem real, propose this thu| 
and the insumerable things springing from it,— woe to ao; 
Ghorohistu or any Dissenterism that cast itself athwart ib 
path of that man ! Avaunt, ye gainsayers I is darkness ui< 
ignorance of the Alphabet necessary for you ? Beconcil 
yourselves to the Alphabet, or depart else-whither 1 — Wool 
not all that has genuineness in England gradually rally reus 
such a man ; all that baa strength in England ? For reaifitie 
alone have strength ; wind-bags are wind ; cant is cant, leay 
it alone there. Nor are all clamors momentous ; among lirin 
creatures, we find, the loudest is the longest-eared; amon 
lifeless things, the loudest is the drum, the emptiest. Ala: 
that official persons, and all of us, had not eyes to see wlu 
was real, what was merely chimerical, and thought or calle 
itself real I How many dread minatory Castle-spectres shoal 
we leave there, with their admonishing right-hand and ghaatJ 
burning saucer-eyes, to do simply whatsoever they might fir 
themselves able to do t Alas, that we were not real ourselvai 
we should otherwise have surer vision for the reaL Castl 
spectres, in their utmost terror, are but poor mimicries of thi 
real and most real terror which lies in the Life of every Mai 
that, thou coward, is the thing to be afraid of, if thou wilt lii 
in fear. It is but the scratch of a bare bodkin ; it is but H 
flight of a few days of time ; and even thou, poor palpitatii 
featherbrain, wilt find how real it is. Etebnitt : hast the 
beard of that ? Is that a fact, or is it no fact ? Are Bud 
ingham House and 8t Stephen's tn thal^ or not in that 7 

But now we -e to s ik of the second great thing 

Emigration. It v re, all new epochs, so convulse 

and tumolto i^axe "sxpansions," increase c 

faculty n j MH^^U^trae of the co- 

fusio ^^^^^^HBl^steF afQic: 
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naked intriDBically a moat blessed thing? Mancheeter onoe 
Oi^Canic will bless and not afiSict. The confusione, if we would 
understand them, are at bottom mere increase which we know 
not yet how to manage ; " new wealth which the old cofFers 
will not hold." How true is this, above all, of the strange 
phenomenon called " over-population " 1 Over-population is 
the grand anomaly, which is bringing all other anomalies to a 
crisis. N^ow once more, as at the end of the Boman Empire, 
a most confused epoch and yet one of the greatest, the Teutonic 
Countries find themselves too full. On a certain western rim 
of our small Europe, there are more men than were expected. 
Heaped up against the western shore there, and for a couple 
of hundred miles Inward, the " tide of population " swells too 
high, and confuses itself somewhat I Over-population ? And 
yet, if this small western rim of Europe is overpeopled, does 
not everywhere else a whole vacant Earth, as it were, call to 
US, Come and till me, come and reap me I Can it be an evil 
that in an Earth such as ours there should be new Men 7 Con- 
sidered as mercantile commodities, as working machines, is 
Uere in Birmingham or out of it a machine of such value ? 
" Oood Heavens 1 a white European Man, standing on his two 
^egB, with his two five-fingered Hands at his shackle-bones, 
*Ad miracolous Head on his shoulders, is worth something 
^Considerable, one would say I " The stupid black African man 
^^Vxxgs money in the market ; the much stupider four-footed 
**«*r8e brings money ; — it is we that have not yet learned the 
%x^ of managing our white European man 1 

^Ihe controversies on Malthus and the "Population Prin- 
*i:^e," "Preventive check" and so forth, with which the 
I>*ilili4 «v has been daafenfld for a loi^ while, are indeed sufB- 
<i»eiitly monrnful. Dreary, stolid, dismal, without hope for 
"t^liia world or the next, is all that of the preventive check and 
*^e denial of the preventive che Anti-Malthnsians quoting 
*l»eir Bible against palpable a i i not a pleasant spectacle. 
*^*n the other hand, how o have we read in M^thnsian 
**e'«efjict<ir3 of the species: "'i' wa people have their 

edition in their own ban } aiminish the supply 

■ *,mA np AM.*u ♦ jd and the remnneration 
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will increase ! " Yes, let them diminish the supply : bat who 
are they ? They are twenty-four millions of human indirid- 
nals, scattered oyer a hundred and eighteen thousand square 
miles of space and more ; weaving, delving, hammering, joiner* 
ing ; each unknown to his neighbor ; each distinct within his 
own skin. They are not a kind of character that can take a 
resolution, and act on it, very readily. Smart Sally in our 
alley proves all too fascinating to brisk Tom in yours : caji 
Tom be called on to make pause, and calculate the demand for 
labor in the British Empire first ? Nay, if Tom did renounee 
his highest blessedness of life, and struggle and conquer like 
a Saint Francis of Assisi, what would it profit him or us ? 
Seven millions of the finest peasantry do not renounce, bat 
proceed all the more briskly ; and with blue-visaged Hibernians 
instead of fair Saxon Tomsons and Sallysons, the latter end 
of that country is worse than the beginning. wonderful 
Malthusian prophets ! Millenniums are imdoubtedly coming, 
must come one way or the other : but will it be, think you, 
by twenty millions of working people simultaneously striking 
work in that department ; passing, in universal trades-iudon, 
a resolution not to beget any more till the labor-market be- 
come satisfactory ? By Day and Night ! they were indeed 
irresistible so; not to be compelled by law or war; might 
make their own terms with the richer classes, and defy the 
world I 

A shade more rational is that of those other benefactors of 
the species, who counsel that in each parish, in some central 
locality, instead of the Parish Clergyman, there might be 
established some Parish Exterminator ; or say a Beservoir of 
Arsenic, kept up at the public expense, free to all parishioners ; 
for which Church the rates probably would not be grudged. — 
Ah, it is bitter jesting on such a subject. One's heart is sick 
to look at the dreary chaos, and valley of Jehoshaphat, scat- 
tered with the limbs and souls of one's fellow-men ; and no 
divine voice, only creaking of hungry vultures, inarticulate 
bodeful ravens, horn-eyed parrots that do articulate, proclaim* 
ing. Let these bones live ! 

Dante's Divina Cammedia is called the moumfulest of books t 
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transcendent mistemper of the noblest soul ; utterance of a 
bonndlesSy godlike^ unspeakable, implacable sorrow and protest 
against the world. But in Holywell Street, not long ago, we 
bought, for threepence, a book still moumfuler : the Pamphlet 
of one " Marcus," whom his poor Chartist editor and repub- 
lisher calls the ^' Demon Author." This Marcus Pamphlet 
was the book alluded to by Stephens the Preacher Chartist, 
in one of his harangues : it proves to be no fable that such a 
book existed ; here it lies, "Printed by John Hill, Black-horse 
Court, Fleet Street, and now reprinted for the instruction of 
the laborer, by William Dugdale, Holywell Street, Strand," 
the exasperated Chartist editor who sells it you for three- 
pence. We have read Marcus ; but his sorrow is not divine. 
We hoped he would turn out to have been in sport : ah no, it 
is grim earnest with him ; grim as very death. Marcus is not 
a demon author at all : he is a benefactor of the species in his 
own kind ; has looked intensely on the world's woes, from a 
Benthamee-Malthusian watch-tower, under a Heaven dead as 
iron ; and does now, with much long-windedness, in a drawling, 
snuf^g, circuitous, extremely dull, yet at bottom handfast 
and positive manner, recommend that all children of working 
people, after the third, be disposed of by " painless extinction." 
Charcoal-vapor and other methods exist. The mothers would 
consent, might be made to consent. Three children might be 
left living ; or perhaps, for Marcus's calculations are not yet 
perfect, two and a half. There might be '^ beautiful cemeteries 
with colonnades and flower-pots," in which the patriot infan- 
ticide matrons might delight to take their evening walk of 
contemplation ; and reflect what patriotesses they were, what 
a cheerful flowery world it was. 

Such is the scheme of Marcus ; this is what he, for his 
share, could devise to heal the world's woes. A benefactor of 
the species, clearly recognizable as such : the saddest scientific 
mortal we have ever in this world fallen in with ; sadder even 
than poetic Dante. His is a no-godlike sorrow ; sadder than 
the godlike. The Chartist editor, dull as he, calls him demon 
author, and a man set on by the Poor-Law Commissioners. 
What a black, godless, waste-struggling world, in this once 
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merry England of ours, do such pamphlets and such editors 
betoken ! Laissez-faire and Malthus, Malthas and Laissez- 
faire : ought not these two at length to part company ? Might 
we not hope that both of them had as good as delivered their 
message now, and were about to go their ways ? 

For all this of the ^' painless extinction,'' and the rest, is in 
a world where Canadian Forests stand unfelled, boundless 
Plains and Prairies unbroken with the plough; on the west 
and on the east green desert spaces never yet made white with 
corn ; and to the overcrowded little western nook of Europe, 
our Terrestrial Planet, nine-tenths of it yet vacant or tenanted 
by nomades, is still crying, Come and till me, come and reap 
me I And in an England with wealth, and means for moving^ 
such as no nation ever before had. With ships; with war- 
ships rotting idle, which, but bidden move and not rot, might 
bridge all oceans. With trained men, educated to pen and 
practise, to administer and act ; briefless Barristers, chargeless 
Clergy, taskless Scholars, languishing in all court-houses, hiding 
in obscure garrets, besieging all antechambers, in passionate 
want of simply one thing. Work; — with as many ELalf-pay 
0£&cers of both Services, wearing themselves down in wretched 
tedium, as might lead an Emigrant host larger than Xerxes' 
was ! Laissez-faire and Malthus positively must part company. 
Is it not as if this swelling, simmering, never-resting Europe 
of ours stood, once more, on the verge of an expansion without 
parallel ; struggling, struggling like a mighty tree again about 
to burst in the embrace of summer, and shoot forth broad fron- 
dent boughs which would fill the whole earth? A disease; 
but the noblest of all, — as of her who is in pain and sore 
travail, but travails that she may be a mother, and say. Behold, 
there is a new Man bom ! 

''True thou Gold-Hofrath," exclaims an eloquent satirical 
Grerman of our acquaintance, in that strange Book of his,^ 
'^ True thou Gold-Hofrath : too crowded indeed ! Meanwhile 
what portion of this inconsiderable Terraqueous Globe have 
ye actually tilled and delved, till it will grow no more ? How 
thick stands your population in the Pampas and Savannas of 

A SarUn- Eetartut, Libraiy Editioi^ p. 28S 
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America; round ancient Cartbage, and in the interior of Africa) 
OS both slopes of tlie Altaic chain, in the central Platform of 
Asia; in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim Tartaiy, the Curra^ 
of Eildaie ? One man, in one year, as I have understood itf 
if yon lend him earth, will feed himself and nine others. Alas, 
vhere now are the Hengsts and Alarics of onr still-glowing^ 
still-expanding Europe; who, when their home is grown too 
narrow, will enlist and, like fire-piUars, guide onwards those 
saperfluous masses of indomitable liring Yalor ; equipped, not 
now with the battle-axe and war-chariot, but with the steam* 
engine and ploughshare 7 Where are they ? — Preserving 
their Oame t * 




PETITION ON THE COPYRIGHT BILL.* 

[1839.] 

To the Honorable the Commons of England in Parliament 

assembled, the Petition of Thomas Garlyle, a Writer of 

Books, 

Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner has written certain books, being incited 
thereto by various innocent or laudable considerations, chiefly 
by the thought that said books might in the end be found to 
be worth something. 

That your petitioner had not the happiness to receive &om 
Mr. Thomas Tegg, or any Publisher, Republisher, Printer, 
Bookseller, Bookbuyer, or other the like man or body of men, 
any encouragement or countenance in writing of said books, 
or to discern any chance of receiving such ; but wrote them by 
effort of his own and the favor of Heaven. 

That all useful labor is worthy of recompense; that all 
honest labor is worthy of the chance of recompense ; that the 
giving and assuring to each man what recompense his labor 
has actually merited, may be said to be the business of all 
Legislation, Polity, Government and Social Arrangement what- 
soever among men; — a business indispensable to attempt^ 
impossible to accomplish accurately, difficult to accomplisl? 
without inaccuracies that become enormous, insupportable, am 
the parent of Social Confusions which never altogether end. 

That your petitioner does not undertake to say what reooD 
pense in money this labor of his may deserve ; wh< 
deserves any recompense in money, or whether 
quantity could hire him to 

That this his labor has 
worth, small recom 
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of its ever finding recompense, but thinks that, it so, it will be 
at a distant time, when he, the laborer, will probably no longer 
be in need of money, and those dear to him will still be in 
need of it. 

That the law does at least protect all persons in selling the 
production ot their labor at what they can get for it, in all 
market-places, to all lengths of time. Much more than this 
the law does to many, but so much it does to all, and less than 
this to none. 

That your petitioner cannot discover himself to have done 
unlawfully in this his said labor of writing books, or to have 
become criminal, or have forfeited the law's protection thereby. 
Contrariwise your petitioner believes firmly that he is inno- 
cent in said labor ; that if he be found in the long-run to have 
written a genuine endiiring lK)ok, his merit therein, and desert 
towards England and English and other men, will be consider- 
able, not easily estimable in money ; that on the other hand, 
if his book proves false and ephemeral, he and it will be abol- 
ished and forgotten, and no harm done. 

That, in this manner, your petitioner plays no unfair game 
against the world ; his stake being life itself, so to speak (for 
tile penalty is death by starvation), and the world's stake noth- 
ing till once it see the dice thrown ; so that in any case the 
world cannot lose. 

That in the happy and long-doubtful event of the game's 
going in his favor, your petitioner submits that the small 
winnings thereof do belong to him or his, and that no other 
mortal has justly either part or lot in them at all, now, hence- 
forth or forever. 

May it therefore please your Honorable House to protect 
liim in said happy and long-doubtful event ; and (by passing 
ir Copyright Bill) forbid all Thomas Teggs and other ex- 
keous persons, entirely unconcerned in this adventure of 
steal from him his small winnings, for a space of sixty 
shortest. After sixty years, unless your Honorable 
le otherwise, they may begin to steaL 
your petitioner will ever pray. 

Thomas Carltla 




CORN-LAW RHYMES-' 

[1832.] 

Smelfunqus Bbdiyivus, throwing down his critical assay- 
ing balance some years ago, and taking leave of the Belles- 
Lettres function, expressed himself in this abrupt way : '^ The 
end having come, it is fit that we end. Poetry having ceased 
to be read, or published, or written, how can it continae to 
be reviewed? With your Lake Schools, and Border-Thief 
Schools, and Cockney and Satanic Schools, there has been 
enough to do; and nov/, all these Schools having burnt or 
smouldered themselves out, and left nothing but a wide-spread 
wreck of ashes, dust and cinders, — or perhaps dying embers, 
kicked to and fro under the feet of innumerable women and 
children in the Magazines, and at best blown here and there 
into transient sputters, with vapor enough, so as to form what 
you might name a boundless Green-sick, or New-Sentimental, 
or Sleep-Awake School, — what remains but to adjust ourselves 
to circumstances ? Urge me not," continues the able Editor, 
suddenly changing his figure, '< with considerations that Poetry, 
as the inward voice of Life, must be perennial, only dead in 
one form to become alive in another ; that this still abundant 
deluge of Metre, seeing there must needs be fractions of Poetry 
floating scattered in it, ought still to be net-fished, at all events 
surveyed and taken note of : the survey of English Metre, at 
this epoch, perhaps transcends the human faculties; to hire 

* Edikbubgh Heyiew, No. llC — 1. Corn-Law Rhymet. Third Editkm. 
Syo. London, 1831. 

8. Loot; a Poem. By the Author of " Corn- Law Rhymes." Third Edi 
tion. 8to. London, 1831. 

9. The Village Patriarch ; a Poem. By the Author of " Corn-Law Rhymes." 
121IIO. London, 1831. 
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out the reading of it, by estimate, at a remuneratiTe rate per 
page, would, in few Quarters, reduce the cash-box of any 
extaut Review to the verge of insolvency." 

What our distinguished contemporary has said remains said. 
Par be it from us to censure or counsel any able Editor ; to 
draw aside the Editorial veil, and, officiously prying into his 
interior mysteries, impugn the laws he walks by I For Editors^ 
as for others, there are times of perplexity, wherein the cun- 
ning of the wisest will scantily suffice his own wants, to say 
nothing of his neighbor's. 

To us, on our side, meanwhile, it remains clear that Poetry, 
or were it but Metre, should nowise be altogether neglected. 
Surely it is the Reviewer's trade to sit watching, not only the 
tillage, crop-rotation, marketings and good or evil husbandry 
of the Economic Earth, but also the weather-symptoms of the 
Literary Heaven, on which those former so much depend : if 
any promising or threatening meteoric phenomenon make its 
appearance, and he proclaim not tidings thereof, it is at his 
peril Farther, be it considered how, in this singular poetic 
epoch, a small matter constitutes a novelty. If the whole 
welkin hang overcast in drizzly dinginess, the feeblest light- 
gleam, or speck of blue, cannot pass unheeded. 

The Works of this Corn-Law Rhymer we might liken rather 
to some little fraction of a rainbow ; hues of joy and harmony, 
painted out of troublous tears. No round full bow, indeed ; 
gloriously spanning the heavens ; shone on by the full sun ; 
and, with seven-striped, gold-crimson border (as is in some 
sort the office of Poetry) dividing Black from Brilliant : not 
such ; alas, still far from it ! Yet, in very truth, a little pris- 
matic blush, glowing genuine among the wet clouds; which 
proceeds, if you will, from a sun cloud-hidden, yet indicates 
that a sun does shine, and above those vapors, a whole azure 
vault and celestial firmament stretch serene. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that here we 
have once more got sight of a Book calling itself Poetry, yet 
which actually is a kind of Book, and no empty pasteboard 
Case, and simulacrum or '^ ghost-defunct " of a Book, such as 
is too often palmed on the world, and handed over Book- 
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talleis' couBterB, Tith a demiuid of real money for it, aa if It 
too were a reality. The speaker here is of that singular class 
who have something to say ; whereby, though delivering him- 
self in verse, and ia these days, he does not deliver himself 
wholly in jargon, but articulately, and with a certain degree 
of meaning, that has been believed, and therefore is again 
believable. 

To some the wonder and interest will be heightened by an- 
other ciroumstancB : that the speaker in question is not school- 
learned, or even furnished with pecuniary capital] is, indeed* 
a quite unmoneyed, rusaetrcoated speaker ; nothing or little 
other than a ShefSeld worker in brass and iron, who describes 
himself as "one of the lower, little removed above the lowest 
class." Be of what class he may, the man is provided, as we 
can perceive, with a rational god-created soul j which too has 
fashioned itself into some clearness, some self-subsistence, and 
can actually see and know with its own organs ; and in n^ged 
substantial English, nay with tones of poetic melody, utter 
forth what it has seen. 

It used to be said that lions do not paint, that poor men do 
not write ; but the case is altering now. Here is a voice o«m- 
ing from the deep Cyclopean forges, where Labor, in real soot 
and sweat, beats with his thousand hammers "the red son of 
the furnace ; " doing personal battle with Xecessity, and her 
dark bruto Powers, to make them reasonable and serviceable; 
an intelligible voice from the hitherto Mute and Irrational, to 
tell ns at first-hand how it is with him, what in very deed is 
the theorem of the world and of himself, which he, in those 
dim depths o£ his, in that wearied head of his, has put tc^ther. 
To which voice, in several tespects significant enoo^ let good 
ear be given. 

Here too be it premised, that nowise under the category of 
"Uneducated Poets," or in any fashion of dilettante pateoD* 
age, can our Sheffield friend be proiluccLi. His position is un- . 
suitable for that: so is ours. C lius, which the I^noh ladjr J 
declared to be of no aex, omcb more certainly of no r 
neither when "the i i 
should EdacstloD 
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is too often bnt phoephoresoetice and putrescence. In fao^ 
it now beginB to be suspected here and there, that this same 
aristocratic lect^nition, which looks down with an oblif^g 
smile from its throne, of bound Volumes and gold Ingote, and 
admits that it is wonderfully well foi one of the uneducated 
classes, may be getting out of place. There are unhappy times 
in the world's history, when he that la the least educated will 
ohlefly have to say that he is the least perrerted; and with 
the multitude of false eye-glasses, courez, concave, green, even 
yellow, has not lost the natural use of his eyes. For a genera- 
tion thak reads Cobbett'a Prose, and Bums's Poetry, it need be 
DO miraele that here also is a man who can handle both pen 
and hammer like a man. 

KcYerthcless, this serene-highness attitude and temper is so 
frequent, perhaps it were good to turn the tables for a moment^ 
and see what look it has under that reverse aspect. How 
were it if we surmised, that for a man gifted with natural 
vigor, with a man'a character to be developed in him, more 
especially if in the way of Literature, as Thinker and Writer, 
it is actually, in these strange days, no special misfortune to 
be trained up among the Uneducated classes, and not among 
the Educated ; but rather of two misfortimes the smaller ? 

For all men, doubtless, obstructions abound ; spiritual growth 
most be hamjwred and stunted, and has to struggle through 
with difficulty, if it do not wholly stop. We may grant, too> 
that, for a mediocre character, the continual training and tutor* 
ing, from language-masters, dancing-masters, posture-masters 
of all sorts, hired and volunteer, which a high rank in any 
time and country assures, there will be produced a certain 
snperiori^, or at worst, air of superiority, over the correspond- 
ing mediocre character of low rank: thus we perceive the 
Tidgu Do-nothing, as contrasted with the vulgar Drudge, is in 
gmenl a mnoh prettier man ; with a wider, perhaps clearer 
outlook into the distance? ; in innumerable superficial matters, 
I iowever it may be whpu we go deeper, he has a manifest ad- 
But with the mm of uncommon character, again, in 
a a perm of irrepress jle Force has been implanted, and 
t itself into ec rt of freedom, altogether the 
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TSrerse may hold. For such germs too, there is, undoubtedly 
enough, a proper soil where they will grow best, and an im- 
proper one where they will grow worst. True al80> where 
there is a will, there is a way ; where a genius has been giTeo, 
a possibility, a certainty of its growing is also given. Yet often 
it seems as if the injudicious gardening and manuring were 
worse than none at all ; and killed what the incdemencies of 
blind chance would have spared. We find accordingly that 
few Fredericks or Napoleons, indeed none since the great 
Alexander, who unfortunately diank himself to death too 
soon for proving what lay in him, were nursed up with an eye 
to their vocation : mostly with an eye quite the other way, in 
the midst of isolation and pain, destitution and contradiction. 
Nay in our own times, have we not seen two men of genius, a 
Byron and a Bums ; they both, by mandate of Nature, strug- 
gle and must struggle towards clear Manhood, stormfnlly 
enough, for the space of siz-and-thirty years ; yet only the 
gifted Ploughman can partially prevail therein : the gifted 
Peer must toil and strive, and shoot out in wild efforts, yet 
die at last in Boyhood, with the promise of his Manhood 
still but announcing itself in the distance. Truly, as was once 
written, "it is only the artichoke that will not grow except in 
gardens ; the acorn is cast carelessly abroad into the wilder- 
ness, yet on the wild soil it nourishes itself, and rises to be 
an oak." All woodmen, moi'cover, will tell you that fat ma- 
nure is the ruin of your oak ; likewise that the thinner and 
wilder your soil, the tougher, more iron-textured is your tim- 
ber, — though unhappily also the smaller. So too with the 
spirits of men : they become pure from their errors by suffer- 
ing for them ; he who has battled, were it only with Poverty 
and hard toil, will be found stronger, more expert, than he 
who could stay at home from the battle, concealed among tiw 
Provision-w^ons, or even not unwatchfiilly "abiJing by the 
stuff." In which sense, an o -yer, not withoui. experience 
of our time, haa said; J ^{^^^' jHeaiiy develi^ied 

character (clear, sincere Hr^ "^i fcjtfM^ Jgftn- • 

and real applicable ?) ^^ 

and not a man of luxi 
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tineM for cowmgBf and for insight and applicaUe fdroe^ wpea^ 
htioQ and planaiUe show of force, — it were rather among tim 
lower than among the higher classes that I should look for 
him. 

A haid aajrin^ indeed, seems this same: that be^ whose 
other wants were all beforehand supplied; to whose eapa* 
bfli&s no problem was presented except ereo this, How to 
colliTate them to best adrantage, shoold attain less real eol» 
tare than be whose first grand problem and oUigation was 
oowise spiritual eoltaie, bat hard labor for his dailj fareadt 
8id enoog^ most the p errer si on be, where preparations <4 
such magnitnde iasoe in abortion; and wo stunptoons an Art 
vitb all its ai^lianoes ean aeeomplish nothing, ik^ so nuKi 
*• neeesaitoas Xatore would of herself bare suppUed! Verer 
tbdeHy so ps^egnaxrt is life with eril as with good; to sod 
Itog^ in an age rkh, plethorieallj orergrown with means 
cia means be aodumilated in the wrong plaoe, and isBmeamf • 
>% aggrarate wrong teodeneies, instead of rightang tibeaiu 
^ sad aad siicangB sesalt mMj aetoaUj tun out to hare 
been realizBd. 

Bat whal^ affaer a31,is meant bj mme d mcait^ is a time when 
BoqIli hare eosne into the world ; ooom; to b*; LcnudUold 2nnt> 
^^ii^ineTerjltalutaldcmaf 1^ dfilized world? In iSie poonset 
Mtsge are Books; is ant; Book, whereiu for aeredcal tfaomttaids 
<>f jeaiB Ite spant of nam has found liglit, and nuurudoaMd^ 
and an interpreting rfssponse to whatever it Deepest in lum; 
^hereon still, to iSiis daj, for Ife ey^ that will look wdUi, the 
I'jBterj of Zjdstenee reE&cictB itseU, if not xtsmAr^ jet »> 
teamed, and proplietseallT eanUenrifd ; if nut to the batiixf/iiig 
^ the ontward seise;, jet to 1^ opening of th% inward aens^ 
^^ioeh s the far grander result ^ lu Bookt Ik tirt; ezeative 
r^fflrmrr affVirir of the whole Past.*^ All that meti hare deriaed, 
fisoDwesed, dom:, felt or imagined, liet recorded in Boo)u> ; 
whoso liae Vseav^t tiie my0Usrr \4 spelling printed 
suPT £nd H. and ap^iropriaM: it. 

Xssr* wind indeed it all l^ut ? At if it wen; bv univer- 
aities and IBubm nnc lectun^^roousb. that mas^'t JBdueatioL. 
•hit WHS oan esll XdueatioL, w^^r^^ a^^^nsipliaijiec ; woifdik), yt 
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mainlyi by instilling the dead letter and record of other men's 
Force^ that the living Force of a new man were to be awak- 
ened, enkindled and purified into victorious clearness ! Foolish 
Pedanty that sittest there compassionately descanting on the 
Learning of Shakspearel Shakspeare had penetrated into 
innumerable things; far into Nature with her divine Splen- 
dors and infernal Terrors^ her Ariel Melodies, and mystic 
mandragora Moans ; far into man's workings with Natnrey 
into man's Art and Artifice ; Shakspeare knew (kennedf which 
in those days still partially meant caiv^ned) innumerable things ; 
what men are, and what the world is, and how and what men 
aim at there, from the Dame Quickly of modem Eastcheap 
to the Caesar of ancient Kome, over many countriesi over 
many centuries : of all this he had the clearest understanding 
and constructive comprehension; all this was his Learning 
and Insight ; what now is thine ? Insight into none of those 
things ; perhaps, strictly considered, into no thing whatever : 
solely into thy own sheepskin diplomas, fat academic honors, 
into vocables and alphabetic letters, and but a little way into 
these! — The grand result of schooling is a mind with just 
vision to discern, with free force to do: the grand sohool- 
master is Practice. 

And now, when kenning and eanming have become two 
altogether different words ; and this, the first principle of 
human culture, the foundation-stone of all but false imagi- 
nary culture, that men must, before every other thing, be 
trained to do somewhat, has been, for some generations, laid 
quietly on the shelf, with such result as we see, — consider 
what advantage those same imeducated Working classes have 
over the educated Unworking classes, in one particular ; here- 
in, namely, that they must work. To work! What incal- 
culable sources of cultivation lie in that process, in that 
attempt ; how it lays hold of the whole man, not of a small 
theoretical calculating fraction of him, but of the whole prac- 
tical, doing and daring and enduring man ; thereby to awaken 
dormant faculties, root out old errors, at every step! He 
that has done nothing has known nothing. Vain is it to sit 
scheming and plausibly discoursing: up and be doing I If 
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thy knowledge be real, put it forth from thee : grapple with 
real Nature; try thy theories there, and see how they hold 
out. JDo one thing, for the first time in thy life do a thing ; 
a new light will rise to thee on the doing of all things what- 
soever. Truly, a boundless significance lies in work ; whereby 
the humblest craftsman comes to attain much, which is of 
indispensable use, but which he who is of no craft, were he 
never so high, runs the risk of missing. Once turn to Practice, 
Error and Truth will no longer consort together : the result of 
Error involves you in the square root of a negative quantity ; 
try to extrdct that, to extract any earthly substance or sus- 
tenaooe from that I The honorable Member can discover that 
^ there is a reaction," and believe it, and wearisomely reason 
on it, in spite of all men, while he so pleases, for still his 
wine and his oil will not fail him: but the sooty Brazier, 
who discovered that brass was green-cheese, has to act on 
his discovery ; finds therefore, that, singular as it may seem, 
brass cannot be masticated for dinner, green-cheese will not 
beat into fire-proof dishes; that such discovery, therefore, 
has no legs to stand on, and must even be let falL Now, 
cake this principle of difference through the entire lives of 
two men, and calculate what it will amount to! Necessity, 
moreover, which we here see as the mother of Accuracy, is 
well known as the mother of Invention. He who wants every- 
thing must know many things, do many things, to procure 
even a few : different enough with him, whose indispensable 
knowledge is this only, that a finger will pull the bell ! 

So that, for all men who live, we may conclude, this Life 
of Man is a school, wherein the naturally foolish will con- 
tinue foolish though you bray him in a mortar, but the 
naturally wise will gather wisdom under every disadvantage. 
What, meanwhile, must be the condition of an Era, when the 
highest advantages there become perverted into drawbacks; 
when, if you take two men of genius, and put the one between 
the handles of a plough, and mount the other between the 
painted coronets of a coach-and-four, and bid them both move 
along, the former shall arrive a Burns, the latter a Byron: 
men of talent^ and put the one into a Printer's chapel. 
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fall of lamp-black, tyranDAiiB usage, hard toil, and tlie otbei 
into Oxford universities, with lexicons and libraries, and bind 
expositors and aumptuous endowments, the former shall come 
ont a Dr. Fianklin, the latter a Dr. Parr I — 

However, we are not here to write an Essay on EdocatioDt 
or sing mtaereret over a "world in Its dotage;" bat simply 
to say that our Corn-Law Rhymer, educated ot anednc^ed 
as Nature and Art have made him, asks not the smaUest 
patronage or compassion for his rhymes, professes not the 
smallest contrition for them. Nowise in such attitude does 
he present himself ; not supplicatory, deprecatory, bat sturdy, 
defiant, almost menacing. Wherefore, indeed, should he sup- 
plicate or deprecate ? It is out of the abundance of the heart 
that he has spoken : priuse or blame cannot make it truer or 
falser than it already is. By the grace of God this man is 
sufficient for himself; by his skill in metallurgy can beat ont 
a toilsome but a manful living, go how it may ; has arrived 
too at that singular audacity of believing what he knows, and 
acting on it, or writing on it, or thinking on it, without leave 
asked of any one : there shall he stand, and work, with head 
and with hand, for himself and the world ; blown about by 
no wind of doctrine; frightened at no Reviewer's shadow-, 
having, in his time, looked substances enough in the face, 
and remained uufrightened. 

What is left, therefore, but to take what he brings, and as he 
brings it ? Let us be thankful, were it only for the day of 
small things. Something it is that we have lived to welcome 
once more a sweet Singer wearing the likeness of a Man. In 
humble guise, it is true, and of stature more or less marred 
in its development ; yet not without a genial robustness, 
strength and valor built on honesty and love ; on the whole, a 
genuine man, with somewhat of the eye and speech and bear- 
ing that beseems a man. To whom all other genuine men, how 
different soever in subordinate particulars, can gladly hold out 
the right hand of fellowship. 

The great excellence of our Rhymer, be it understood, than, 
we take to consist even in this, often hinted at already, Uut 
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^e is genuine. Here is an earnest truth-speaking man; no 
tilieorizer, sentimentalizer, but a practical man of work and en- 
deavor, man of sufferance and endurance. The thing that he 
apeaks is not a hearsay, but a thing which he has himself 
known, and by experience become assured of. He has used 
his eyes for seeing ; uses his tongue for declaring what he has 
seen. His voice, therefore, among the many noises of our 
Planet, will deserve its place better than the most ; will be 
well worth some attention. Whom else should we attend to 
but such ? The man who speaks with some half shadow of a 
Belief, and supposes, and inclines to think ; and considers not 
with undivided soul, what is true, but only what is plausible, 
and will find audience and recompense : do we not meet him 
at every street-turning, on all highways and by-ways ; is he not 
stale, improfitable, ineffectual, wholly grown a weariness of the 
flesh ? So rare le his opposite in any rank of Literature or of 
Life, so very rare, that even in the lowest he is precious. The 
authentic insight and experience of any human soul, were it 
but insight and experience in hewing of wood and drawing of 
water, is real knowledge, a real possession and acquirement, 
how small soever : palahra, again, were it a supreme pontiff's, 
is wind merely, and nothing, or less than nothing. To a con- 
siderable degree, this man, we say, has worked himself loose 
from cant and conjectural halfness, idle pretences and hallu- 
cinations, into a condition of Sincerity. Wherein, perhaps, as 
above argued, his hard social environment, and fortune to be 
" a workman bom," which brought so many other retardations 
with it, may have forwarded and accelerated him. 

That a man. Workman or Idleman, encompassed, as in these 
days, with persons in a state of willing or unwilling Insin- 
cerity, and necessitated, as man is, to learn whatever he does 
traditionally learn by Imitating these, should nevertheless 
sliake off Insincerity, and struggle out from that dim pestif- 
erous marsh-atmosphere, into a clearer and purer height, — be- 
tokens in him a certain Originality ; in which rare gift, force 
of all kinds is presupposed. To our Rhymer, accordingly, as 
hinted more than once, vision and determination have not 

been denied : a rugged, home-grown understanding is in him ; 

Vol 18 
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wheteby, in his own way, he has mastered thia and thal^ a&d 
looked into varioua things, in general honestly and to purpose, 
sometimes deeply, piercingly and with a Seer's eye. Strong 
thoughts are not wanting, beautiful thoughts ; strong and 
beautiful expressions of thought. As traceable^ for instance, 
in this new illustration of an old argument, the misehief of 
Obmmercial Restrictions : — 

'' These, O ye qnacks, these are your remedies : 
Alms for the Rich, a bread-tax for the Poor ! 
Sool-parehased harvests od the indigeot moor ! — 
Thus the winged victor of a hundred fights. 
The warrior Ship, bows low her banner'd head, 
When through her planks the sea-boru reptile bites 
Its deadly way; — and sinks in Ocean's bed, 
YatiquishM by worms. What then t The worms were fo^ 
WiK not God smite thee bkck, thou whited wall? 
Thy life is lawless, and thy law a li^*. 
Or Nature is a dream unnatural : 
Look on the douds, the streams, the earth, the skj; 
Lo, all is interchange and harmony ! 
Where is the gorgeous pomp which, yester mom, 
Curtain'd yon Orb with amber, fold on foldt 
Behold it in the blue of Rivelin, borne 
To fded the all-feeding sea ! The molten gold 
Is flowing pale in Loxley's waters cold. 
To kindle into beauty tfee and flower. 
And wake to verdant life hill, vale and plain. 
Cloud trades with river, and exchange is power : 
But should the clouds, the streams, the winds disdshl 
Harmonious intercourse, nor dew nor rain 
Would forest-crown the mountains : airless day 
Would blast on Kinderscout the heathy glow ; 
Ko purply green would meeken into gray 
O'er Don at eve ; no sound of river's flow 
Disturb the Sepulchre of all below/' 

Nature and the doings of men have not passed by this iftati 
unh^eded^ like the endless oloud-raok in dull weather $ or 
lightly heeded, like a theatric phantasmagoria ; bat earnestly 
iliqt&irsd into, like a thing of reality ) rererently lorad aad 
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vsnbii^wd, u a thing with divine significatioe in its re^li^, 
gUapees of whicb dirineness bo has caught and laid to heait. 
Vk ius vision, as was said, partakes of the genuinely Poeticid ; 
lie is not a Rhymer and Speaker only, but, in some genuine 
unw, somethipg of a Poet. 

Farther, we must admit him, wliat indeed is already herein 
admitted, to be, if clear-sighted, also brave-hearted. A troub- 
lous element is his ; a Life of painfulness, toil, insecurity, 
scarcity ; yet be fronts it like a man ; yields not to it, tames 
it into some sabjection, some order ; its wild feazful dioning 
amd tumult, as of a devouring Chaos, becomes a eoit of wild 
^rar-mnsic for him ; wherein too are passages of begut;, of 
BDelodious melting softness, of lif^tness and briskness, avaa of 
joy. The stout heart is also a warm and kind one \ Affection 
d ««ll3 with Danger, all the holier and the lovelier fat sueh 
sfcecB cnviroBmeat. A working man is this ; yet, a« ve said, 
a- man : in his sort, a courageons, much-loving, faithfully ^dur- 
[«*g and endeavoring man. 

What such a one, so gifted and so placed, shall say to a 
E^xue tike ours ; how he will fashion himself into peace, or 
WOT, or armed neutrality, with the world and his fellow-men ; 
iXKil work out his coarse in joy and grief, in victory and defeat, 
S a. question irorth asking : which in these three little Vol- 
Liaae« partly receives ansirer. He has turned, as all thinkers 
I p te a very high and rare order in thesft days must do, into 
^olitieq ; is a, Reformer, at least a stern Complainer, Radical 
19 t^ core : his poetic melody takes an elegiaco-tragical char- 
u<5t«r; much of him is converted into hostility, and grim, 
f^/^^^f wpprsgsed indignation, such as right long denied, hojie 
axag <lelerred, laa-y aw^ea in the kindliest heart. 'Sat yet as 
L y-ebel Bgiiiiist anything does he stand ; but as a free man, and 
ifa^ eptiknninan of free men, not far from rebelling against 
r With sorrpYvfol appealing dew, yet also with incipient 
whom it were not desirable to provoke 
saye in Vulcanic dialect, his feedings have 
y are eold-short ; so they will no loffgei 
■ I ," — in the face of the hamraS'^r. 
ble I ]^everthelea«, iii)4er ftU 
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disguises of the Radical, the Poet is still recognizable : a em 
tain music breathes through all dissouajiGes, as the prophecy 
and ground-tone of returning harmony ; the man, as we said 
is of a poetical nature. 

To Ms Political Philosophy there is perhaps no great im 
portance attachable. He feets, as all men that live most do 
the disorganization, and hard-grinding, unequal pressure o 
our Social Affairs ; but sees into it only a very little farthe 
than far inferior men do. The frightful oonditiou of a Time 
when public and private Principle, as the word waa once un 
derstood, having gone out of sight, and Self-interest being lefi 
to plot, and stru^le, and scramble, as it could and would, IMf 
ficulties had accumulated till they were no longer to be borne 
and the spirit that should have fronted and conquered then 
seemed to have forsaken the world ; — when the Rich, as thi 
utmost they could resolve on, had ceased to govern, and thi 
Poor, in their fastraccumulatiug numbers, and ever-widenli^ 
complexities, had ceased to be able to do without governing 
and now the plan of "Competition" a,nd " Latgsez-faire" was 
on every side, approaching its consummation ; and each, bounc 
up in the circle of his own wants and perils, stood grimly dis 
trustfnl of his neighbor, and the distracted Common-weal wai 
a Common-woe, and to all men it became apparent that th< 
end was drawing nigh : — all this black aspect of Ruin anc 
Decay, visible enough, experimentally known to our Sheffielc 
friend, he calls by the name of " Com-Ijaw," and expects b 
be in good part delivered from, were the acoorsed Broad-tu 
repealed. 

In this system of political Doctrine, even as here so env 
phatically set forth, there is not much of novelty. Ttiwli'ftfcli 
we have many ; loud enoii^h on this and other grieraooea ; tiu 
removal of which is to be the one thing needtnL The deop 
wide flood of bitterness, and hope becoming hopeless, Uei 
acrid, corrosive in every bosom; and flows Senely «m<wgt 
through any orifice Accident may open : through Law-Beform, 
Legislative Reform, Poor-Laws, want of I'oor-Laws, Tithes. 
Game-Laws, or, as we see hero, Com-Laws. Whereby indeed 
only this becomes clear, that a deep, wide flood of evil doei 
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BKist and corrode ; from vhich, in all ways, blindly and see- 
i^^y, men seek deliverance, and cannot rest till they find it ; 
least of all till tiiey know what part and proportion ot it is to 
&s found. But with us foolish sons of Adam this is Qver the 
^v^y : some eril that lies nearest us, be it a chronic sickness, 
ozr bat a smoky chimney, is ever the acme and sum-total of all 
e'vil } the black hydra that shuts ua out from a Promised Land ; 
a.nd so, in poor Mr. Shandy's fashion, must we " shift from 
tWHiUe to trouble, and from side to side; button up one cause 
of vexation, and unbutton another." 

Thus for our keen-heaited singer, and sufferer, has the 
** Bread-tax," in itself a considerable but no immeasurable 
sxaoke-pillar, swoln out to be a world-embracing Darkness, that 
<3.a^ens and sufFocates the whole earth, and has blotted out 
'^fae heavenly stars. Into the merit of the Corn-Laws, which 
I^sa often been discussed, in fit season, by competent hands, we 
djc not enter here j least of all in the way of argument, in the 
~^vay of blame, towards one who, if he read such merit with 
^tome emphasis "on the scantier trenchers of his children," 
Koay well be pardoned. That the " Bread-tax," with various 
«>tber taxes, may ere long be altered and abrogated, and the 
<I3oni-Trade become as free as the poorest " bread-taxed drudge " 
^^oold wish it, or the richest " satrap bread-tax-fed " could fear 
it^ seems no extravagant hypothesis : would that the mad Time 
could, hy Buoh simple hellebore-dose, be healed ! Alas for the 
diseases of a world lying in wickedness, in heart-sickness and 
atrophy, quite another alcahest is needed ; — a long, painful 
Cflureeof medicine and regimen, surgery and physic, not yet 
I Specified or indicated in the Eoyal-Collego Books ! 
\ But if there is little novelty in our friend's Political Phi- 
losophy, there is some in his political Feeling and Poetry. 
The peculiarity of this Radical is, that with all his stormful 
^mctivenesg he combines a decided loyalty and faith. If 
Iw despise and trample unde foot on the one hand, he exalts 
and reverences on the other ; ■ « ied pauper in his coach- 
snd-fonr" rolls all the mor i ngiy, contrasted with th» 
"Bockinghama and Savillei , with the " Lana- 

iwM mL *"' — "'' " ~ ■ twortli's lord," etiU 
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■Tt^|)1^9ing"to the piesent. This man, ipdeed, bi)5 ia ^i^ ^ 
cppt pf all reverence, — a principle of Religion. He ^l^f^ 
In a Qodbead, not with the lips onlj, but appareutlf vip\ ^ 
heart ; who, ^ has been written, and often felt, "reve^ 9'^* 
sglf in Parepts, in all true Teachers and Rulers," — ^ In fal^ 
Teachers ai)4 IluUrs quite Another ma; be reye^e4 - ^^' 
BI^ymeE, it would seem, is no Methodist ; far enoogh fcpro ^ 
Ua m^8 " the Kanter," in his hot-headed way, exclaim qver 

" The Handled Popea of EDgland's Jwnitiy ; " 
and 9^is, by way of note, in his own person, some stfU stconger 
q^j|ng> : How " this baneful corporation, dismal as its ^iga 
qt Tgfror is, and long-armed its Holy Inquisition, ma^f; ^ft 
U^f)cend to leara and teach what is useful, ot go where f^l 
imii^ncei go/' As little perhaps is he a ChurcbpiaD ; i^» 
-' padi-Porrish " Qeems nowise to his min4- Scjucel;, hp]f- 
efpr, if ^.t all, doe^ he show aversion to the Church as Cl(Hrcl( ; 
OF, iun<?Dg his many griefs, touc)^ upon Tithes as one. Bpt, in 
aiiy pas^, the black colors of ^jife, even as here gainted, and 
bEoo4ed Q^cr, do not hide from hipt that a God 19 the Author 
und Si^stainer thereof; that C^d's world, if made a House of 
Iiuprispnment, can also be a House of Prayer; wherein for 
the ireary and be^vy-ladeu pity and hope are not altogether 
R|it aw^y. 

It is chiefly in virtue of this inward teinper of heart, with 
the ol^r disposition and ^justment which for all else resulto 
thecefroin, that our Badical attains to be Poetical ; tb^t U(e 
tiarsh growings, contentions, upbraidings, of one who unfaag- 
pily has felt constrained to adopt such mode of utterance, 
become ennobled into something of music. If a land of bo{id- 
age, this is still his Father's laud, and the bondage endaref 
not lorpyer. As worshipper and !>p]ie\v:r. the oaplive can look 
with tseing eye: the aspect of the. lul'mite Universe still fills 
hiq) with an Infiqjte feeling ; hi> chains, were it but for mo- 
ments, f^l away } he : fi aloft, and the sunny regioa« of 
Poesy and Freedom t > 14pn afar on the widened horizon. 
Glp^imiDgs we fqy, prop ''^''K f ^'P those far ipgipm, 
»Pfiag np for biifti "^ ^"^ ' ' " * 
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migodueu, and dim coutiactedneis (rkther of place tbau of 
organ), he is not without touches of a feeling and Vision, 
whicti, even in the stricter sense, is to be named poetical. 

One deeply poetical idea, above all others, seems to have 
ta^u hold of him : the idea of Time. As was natural to a 
poetic soul, with few objects of Art in its euTironment, and 
driven inward, rather than invited outward, for occupation. 
Tbii deep mystery of ever-flowing Time ; bringing forth, and 
U the Ancients wisely fabled, devouring what It has brought 
forth; rushing on, in us, yet above us, all uncotitrotlable by us ; 
aad under it, dimly visible athwart it, tlic bottoitileSB Etertutl ; 
—this is, indeed, what we may Call the primary idea of Poe- 
tty i the first that introduces itself into the poetic mlDd. As 



" The bta iholl seek to Settle on his haml, 
But froBi the vacant bench haste to the moor, 
HoamiDg the last of England's high-soul'd Poor, 
Aod bid the moantains weep for Elnoch Wraj. 
And for themeelvee, — albeit of things that laat 
Hiwlter'd moet ; for ihej shall pass away 
Like tnaeh, though their iron roots seem fast. 
Bound to the eternal fulure aa the pest : 
The Patriarch died) and they shall be no mora 1 
Yefl, and the saillesi worlds, whieh navigate 
The anatterable Deep that halb no shore. 
Will lose their stan-f splendor soon or late, 
lake tapers, qnencb'd bj Him, whose will is &te1 
Tee, and the Angel of Eternity, 

Who numbers worlds and writes their names in light. 
One day, O Earth, will look in vain for thee. 
And start and stop in his unerring flight, 
Abd #ltli his wings of sorrow and atfHgU 
Veil his ImpaSBlon'd brow and hMveblj tears 1 " 

And not the first idea only, but the greatest, properly th» 
])sr#nt of ail othera. For if it . rise in the rtmotest ages, 
in the rudt'st states of oulture, w «r an "inspired tMnk«" 

bapptas to exiBt, it oonnects I still with all gr«at things ; 
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Theology ; and for the Poet, in particular, is as the life-eleo 
wherein alone his conceptions can take poetic form, anc 
whole world become miraculous and i 



As Dreams are made of : and oar little lifit 
Is rounded with • Sleep ! " 

Figure that, believe that, Reader; then say whetha 
Arainan Tale* seem wonderful ! — " Rounded with a sleep 
Schlaf ujtuf^en) I " says Jean Paul ; " these three words on 
whole volumes in me." 

To turn now on our worthy Rhymer, who has brought 
much, and stingily insist on his errors and shortcomings, 
no honest procedure. We should have the whole poetics 
cyclopiedia to draw upon, and say commodiouely, Such 
such an item is nat here ; of which encyclopsedia the hi| 
genius can fill but a portion. With much merit, far 
common in his time, he is not without something of the f 
of his time. We praised him for originality ; yet is there : 
tain remainder of imitation iu him; a tang of the Circul 
Libraries ; as in Sancho's wine, with its key and thong, ' 
was a tang of iron and leather. To be reminded of Cr 
with his truthful severi^ of style, in such a place, we ct 
object ; but what if there were a. slight bravura dash of tlu 
tuneful Hemans ? Still more, what have we to do with B; 
and his fierce vociferous monthings, whether "passionate 
not passionate and only theatrical ? King Cambyses' 
is, after all, but a worthless one; no vein for a wise 
Strength, if that be the thing aimed at, does not manifest : 
in spasms, bat in stout bearing of burdens. Our Author 
" It is too bad to exalt into a hero the coxcomb who n 
have gone into hysterics if a tailor had lai^hed at 1 
Walk not in his footsteps, then, we say, whether as hei 
as singer; repent a little, for example, over somewhat in 
fuliginous, blue-flaming, pitch-aod-sulphur " Dream o( I 
Wray," and write the next otherwise. 

We mean no imitation in a bad palpable sense ; only 
there is a tone of snch i iionkUy wiiliilto^ wUcib o 
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nmored;— of which, is any case, we make not mnoh. Zmita- 
tion is a leaning on something foreign ; inoompletenesB of indi- 
ndo&l development, defect of free ntteranoe. From the same 
Boarc€ spring moat of our Author's faults ; in particular, his 
worst, which, after all^ is intrinsically a defect of manner. He 
has little or no Humor. Withont Humor of character he can- 
not well be ; but it has not yet got to utterance. Thus, where 
he has mean things to deal with, he knows not how to deal 
with them ; nfteueet deals with them mote or lees meanly. In 
his vituperative prose Notes, he seems embarrassed -, and but 
iU hides his embarrasament, under an air of predetermined 
sarcasm, of knowing briskness, almost of vulgar pertness. He 
Says, he cannot help it ; he is poor, hard-worked, and "eoot is 
Boot." True, indeed; yet there is no connection between 
Poverty and Disooortesy ; which latter originates in Dnlness 
alone. Courtesy is the due of man to man; not of suitK>f> 
dothes to snit-of-olothes. He who oonld master so many 
fctiin ga, and make even Corn-Laws rhjrme, we require of him 
*:Tiiw farther thing: a bearing worthy of himself, and of the 
<MdeT he belongs to, — the highest and most ancient of all 
Girders, that of Manhood. A pert snappishness is no manner 
for a brave man ; and then the manner so soon influences the 
matter : a. far worse result Let him speak wise thii^, and 
speak them wisely ; which latter may be done in many dia- 
l.ectB, grave and gay, only in the snappish dialect seldom or 
xiever. 

The truth is, as might have been expected, there is still much 
lying in him to be developed ; the hope of which development 
it Tere rather sad to abandon. Why, for example, should not 
lis view of the world, his knowledge of what is and has been 
in the world, indefinitely extend itself ? Were he merely the 
"onedncated Poet," we should say, he had read largely; as he 
« not sach, we say, Bead still more, much more largely. Books 
moDgh there are in England, and of quite another weight and 
Worth than that circulating-library sort ; may be procured too, 
■"i»y be read, even by a hard-worked man ; for what man 
Ceither in Qod'a service or the Devil's, as himself chooses it) 
— 1,-j • -B^ hero again, where there is a will 




breaking "f ^^by^er to<> °^*Jf tJ^ete may. °^,^^^rtlu«i 
However, be «^ ^ '"^f ^ \^^ ^ ^\^^^ 

'^'^ -T^k of Exi8te»<^' /^^.^tty spelled — 

auinuBcnpt »°° , is a sentence toier» 

^L tor example, W a eml.raeed' 

" ^""v ?tle cold Bt«el «fri;^i „o mote, 
Blind Enoch se» w ,„^, t^*^*'^ 

There dr»w» J« «" ,^, '«^* ^o^^b; 

r«^To5^'"r.-rh:v^-' 

• * , Hath he virtues too 1 

** n liA knowa wn»* ^^ ^ free, 

Ajid, frown B>r «^ ^^ ^ib in ^*^\ . 
Bid BcietW <^y „^ tn ha.te to g 

JUd, old at two- ^^„ • 
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liVnioeetr 
]B not, 
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Sire of Ak Mmfl ftfft'rAi^^ ^ ^^ j^» 
He pro#ki ifa trtbd, the Tory of the night } 
With them he fthares hb hanlte and his ale^ 
With hiin the^ feel the m^eety of tnlghti 
No Despdl bMMr Ittows ihat Power is Bight 
Marie hto iihpttidieh ineer, hie kirdly froim; 
Hark how he eidli the beadle and fltmkjr liiMf 
See haw miigiiifieeiitly he hreake dowb 
His neighbdee ftnee, if so hie Will rectuires, 

And how hii stnittle emultttoe the s^tdre's ! 

• • • • • 

Jem rises with the Moon ; bnt when she idnks. 
Homeward with saek-like pdekets^ *nd Ijttlek heell| 
Hongrj M botoiig^htliongering gdWl, he slihks. 
He reads ttot, wriies not^ thinks not, seareely ft^ls : 
Steals all he gets; serree Hell tHth all he steals!'' 

It is mstio, rude existenoe ; barren moors, with the smoke 
^f Forges rising over the waste expanse. Alas^ no Arcadia ; 
V>at the actoal dwelling-place of actual toil-grimed Sons of 
Tl^ibal-cain : yet are there blossomsi and the wild natural fra- 
grance of gorse and broom ; yet has the Craftsman {lauses in 
liis toil ; the Craftsman tbo has an inheritabce in EilHh* and 
«ven in Heaven : — 

*' Light! All is not eormpt, for thou art pore, 
Unchanged and changeless. Though frail man is Til% 
Thou look'st on him ; serene^ snblime, secure. 
Yet, like thy Father, with a pitying smile. 
Even on this wintry day, as marble cold, 
Angels might qnit their home to visit thee, 
And match their plnmage with thy noantle roU'd 
Beneath God's Throne, o'er billows of a sea 
Whose isles are Worlds, whose bounds Infinity. 
Why, tlien, is Eiioch absent ftom my sidef 
I miss the rustle of his silver hair ; 
A guide no more, 1 seem to want a gnide, 
While Enoch journeys to the honse <^ ^pnjet^ 
Ah, ne'er came Sabbath-day but he was there ! 
lo hdw, like him, erect alid strong though gray. 
If M vflkge-tower time-toucEM to God appeals ! 
And Intk ! the difanes of monrifig die away : 
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Hark ! to the heart the solemn sweetness stea]% 

Like the heart's voice, unfelt hy none who feels 

That God is Love, that Man is living Dost; 

Unfelt by none whom ties of brotherhood 

Link to his kind ; by none who pats his trust 

In nought of Earth that hath survived the Flood, 

Save those mute charities, by which the good 

Strengthen poor wormsi and serve their Maker best 

Hail, Sabbath ! Day of mercy, peace and rest ! 

Thou o'er loud cities throw'st a noiseless spell; 

The hammer there, the wheel, the saw molest 

Pale Thought no more : o'er Trade's contentious heU 

Meek Quiet spreads her wings invi^ble. 

And when thou oom'st, less silent are the fields, 

Through whose sweet paths the toil-fireed townsman steak. 

To him the very air a banquet yields. 

Envious he watches the poised hawk that wheels 

His flight on chainless winds. Each doud reveals 

A paradise of beauty to his eye. 

His little Boys are with him, seeking flowersy 

Or chasing the too- venturous gilded fly. 

So by the daisy's side he spends the hours, 

Renewing friendship with the budding bowers: 

And while might, beauty, good without aUoy, 

Are mirror'd in his children's happy eyes, — 

In His great Temple offering thankful joy 

To Him, the infinitely Great and Wise, 

With soul attuned to Nature's harmonies. 

Serene and cheerful as a sporting child, — 

His heart refuses to believe that man 

Could turn into a hell the blooming wild, 

The blissful country where his childhood ran 

A nice with infaut rivers, ere began " 

— *' king-humbling " Bread-tax, "blind Mismle," and seTOnfll 
other crabbed things ! 

And so our Corn-Law Rhymer plays his part. In this wise 
does he indite and act his Drama of Life, which for him is ali 
too Domestic-Tragical. It is said, " the good actor soon makes 
us forget the bad theatre, were it but a barn; while, again, 
nothing renders so apparent the badness of the bad actor as a 
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tteatre of peculiar excellence." How much more in si theatre 
auid drama such as these of Life iteeU! One other item, how- 
ever, we must note in that ill-decorated Sheffield theatre : 
the back-Bcene and bottom -decoration of it all; which is so 
other than a Workhouse. Alas, the Workhouse is the bourn 
▼hither all these actors and workers are bound ; whence none 
that has once passed it returns I A bodeful sound, like the 
rustle of approaching world-derouring tornadoes, qnivers 
throi^h their whole existence ; and the voice of it is, Pauper- 
ism ! The thanksgiving they offer up to Heaven is, that they 
are not yet Paupers ; the earnest cry of their prayer is, that 
"Qod would shield them from the bitterness of Parish Fay." 

Mournful enough, that a white European Man must pray 
wistfully for what the horse he drives is sure of, — That the 
strain of his whole faculties may not fail to earn him food 
and lodging. Mournful that a gallant manly spirit, with an 
eye to discern the world, a heart to reverence it, a hand cun- 
ning and willing to labor in it, must be haunted with such a 
fear. The grim end of it all, Beggary ! A soul loathing, what 
true souls ever loathe. Dependence, help from the unworthy 
to help i yet sucked into the world- whirlpool, — able to do no 
other: the highest in man's heart struggling vainly against 
the lowest in man's destiny ! In good truth, if many a sickly 
and sulky Bjrron, or Byronlet, glooming over the woes of ex- 
istence, and how unworthy God's Universe is to have so dis- 
tinguished a resident, could transport himself into the patched 
coat and sooty apron of a Sheffield Blacksmith, made with as 
strange faculties and feelings as he, made by God Almighty all 
one as he was, — it wonld throw a light on much for him. 

Meanwhile, is it not frightful as well as mournful to con- 
sider bow the wide-spread evil is spreading wider and wider ? 
Most persons, who have had eyes to look with, may have 
verified, in their own circle, the statement of this Sheffield 
Eye-witness, and "from their own knowledge and observation 
fearlessly declare that the little master-manufacturer, that the 
working man generally, is in a much worse oonditiou than he 
was twenty-five years ago." Unhappily, the fact is too plain ; 
tiie reason and scientific necessity of it is too plain. In this 
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iiiftd ^tate of things^ efery new ih&n ih a ii6# misfdrtttb^ ; 
fet^fy hew market a new complexity ; thfe chapter ctf dhiuieeg 
groWD ever ihdt^ incalculable ; the hungry game^tdrs (whofife 
dfol^ is their life) aie ever increasing in nomberi^ ; the #orld- 
iA^flm^nt rolls oH : by what method shall thfe wei& atid hUlp- 
Hc^^dihg, who has none to help him, withstand it ? AUs^ h6# 
mijif brave hearts, ground to pieees in that uneqtial buttle, 
hate already sunk; in every sinking heart, a Tra^dy^ lesfi 
fathous than that of iLe Sons of Atreus ; wherein, h^ever, 
if hb " kingly house/' yet a manly house went to thfe dust, aiid 
k "Whole maiily lineage was swept away ! Must it grow wors^ 
and ^oi^e, till the last brave heart is broken in Etigland ; and 
this same "brave Peasantry" has become a kennel of #ild- 
h^wling ravenous Pauper^ ? God be thankbd ! there is same 
fteible shadow of hope that the change may have begun While 
it -#8.8 yet time. You may lift the pressure from the free 
fl4Ah'§ shoulders, and bid him go forth rejoicing ; but lift the 
fchi(tfe*s biirden, he will Only wallow the more composedly in his 
(jlbth : ^ nation of degraded nien cannot be. raised np, exeept 
bjr .Whit we tightly hame a miracle. 

Fiidei- which point of view also^ these little Volumes, indi- 
eiktiii^ such a character in such a place, are not without ftig- 
hifit^ce. One faint symptom, perhaps, that clearness will 
feturh, that ther^ is a possibility of its return. It is as if from 
that Gehetinsi of Manufacturing Itadicalism, from amid its 
lodd roaring find cursing, whereby nothing becanie feasible, 
nothing knowable, except this only, that misery and malady 
eii^ted there, we heard now some manful tone of reason a&d 
determination, wherein alone can there be profit, or piremise 
of deliverance. In this Corn-Law Rhymer we seem to ttace 
s^iaething of the antique spirit ; a spirit which had long b&- 
(^liie invisible among our working as among other clUflS^^ ; 
^hlfch here, perhaps almost for the first time, reveals itself in 
M altogether modem political vesture. " The Pariahs of iHe 
Ifeile of Woe,'' as he passionately names them, are no Ibnger 
l^afklhs if they have become Men. Here is one man of their 
tHV6 ; in several respects a true man ; who has abjured H|^- 
(jybferisy and Servility, yet not therewith trodden Religion aiid 
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Lojaltj under foot ; not without justness of insight, devout- 
nets, peaceable heroism of resolve ; who, in all circumstances, 
even in these strange ones, will be found quitting himself like 
a man. One such that has found a voice: who knows how 
many mute but not inactive brethren he may have, in his own 
and in all other ranks ? Seven thousand that l^ave not bowed 
the knee to Baal ! These are the men, wheresoever found, 
who are to stand forth in England's evil day, on whom the 
hope of England rests. 

For it has been often said, and must often be said again, 
that all Reform except a moral one will prove unavailing. 
Political Seform, pressingly enough wanted, can indeed root 
out the weeds (gross deep-fixed lazy dock-weeds, poisonous 
obscene hemlocks, ineffectual spurry in abundance) ; but it 
leaves the ground empti/, — ready either for noble fruits, or 
for new worse tares I And how else is a Moral Reform to be 
looked for but in this way, that more and more Gk>od Men are, 
by a bountiful Providence, sent hither to disseminate Good- 
ness ; literally to sow it, as in seeds shaken abroad by the liv- 
ing tree ? For such, in all ages and places, is the nature of a 
Good Man ; he is ever a mystic creative centre of Goodness : 
Iiis influence, if we consider it, is not to be measured ; for his 
^rorks do not die, but being of Eternity, are eternal ; and in 
new transformation, and ever-wider diffusion, endure, living 
said life-giving. Thou who exclaimest over the horrors and 
Ibaseness of the ^ime, and how Diogenes would now need two 
lanterns in daylight, think of this : over the Time thou hast 
xio power ; to redeem a World sunk in dishonesty has not been 
diven thee : solely over one man therein thou hast a quite 
^Aiolate uncontrollable power ; him redeem, him make honest ; 
^ will be something, it will be much, and thy life and labor 
in vain. 

have givAn no epitomized abstract of these little Books, 

is t '.viewer's wont : we would gladly persuade 

hi I and low, who takes interest not in rhyme 

n on, and the condition of his fellow-man, to 

them for himself. It is proof of an innate 
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loTe of worthy and how willingly the Public^ did not thousand- 
▼oic^d Puffery so confuse it, would have to do with substances, 
and not with deceptive shadows^ that these Volumes carry 
''Third Edition" marked on them^ — on all of them but the 
newest, whose fate with the reading world we yet know not ; 
which, however, seems to deserve not worse but better than 
either of its forerunners. 

Nay, it appears to us as if in this humble Chant of the 
ViUage FcUriarch might be traced rudiments of a truly great 
idea ; great though all undeveloped. The Rhapsody of "Enoch 
Wray " is, in its nature and unconscious tendency, Epic ; a 
whole world lies shadowed in it. What we might call an in- 
articulate, half -audible Epic ! The main figure is a blind aged 
man ; himself a ruin, and encircled with the niin of a whole 
Era. Sad and great does that image of a universal Dissolution 
hover visible as a poetic background. Good old Enoch ! He 
could do so much ; was so wise, so valiant. No Ilion had he 
destroyed ; yet somewhat he had built up : where the Mill 
stands noisy by its cataract, making corn into bread for men, 
it was Enoch that reared it, and made the rude rocks send it 
water ; where the mountain Torrent now boils in vain, and is 
mere passing music to the traveller, it was Enoch's cunning 
that spanned it with that strong Arch, grim, time-defying. 
Where Enoch's hand or mind has been. Disorder has become 
Order ; Chaos has receded some little hand-breadth, had to give 
up some new hand-breadth of his ancient realm. Enoch too 
has seen his followers fall round him (by stress of hardship, 
and the arrows of the gods), has performed funeral games for 
them, and raised sandstone memorials, and carved his Abiit ad 
Flures thereon, with his own hand. The living chronicle and 
epitome of a whole century ; when he departs, a whole century 
will become dead, historical. 

Rudiments of an Epic, we say ; and of the true Epic of our 
Time, — were the genius but arrived that could sing it ! Not 
"Arms and the Man;" "Tools and the Man," that were 
now our Epic. What indeed are Tools, from the Hammer and 
Plummet of Enoch Wray to this Pen we now write with, but 
Arms, wherewith to do battle against Unreason without or 
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within, and smite in pieces not miserable fellow-meu, bat tlie 
Aich-Enemy that makes as all miserable ; henceforth the only 
legitimate battle ! 

Which Epic, as we granted, is here altogether imperfectly 
sirng I scarcely a few notes thereof brought freely out : never- 
theless with indication, with prediction that it will be sung. 
Such is the purport and merit of the Village Patriarek; it 
struggles towards a noble utterance, which however it can 
nowise find. Old Enoch is from the first speechless, heard 
of rather than heard or seen ; at best, mute, motionless like a 
stone pillar of his own carving. Indeed, to find fit uttetanoe 
for such meaning as lies struggling here, is a problem, to which 
the highest poetic minds may long be content to accomplish 
only approximate solutions. Meanwhile, our honest Rhymer, 
with no guide but the instinct of a clear natural talent, has 
created and adjusted somewhat, not without vitality of union ; 
has avoided somewhat, the road to which lay open enough. 
His ViUage Patriareh, for example, though of an elegiac strain, 
is not wholly lachrymose, not without touches of rugged gay- 
ety; — is like Life itself, with tears and toil, with laughter 
and rode play, such as metallurgic Yorkshire sees it : in which 
sense, that wondrous Courtship of the sharp-tempered, oft- 
widowed Alice Oreen may pass, questionable, yet with a cer- 
tain air of soot-stained genuineness. And so has, not a Picture, 
indeed, j9,t a sort of genial Study or Cartoon come together 
for him : and may endure there, after some fiary oil-daubings, 
which we have seen framed with gilding, and hung up in proud 
galleries, have become r^s and rubbish. 

To one class of readers especially, such Books as these 
ought to be interesting : to the highest, that is to say, the 
richest class. Among our Aristocracy, there are men, we 
tnist there are many men, who fee! that they also are work- 
men, born to tail, ever in their great Taskmaster's eye, faith- 
fally with he.irt and head for those that with heart and hand 
lie, under the same great Taskmaster, toil for them; — who 
bive even this noblest and hardest work set before them: 
To deliver out of that Egyptian bondage to Wretchedness, 
"".d Sin, the hard-handed millions ; of whom 
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this hard-handed eai*nest witness and writer is here repte- 
sentative. To such men his writing will be as a Dooument^ 
which they will lovingly interpret: what is dark and exas- 
perated and acrid, in their humble Brother, they for them- 
selves will enlighten and sweeten; taking thankfully what 
is the real purport of his message, and laying it earnestly to 
heart Might an instructive relation and interchange between 
High and Low at length ground itself, and more and more 
perfect itself, — to the unspeakable profit of all parties ^ for 
if all parties are to love and help one another, the first step 
towards this is, that all thoroughly understand one another ! 
To such rich men an authentic message from the hearts of 
2>oor men, from the heart of one poor man, will be welcome. 

To another class of our Aristocracy, again, who unhappily 
feel rather that they are not workmen; and profess not so 
much to bear any burden, as to be themselves, with utmoet 
attainable steadiness, and if possible gracefulness^ borne, — 
such a phenomenon as this of the Sheffield Corn-Law Rhymer, 
with a Manchester Detrosier, and much else, pointing the 
same way, will be quite unwelcome; indeed, tc «^ clearer^ 
sighted, astonishing and alarming. It indicates that they find 
themselves, as Napoleon was wont to say, ^^ in a new position ; '' 
— a position wonderful enough ; of extreme singularity, to 
which, in the whole course of History, there is perhaps but 
one case in some measure parallel. The ease alluded to 
stands recorded in the Book of Numbers : the case of Balaam 
the son of Beor. 

Truly, if we consider it, there are few passages more nota- 
ble and pregnant in their way, than this of Balaam. The 
Midianitish Soothsayer (Truth-speaker, or as we should now 
say, Counsel-giver and Senator) is journeying forth, as he 
has from of old quite prosperously done, in the way of his 
vocation ; not so much to ^^ curse the people of the Lordy" as 
to earn for himself a comfortable penny by such means as 
are possible and expedient; something, it is hoped, mid way 
between cursing and blessing; which shall not, exoept in 
oase of necessity, be either a curse or a blessing, or indeed 
be anything so much as a Nothing that will look like a 
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i&iiitt 4hd bring Wig6S in. Fbr the m^ is ndt dishonest; 
{&r mfm it : still l^ss is he honest ; but above all things, h^ 
is, hiA b^^ii 4fad #111 be, respectable. Did caluiiinj eirfer diir^ 
to ij^ikki^ itself on th^ fair fame of Balaam ? In his wHblfe 
#iik fthd cbnversatibh, ha^ h^ not i^ho#h consistency (moti^B ; 
l^^er ddihg £thd Dpeakihg the thing that xras dcfc^ht; with 
prd|)eif Ispirit mdihtaining his status ; so that friend and op- 
ponent held him in Aspect, and he coidd defy the spit^fttl 
world to say 6n aiiy oc(!asion, Herein art thou a knave ? And 

• 

n6# ks h^ jogd iilong, in dfficial coiUfbtt, with brave official 
tetinh^, His h^art fUled with gobd thih^, his head with 
schemes for the Preservation of Game, the Suppression bf 
f ibe, dhd th^ Caus^ of CivU arid Religious Liberty all OA^er 
the Wbtld ; -^ fconsidfer what a spasm, and life-cltitchihg icfe- 
tiddiied pang, must have shot through the brain and peri- 
daifliiim bf Balaam, when his Ass not only oh the sudd^h 
ebboA. Mlock-^till, defying spur and cudgel, hut— began to tdlky 
jLnd that in a t^asohable manner! Did not his face, eloh- 
gttilig, collapfefe, knd tremor occupy his joitits ? For the thih 
etttfit of R^^i^ctability has dracked asunder ; and a bbttoiii- 
M§§ ^i>6t^^nattifal Ihsknd ystwns under him instead. Fare#^ll, 
a lotig fkr^well to all riiy greatness : the spirit-stirring Vote, 
iSil^-pi^Mng H^ar; the big Speech that inakes ambition Vir- 
tue; sbft Falm-greasing first of raptures, and Cheers thkt 
emulate sphere-music : Balaam's occupation 's gone ! — 

As fbr OTir stout Corn-Law Ehymet, what can we say bjr 
wky cft Valediction but this, " Well done ; cdme again, doing 
bettet " ? Advices enough therfe were ; but all lie included 
iinA4^ otlfe: Tb keep his eyes open, and do honestly whiki- 
soever his hand shall find to do. We have praised him fdr 
Sincerity: Ifet him become mote dnd more sincere; ciistiiig 
out dll temnants of Hearsay, Imitation, ephemeral Speeukk- 
tibn; rfesolutely ''clearing his mind of CsLnt." Wfe id vised a 
Wid^f coursi^ bf reading: would he forgive us if we now stig- 
^ttted the quiistidh. Whether Rhyme is the only dialect he 
«^ WMte in ; #h§thet Rhyme id> after all, th^ hitutU or fit- 
iMt dilleet fbr hiih ? In good Prose, which diffefs inconceiV- 
iJBLf fibil bkd Prose, ilrhat ithj not be written, what isay Mi 
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tw read; from a Waverley Novel to an Arabic Korao, to aa 
Snglish Bible t Rhyme has plain advantages ; which, how- 
ever, are often purchased too dear. If the inward thougfht 
can speak itself, instead of stag itself, let it, especially in 
these quite unmusical days, do the former I In any case, 
if the inward Thought do not sing itself, that singing of the 
outward Phrase is a timber-toned false matter we could well 
dispense with. Will our Rhymer consider himself, then ; 
and decide for what is actually best. Rhyme, up to this 
hour, never seems altogether obedient to him; and disobe- 
dient Rhyme, — who would ride on it that had once learned 
walking! 

He takes amiss that some friends have admonished him 
to quit Politics : we will not repeat that admonition. Let 
him, on this as on all other matters, take solemn counsel 
with his own Socrates'-Demon ; such as dwells in every mor- 
tal ; such as he is a happy mortal who can hear the voice of, 
follow the behests of, like an unalterable law. At the same 
tjme, we could truly wish to see such a. mind as his engaged 
rather in considering what, in his own sphere, could be done, 
than what, in his own or other spheres, ought to be destroyed; 
rather in producing or preserving the True, than in mangling 
and slashing asunder the False. Let him be at ease : the 
False is already dead, or lives only with a mock life. The 
death-sentence of the False was of old, from the first begin- 
ning of it, written in Heaven ; and is now proclaimed in the 
Earth, and read aloud at all market-crosses ; nor are in- 
numerable volunteer tipstaves and headsmen wanting, to exe- 
cute the same ; for which needful service men inferior to 
him may suffice. Why should the heart of the Corn-Law 
Rhymer be troubled ? Spite of "Bread-tan," he and his brave 
children, who will emulate their sire, have yet bread: the 
Workhouse, as we rejoice to fancy, has receded into the safe 
distance ; and is now quite shut out from his poetic pleasure- 
ground. Why should he afflict himself with devices of " 'Bat' 
oughmongering gowls," or the rage of the Heathen imagining 
a vain thing? This matter, which he calls Corn-Law, will 
not hare completed itself, adjusted itself into clearness^ S^, 
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the space of a century or two : nay after twenty centuries^ 
what will there, or can there be for the son of Adam but 
Work, Work, two hands quite fuU of Work ! Meanwhile, 
is not the Corn-Law Rhymer already a king, though a bellig- 
erent one ; king of his own mind and faculty ; and what man 
in the long-run is king of more ? Not one in the thousand, 
even among sceptred kings, is king of so much. Be diligent 
in business, then; fervent in spirit. Above all things, lay 
aside anger, uncharitableness, hatred, noisy tumult; avoid 
them, as worse than Pestilence, worse than '' Bread-tax ^ 
itself: — 



« 



For it well beseemeth kings, aU mortals it beseemeth well, 
To poMCM their loiils in patience, and await what can betid*.** 




THE SINKING OF THE VINGBUB.* 

[1839.] 
TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 

Dear Yo^^tKE, — Shall we now overhaul that storj of the 
Sinking of the Veiv^imr a little ; and let a diseerniiil public 
judge of the same ? I will endeavor to begin at the beginning, 
and not to end till I have got to some conclusion. As many 
readers are probably in the dark, and young persons may not 
have so much as heard of the Vengeur, we had perhaps better 
take up the matter cJ) ovo, and study to carry uninstructed 
mankind comfortably along with us ad mala, 

I find, therefore, worthy Yorke, in searching through old 
files of newspapers, and other musty articles, as I have been 
obliged to do, that on the evening of the 10th of June, 1794, 
a brilliant audience was, as often happens, assembled at the 
Opera House here in London. Kadiance of various kinds, and 
melody of fiddle-strings and windpipes, cartilaginous or me- 
tallic, was filling all the place, — when an unknown individual 
entered with a wet Newspaper in his pocket, and tidings that 
Lord Howe and the English fleet had come up with Villaret- 
Joyeuse and the French, off the coast of Brest, and gained a 
signal victory over him.^ The agitation spread from bench to 
bench, from box to box ; so that the wet Newspaper had finally 
to be read from the stage, and all the musical instruments, 
human and other, had to strike up Rtde Britannia^ the brilliant 
audience all standing, and such of them as had talent joining 
in chorus, — before the usual sqiutUacci melody, natural to the 
place, could be allowed to proceed again. This was the fint 
intimation men had of Howe's victory of the 1st of Jane ; on 

^ F»A»it't Magazine, No. 115. > Mamimg ChnmieU, Jqim, iTti. 
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the following evening London was illuminated: the GoMtttt 
had been published, — some six ships taken, and a seventh, 
named Vetigeur, which had been sunk : a very glorious viotory : 
and the joy of people's minds was considerable. 

For the remainder of that month of June, 17d4, and over 
into July, the Newspapers enliven the selves with the usual 
succession of despatches, private narratives, anecdotes, com* 
mentaries and rectifications ; unfolding gradually, as their way 
is, how the matter has actually passed ; till each reader may 
form some tolerably complete image of it, till each at least 
has had enough of it ; and the glorious victory submerges in 
the general flood, giving place to other glories. Of the Ven- 
geur that sank, there want not anecdotes, though they are not 
of a very prominent kind. The Vengeur, it seems, was eng^ed 
with the Brunswick ; the Brunswick had stuck close to her, 
and the fight was very hot ; indeed, the two ships were hooked 
together by the Brunswick's anchors, and stuck bo till the 
Vengeur had got enough ; but the anchors at last gave way, 
and the Brunswick, herself much disabled, drifted to leeward 
of the enemy's flying ships, and had to run before the wind, 
and so escape them. The Vengeur, entirely powerless, was 
taken possession of by the Alfred, by the Culloden, or by both 
of them together ; and sank after not many minutes. All thia 
is in the English Newspapers ; this, so far as we are concerned, 
is the English version of Howe's victory, — in which the sink- 
ing Vengeur is noticeable, but plays no pre-eminently distin- 
guished part. 

The same English Newspapers publish, as they receive them, 
generally without any commentary whatever, the snooessive 
Vrenoh versions of the matter ; the same that can now bo read 
more ooDreniently, in their original language, in the Choix d«* 
Sapportt, vol. xiv., and elsewhere. The French Convention 
k*u now sitting,', 'lit U.s "Raigu of Terror, fighting for life and 
I, with all we^^.i^ns. ;^ainst all men. The French Con- 
I had of couiRe U' give its own version of this matter, 
t could. ISarriire was the man to do that. On the 
}^ accordingly, «re report'i that it is a glorious 
" K/^hKt ti -ht, indeed, was sharp, and not 
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unattended with loss, the ennemis du genre humam 
achamSs against us; but that, nevertheless, these gallant 
French war-ships did so shatter and astonish the enemy on 
this 1st of June and the preceding days, that the enemy shore 
off; and, on the morrow, our invaluable American cargo of 
naval stores, safely stowed in the fleet of transport-ships, got 
safe through ; — which latter statement is a fact, the trans- 
port-ships having actually escaped unmolested; they sailed 
over the very place of battle, saw the wreck of burnt and shat- 
tered things, still tumbling on the waters, and knew that a 
battle had been. 

By degrees, however, it becomes impossible to conceal that 
the glorious victory for France has yielded six captured ships 
of war to the English, and one to the briny maw of Ocean ; 
that, in short, the glorious victory has been what in unofficial 
language is called a sheer defeat. Whereupon, after some 
recriminating and flourishing from Jean-Bon Saint-Andr^ and 
others, how the captain of the Jacobin behaved ill, and various 
men and things behaved ill, conspiring to tarnish the laurels 
of the Republic, — Barr^re adroitly takes a new tack; will 
show that if we French did not beat, we did better, and are a 
spectacle for the very gods. Fixing on the sunk Vengeur, 
Barr^re publishes his famed Rapport du 21 Messidar (9th July, 
1794), setting forth how Republican valor, conquered by unjust 
fortune, did nevertheless in dying earn a glory that will never 
die, but flame there forever, as a symbol and prophecy of vic- 
tories without end : how the Vengeur, in short, being entirely 
disabled, and incapable of commonplace flight, flew desperate, 
and refused to strike, though sinking ; how the enemies fired 
on her, but she returned their fire, shot aloft all her tricolor 
streamers, shouted Vive la Republique ; nay, fired the guns of 
her upper deck, when the lower decks were already sunk ; and 
so, in this mad whirlwind of fire and shouting, and invincible 
despair, went down into the ocean-depths ; Vive la Ripublique 
and a universal volley from the upper deck being the last 
sounds she made. 

This Report too is translated iiccurately, in the Morning 
Chronicle for July 26, 1794 ; and published without the small* 
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commentary there. The Vengeur with all her crew being 
d^^^irn in the depths of ocean^ it is not of course they that can 
^^>rich for this heroic feat ; neither is it the other French, who 
^^^^ all fled by that time : no, the testimony is still more indu- 
bitable, that of our enemies themselves ; it is '^ from the Eng- 
^li Newspapers" that Barr^re professes to have gathered 
^^ese heart-inspiring details, the candor even of these ennemia 
(ichames could not conceal them, — which, therefore, let all 
frenchmen believe as a degree truer than truth itself, and 
rejoice in accordingly. To all this, as was said, the English 
Newspapers seem to have made no reply whatever. 

The French, justly proud of so heroic a feat, a degree truer 
than truth itself, did make, and have ever since continued to 
make, what demonstration was fit. Convention decree. Con- 
vention decrees were solemnly passed about this suicidal 
Vengeur ; the deathless suicidal Vengeur is written deep in 
innumerable French songs and psalmodyings ; a wooden Model 
of the Vengeur^ solemnly consecrated in the Pantheon of Great 
Ken, beckoned figuratively from its peg, '^ Aux grands hommes 
la patrie reoonnaissante / " — and hangs there, or in the Musie 
Naval, beckoning, I believe, at this hour. In an age of miracles, 
such afl the Reign of Terror, one knows not at first view what 
is incredible : such loud universal proclamation, and the silence 
of the English (little interested, indeed, to deny), seem to 
have produced an almost universal belief both in France and 
here. Doubts, I now find, were more than once started by 
sceptics even among the French, — in a suitable low tone; 
but the "solemn Convention decrees," the wooden '^Modele 
du Vengeur " hanging visible there, the " Glory of France " ? 
Such doubts were instantly blown away again ; and the heroic 
feat, like a mirror-shadow wiped, not wiped auty remained only 
the clearer for them. 

Very many years ago, in some worthless English History of 
the French Revolution, the first that had come in my way, I 
read this incident ; coldly recorded, without controversy, with- 
out favor or feud ; and, naturally enough, it burnt itself in- 
delibly into the boyish imagination ; and indeed is, with the 
muxder of the Princess de Lamballe« all that T now remember 
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of tliat same wottliless English HiBtory. Coming afterWafdi 
to write at tlie Frencli Revolution mjrself ; finding this itot^ 
so BoIeuiDljr authenticated, and not knowing that, in Its intiin- 
sio oh&racter, it had erer been ao much as questioned, I irtota 
it down nothing doubting ; as other English writers h&d done ; 
the fruit uf irhich, happily now got to maturity so far as I on 
concerned, you are here to see ripen Itself, by the follawiug 
Bt^cs. Take first the corpus ddkH: — 

1. Extract from CaHyWt " French Revolution." * 
" Bat how IB it, then, with that Vtttgetir Ship, she ueithef Btrlkee nor 
makes c^t She Is lamed, she cannot make off; strike she wilJ noL 
Fire r&kes her fore and aft bo\a victorious enemies; the Vengeut is 
^klng. Strong are ye, Tyrants of the sea ; yet ws ^so, are We weak t 
Lot all flags, streamers, jacks, cverj rag of triootor that will yet run 
flB ropet fly tHstling aloft: the whole crew crowds to the upper deck; 
and with aniversal soul- maddening fell, shouts Vive ia BtptibUqMe, — 
■inking, sinking. She staggers, she lurches, her last drank wbiii; 
Ooean yuwns abjsrnal : down rushes the Vengeur, oanying Viee !■ 
S^mitigut along with her, unconquerable, into Eternity." 

2. Letter from Beaf-Adtniral Griffiths, in the " Sun " JftlW- 
paper of— Nov., 1838. 
" Hr. Editok, — Since the period of Lord Howe's victory, oh 1st 
Jane, 1794, the story of the Vtngeur French 74-gun ship going down 
with colors flying, and her crew crying Yive la S^rabliqtie, VUx la 
tiiberU, &,c., and the farther ahaurdity that they continued flring titS 
Inalodeck guns an«r her lower deck was ImmerBed, has been dwUred, 
and has recently been reasserted by a Freooh author. It urlgitlMM, no 
doubt, on the part of the French, in political and eniUng modlVa, ^- 
pMdtelj 3 arte oaused his v 17 at Trafldgar to ba inrinililginil 
tbrotigh irr. While tl a repo rs :iiii1 conlideDt asst-rtJinia were 

confined to • n bors, it d Itlt wurlb the vrWdt lo . nntradiftt 

til Bntnow, w two >r8 of celebrity, Mr. Alia m 

History of Europe in§ - . .■ » ^ ^ 

his similar work, give 
uder it right thus td da 
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Vit 9mipb fliKt ^we mftkiug off bebra the wind ; and C»pt«iif 
BsMidiQ and hie boh had been nearly half an liour prisonera on bowj 
H.H.S. Ci)llod«n, of whieli ship I viu the fourth lieuteaant; and about 
Wflf tlie craw sere also prisuoerB, either on boafd Che CuUodea oi in 
kwfra«M, htwdei I believe JlNl in the Alfred's, and sgina 40 in the hired 
oDtMr wniiBWdeii b; Iiieuteuant (the lato Bear- Admiral) Wiqne. The 
Yngw WH tabwi poagessiou of bf thi) buats of the CuUnden, I4i>a- 
(wtU Bfltlwmn, and the Alfred, Lieuteoaiit Deechampq ; and Captun 
Bwad i n aad mywlft who wure by Captain Scbumberg's deeird at lt(l)eh 
in hi| ettap, baring thq nrie? of difitresa, ran to the starboatd quarterr 
glUei;, and th^oe wituoesed the melanohul; scene. Never wrre ni«t) 
in diafm* more rwdj to u^e thetuielvei. 

"A. J. Qbitfithh-" 

Hiu I«Uei, vbich appeared in the Sun ^'erspftpei early in 
^ennber last, was copied into mo^t of the other Newspapesa 
in tfaa folloviDg days ; I take it from the BxamtMr of next 
Sunday (18th Nov., 1838). The result seemed to ba geoend 
nncirtaiiity. Od me, who had not the honor at that time to 
inow Admiral Griffiths evep by name, still less by character, 
^ main impression his letter left was that this affair wa? 
3i[}gDlai, doubtful ; that it would require to be farther ex- 
afiflijed by the papliest opportunity. Kot long aftep, a frienpl 
of )p<, ^ho tpoit ^n interest in it, and was known tp fripn49 n' 
mine, transmitted me through them the following aew Poca- 
iwit, vhich it appeared had been written earlier, thoo^ 
vitbout a view to publication r — 

8. LttUr frrnn Bear-AdmirrU Oriffitkn to a private Friend 

(penes me). 
iCHn^ fpu («quesl it, I fond you the st^te of the actual ^ |^ 
~~U Htft siting of the Vongmr <^fter the action of the lat jm»p, 

'tiTfci rourth lieutenant in the Gp|lpden in that acliop. Mr- Carlyle, 
it tiii HuCor;/ of Ihf Fraich Benp^^ion, vol. jji. p. 293, give^, \^ hifl 
^fioii'iinT wtylc, the same scn)Dnt of it that wae published "* thp 
(be inlluenee uf the fff aeh GoTemmeut, for political and 
and which hasfpo ly been reiterated by a t'reno^ 
rle. in adoptiiiK tt (e anthoriUeB, has gi\pv Eitgffti 
t, =r for, with the esc«ptioD uf the 
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Vengear 'sinking,' there is not one word of fact in the vaxalSaa. I 
will first review it in detul : — 

" ' The Vengear ndther strikes nor mnkei oS.' She did both. 8h« 
Diade off as well u her disabled state admitted, and waa aotoally taken 
ia tow bj a French ^bteen-gun brig ; which cast her o^ on the Col- 
lodea, Alfred and two or three others, approaohiog to take poMeenon 
of her. ' Fire rakes her fore and aft ftom viotorioag enemiee.' Wicked 
indeed woold it have been to have fired into her, a sinking ship with 
colors down; and I can positively assert not a gun was fired at her for 
an hour before she was taken possession of. ' The Vengeur is sinking.' 
True. ' Lo t all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolor th&t will 
yet run on rope fly rustling aloft.' Not one mast standing, not one rope 
on whii^h to hoist or display a bit of tricolor, not one flag, or streamer, 
or ensign displayed ; her colom down ; and, for more than half an faonr 
before she sank. Captain Benaudin, and his son, &c. prwonera ox board 
the CvQoden, — on which I will by and by more eepedally particularise. 
' The whole crew nrowds to the upper deck ; and with universal bodI- 
maddening yell shouts Vive la BtpttbUque ! ' Beyond the fact of the 
crew (except the wounded) i>eing on the upper deck, not even the slight- 
est, the most trivial semblance of truth. Not one shout beyond that of 
horror and despair. At the moment of her sinking, we had on board 
the Culloden, and in out boats then at the wreck, 137 of her orew, 
including the captiun. The Alfred had many; I biHme about 100: 
Lieutenant Winne, in command of a hired cntter, a nnmber ; I Ihiitk 49. 
' Down nishos the Vengenr, carrying Vine la IWpiMiqve along witb 
her, unconquerable, into Eternity.' Bah 1 answered above. 

" I have thus reviewed Hr. Carlyle's statement ; I now add the pnr- 
tionlars of the fact. The Vengenr totally dismasted, going off befinv 
the wind, under her sprit-aail, &c ; five sail of the line come up with 
her, the Culloden and Alfred two of these. Her oolots down, Lieutenant 
Richard Descliampe, first of the Alfred, I believe, took possession of her. 
The next boat on board was the Culloden's, Lieut- Rottteram, who 
died one of the Captwis of Greenwich Hospital. Deeohamps went np 
the side. Rotheram got in at the lower-deck port, saw that the ship 
was Mnking, and went thenoe to the quart«r'deok. I am not poahiTe 
which boat got fint on board. Botheram returned with Captain Be- 
naudin, his son, and one man ; and reported ht-r !<tiite, whereupon ntlior 
boats were sent. The Vengeur's mMn-yard was lying across her d«rk» i 
Rotheram, &n. descended from its larboard yani-ann by the yard-tJMAI* 
pendant-, and I personally heard him report to Captain Sehombert.' the 
Vengeur's state, ' That be could not plaee ft two-feet inlfi in any dirtwv- 
tion, he thought, that would not toodt two abot-h 
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PmMr, Kr. Oliver, who was engaged in arnuging the prisonen b 
alueefl &e. u they esme on board, I una the only officer who knew 
any French, and mine very 80-80. Captain Schomberg eaiii 'Yoa 
underatand French ; take It«nandin and bis eon into the cabin, and 
diven hia mind from attention to his ship while sinking.' Having iMcn 
in presence of the French fleet for three daya prior to the action, the 
aeenatomed cooking had not gone on ; the galley-fire was little lighted. 
Bat the Captain, foreseeing, had a cold mutton-pie standing by ; this, 
with wine, was ordered for ns ; and I was actually eating it with Ee- 
naudiii, a prisoner in Captain Schomberg's cabin, when a bustle on deck 
made us start np ; we ran to the starboard quarter-galleij, and saw 
the Vengeur, then say a stone's-throw from ns, sink. These are the 
bets. A. J. Gritfithb. 

" S^. 17, 1834. 

" I have said, I am not certain which boat took possesuon ; and I 
gave it to the Alfred, because there arises so much silly squabbling 
on the«e trifles. But from Botheram taking the Captain, it seems 
probable the CaUoden's boat was first. A matter, however, of no 



Sucb a Docmnent a£ this was not of a. sort to be left dor- 
mant : doubt could not sleep on it ; doubt, unless effectually 
contradicted, had no refuge but to hasten to deniaL I imme- 
diately did two things: I applied to Admiral Griffiths for 
leave to publish this new letter, or such portions of it as 
might seem needful ; and at the same time I addressed myself 
to a distinguished French friend, well acquainted with these 
matters, more zealously concerned in them than almost any 
other living man, and hitherto an undoabting believer in the 
history of the Vengeur. This was my Letter to him ; marked 
here as Document No. 4 : — 

4. LetUr of T. Carlyle to Mimneur . 

"Mt dear — , — Enclosed herewith are copies of Adminl 

Griffiths'* tw.) letters piincerniiig the Vengeur, on whiob we commnni- 
eated lately. You ondertook the Prench wde of the bneineeB; yoa are 
bminM!, so to speak, advocate of France in this matter ; as I for my 
share am pot into the post of olvoeate for England. In the interest of 
all men, so br as that can be coDeemed here, the truth ought to be 
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" HftviDg nai tbe ator; in eome Engliib book in ))o^ood, ni^jy^Hy 
wiA indetiUe imprMsion of it ; reading the wne aJt^nranb ^tff fU 
datail in the Okoix de» Bt^ports, and elHwbere ; and finding it rvs^- 
vheie Mited npon as authentic, and nowhere c«Ued in quettiq^ I w?9tp 
it dom in my Book with due energy and ejwp^thy, u a bft fofemf 
meoiorable. But now, I am buund to suj, the BfWf-A^mtf*! hy 
allogetbei altered the footing it Htanils uu i and except othsr evidrapp 
than I yet have, or know where to procure, be adduced, I mu^t giv|» op 
tha bnsineBs as a cunningly deviiicJ fable, and in my nest editioa cpa- 
trsdiot it with a« o)Dcb energy as I asseited it- Tou know with IfifW 
mnoh rductaace that will be ; for what man, indeed, would not wi^ fp 
brilerflitt 

" Bnt what oao I do t Barrfere's Rapport does not even profaM to 
be grounded on any evidence except what 'the English Ifews^pfia' 
aQbrded hira. I have looked intn various ' English Newspapers ; ' the 
Morning Chronicle, the Opposition or ' Jacobin ' journal of diat period, 
I have examined minutely, from the beginning of Jane to the end of 
July, 1794, through all the stages of the husinesa ; and fbnnd there nc 
trace or hint of what Bair^rn ussprts : I do not think there is any faint 
of it discoverable in any English Newspaper of those weeks. What 
Barrdre'a own authority was worth in such cases, we all kfow. On the 
other band, here is an eye-witness, a man of grave years, of dignified 
rank, a man of perfect respectability, who in the very style of Uieae 
Letters of his has an air of artlessness, of blunt sinoerity and vatMity, 
the cfaaracteriatic of a sailor. There is no motive that oould indtua fain 
to deny such a tact ; on the cootwy, the moro heroio Ant's eaem; , Ap 
greater one's own heroism. Indeed. I may say gensrally of Ef)glfta4, 
at this day, that there could not be anywhere a wish to disheljere sij^ 
a thi;ig of an euemy repqgniied as kwp among the br^yeet, }^^t f^t^ 
^ wish, for maafiond's i^jie, to believe jt, if possible. 

" '^hat I should lifie therefore is, that these circumat^ueee werVf 
with the widcet publicity of Journals or otherwise, to be set open^ 
before the French Natinn, and the question thereupon put: Have jmi 
any oonnter-evidence f If you have any, prodoce it ; let us weigh it. 
If yon have none, then let us cease to believe this too widely oredited 
narration ; let us consider it henceforth as a clever ^ble got pg ^f * 
great occasiou; and that the real Vengeur eimply f<.iiii:ht well, ^pd 
sank precisely as another ship would have iliuie. Tl)o Fiencb, I 
should hope, have accomplished too many true riiar^'cls in the way of 
war, to have uffd of false marvels. At »py mti:, error, untruth, as to 
what matter o^ver, never profited iwy i)l»ti)iR| niiin, or thing. 

"If any of your reputable J< ilittK, if aav luuteeV t°>B| wi)l 
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(Mkliab, in ^ur NewBpiiiH'i^ «r oihenriM, an Artiole on theM dMa, 
Ul get Ha either evidetice ur no evidenae, It iHU throw light «]) tbi 
loMtet. i have not yet Admiral Qriffitha'a pennbatoti to print tliU 
MnHd Lnt«r (though I have little doabt to get It very soon)} bnt 
tin tet ia alreMl; publlahed, and conlaina all the main raota. H; 
eOmmentHry on them, and poeitlon tomrda tham, i« Bubitaniially given 
afcora. 

*■ Do Whiit la fit ; ftod let the trath he known, 

" Ycmra alwsji, 

" T. CAHttiA." 

tton AdmirdJ Qrifflths I reoeived, withont delay, the 
fOqtiisite permission; and this under terma and restrictions 
which only did him farther honor, and confirmed, if tliere had 
been lieed of that, one's conviction of his perfect candor as a 
witness on the tnatter. His Letter to me is too remarkable 
not to be inserted here ; as illustrative of this controversy ; 
nay, especially if we consider the curious appendix he has 
added, as conclosive of it. I have not his express permission 
to print this ; but will venture to believe that I have a oertajn 
iniplied dlsoretlotiary permission, which, withont my troubling 
hitt irtth f&rther applications, may suffice : — 

5. Letter of Raar-Admiral Griffiths to T. Cartytt. 

"Sir, — I havereoeived a LMter ftom ; of which follows 

an extract: — 

" In reply to the above, I have to say that yow are at fnll liberty to 
OM the aeeooAt 1 eeut yon, or that pabliehed in the 8tm Paper, and 
eopied ibenee Into the Globt, Mm rg Pott, John BuU, Itc. ; and to 
fwM at m yonr authority. But its I have no desira fi>r oontrovtray, 
itr to bf inad« nnneoeMarily eunap: ons, I do not assent to its beiag 
pObblhed in any other language or Fapets, as to pnt forth bff me. 

"I bWlr deemed it worth one thought to awaken the Freneb frmn 
iUH dMam of glory in this ease; and abmild have etill preaerwd 
dlMMI, bad flot Hr. Alimn and youreelf given It the weight of English 
Autbority. Wbat 1 abstained from doing for fnrty-foar years, I feel no 
dlapoeitl'in i<) elgage la now So far aa I am an oottw party, I oonftne 
aj Intarfcrenoa ts Otir ride af the water j leaving yon to do aa you Ma 
feaaAa other. 
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'' The statement I have already made in the case is abundant. But 
I wiU pnt yon in possession of other facts. The action over; the 
Bridsh fleet brought to; the French making all sail, and ronning 
before the wind; their dismasted hulks having also got before the 
wind, and following them ; — the Vengeur being the stemmost, having 
a French jack flying on the stump of the foremast, Captain Duckworth 
of H.M.S. Orionf ordered the first lieutenant, Mr. Meares, himself to 
fire a shot over her. This Lieutenant Meares did, and the Veiigeur 
hauled down the flag! 

'' For his gallant conduct in that action, on his return to France, Cap- 
tain Renaudin, who commanded the Vengeur, was promoted to be Bear- 
Admiral, and his flag was flying at Toulon on board the Tonnant when 
I was first lieutenant of the CuUoden blockading that port. I wrote to 
remind him of the treatment he had met with when prisoner on board 
the Culloden ; and soliciting his kindness towards Lieutenant Hills, who 
had been taken in H.M.S. BertDick, and being recogniied as having, 
in command of a battery at Toulon, at the period of its evacuation, 
wounded a Frenchman, — was very ill-used. Benaudin's letter now 
lies before me; and does him much honor, as, during the fervor of that 
period, it was a dangerous sin to hold intercourse with us. I send yon 

a copy : it is ii4 English. 

*' I am. Sir, very MthfuUy yours, 

" A. J. GRIPPITHg.'' 

Here next is the " curious appendix/' we spoke of ; which 
might itself be conclusive of this controversy : — 

Copy of Sear-Admiral Renaudin^ s Letter. 

** ' On hoard qftke iMp TrnnmU, Bofi fif TbiiloM, 
iht twtntitaUh Ven dh m iak r t ^ /burth ffear qf 
the French Republic. 

<< < I have. Sir, received the favor of your letter. I am extremely 
obliged to you for the interest you have taken to my promotion. 1 11 
never forget the attention you have paid me, as well on board the Cul- 
loden as when going to prison. I wish you should be well persuaded 
that your generosity and sensibility will be forever present to my mind, 
and that I can't be satisfied before it will be in my power to prove you 
my gratitude. If your friend, Lieutenant Hills, had not already gone 
back home, I should have returned to him all the attention you have been 
so good to pale me. I '11 be always sincerely satisfied when it will be 
in my power to be of some use to any of the officers of the English navy 
that the circumstances of war will carry in my country, and particalarly 
to them that you will denote me as your friends. 



.aum 
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• * Be io good as take notice of our French officers that yon have 
liritonerey and particularly to Captain Cond^ that has been taken on the 
•hip Cti-tra. Please to remember me to Captain Schombeig, to ICr. 
Oliver, and to all the rest of the Officers that I have known on boaid of 
the Cnlloden. May the peace between our nations give leaye to your 
grateful Benaudin to entertain along with yon a longer and easier eofw 
rc«pondence I ' 

"Addressed, 'To Lientenant Griffiths, on board of the Cnlloden, 
Florenio Bay, Corse Island.' " 

My French friend did not find it expedient to publish, in the 
Journals or elsewhere, any "article,** or general challenge to 
^ countrymen for counter-evidence, as I had suggested ; in- 
^*fied one easily conceives that no French Journal would have 
'^^ed to be the foremost with an article of that kind. How- 
®^er, he did what a man of intelligence, friendliness and love 
^^ truth, could do : addressed himself to various official per- 
^'^ connected with the Naval Archives of France ; to men of 
fiote, ^1^0 had written French Naval Histories, &c. ; — from 
one of whom came a response in writing, now to be subjoined 
^ ^y last Document. I ought to say that this latter gentle- 
^^^ had not seen Admiral Griffiths's written Letters ; and knew 
^®m only by description. The others responded verbally; 
^^ Uiuch was to be said, that they would prepare M^moires, 
^^ they would do this and that. I subjoin the response of 
^ ^xie who did respond : it amounts, as will be seen, not to 
^^^^^Utation of an impudent amazing falsehood, but to some 
V?^^ faint murmur or whimper of admission that it is prob- 
^^V false. 

^ Lettre de Monsieur — a M(msieur — (2A I>eo., 183S). 

^oy CHEK MovBiETTB, — Je regrettc de ne pouYoir Tons donner des 

r^-J^Ucmcns hien pr6ds sur la glorieuse ai^re du Vengeuu Mais WL 

^^lon que je me suis form^ sur cet ^v^nement peut vous 6tre de quelqne 

, ^ je ne fi^licitend de vous Tavoir donn6e, quelque pea d'inflnenoe 

^ ^^ doiTe avoir sur le jugement que voire ami so propose de porter nr 

I * ^^Ut du 13 PiairiaL 

k ^^ mis de Bmt; et c'est dans cette villc qu*arriva rescadre de TIDa- 
m ^J7^*ywi8c, apr^ Ic combat meurtriere qu*il avait livr^ k TAmind Hdwe. 
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honmes de I'iquipage de cet h^ique Tuaseftu fiiient meow, dit«ii, 
ooeillii au dn debris p&r des embarralioni angLiises. Mail il n'ait 
pw moini vmi, que le Vengear ne coula qa'spr^ s'Stre McrtGi pour 
pteh«r I'MOBdre ugUisii de couper la ligne frui9aise. 

" Lea rapports du teou, et let beaoi vera de Cbenier et de Le Bum 
le naufrage du Vengear, a'ont pea mauqufi de poetiser la noble fiu d( 
vaiasMO. C'eatwu oria de Fitv la SJjm6lijae, diseut-ils, que le raist 
s'eat engtouti, avec le pavilion tricolore nu plus haut de tons see m 
Maia, je le r^p&te, il est tr^a probable que si une partie de r&]ui| 
a diaparu deisous les flola aux crii de Fieg la Rijmbligiu, tout Ti 
page n'a paa refuse d'uu cominuQ accord le aecoura que lee Tuaae 
ennemis pouvaieut ofFrir aux naofnigde. Au surplua, quand blsu mtm 
Vengeur ait amea^ son pavilion avant da couler, I'action de oe nust 
•e feaant cannonsr peedaut plnsleure heurea pour dispater \ toul« 
eacadra le passage Is plus faible de la ligue franpaiae, n'en Jtail 
inoins DD des plua beaux faits d'annes de notre bistoire navale. Dant 
bareanx de la marine, au reste, il n'eiiste ancun rapport de Tillaret-Joyi 
ou de Jean-Bon Saint-Andr^ que puisae faire snppoaer que le Vengear 
couU sans avoir amen£ son pavilion. On dit seulement dans oea relalj 
dn combat dn 13, que le Veugeur a diaparu aprts avoir r^iisM au fen 
touts I'eacadre aogUise qui voulait rompre !a ligne ponr tomber inr 
derri^iet de I'armie, et porter le d^aordre dans tout le rette de a 

*' Voil&, moQ cber MoDsienr, tout ce que je sais sur roffaire qui i 
occupe, C'eit peu de choie comme voua le votcz, car ce n'eat prea 
que Dion opinion que je vous eiprime aur lea petita rensfignemena 
i'ai pu reoiieillic de la bouclie des marins qui se troiivaient sur le Ttiaa 
la Moniagne on d'aotrea navirea de I'escadre Viljaret. — Recevea I'as 
ranee," 4o. &c. 

The other French gentlemen that " would prepare Memoii 
have now in the sixth mniHi prepared none ; the " much " t 
"was to be said" : verj svUable of it nnsaid. ', 

friend urged his "^fc^**^ injrpose. Finally 

wrote to Barrfere -^^ ^-*)id in poaseasio 



his faculties. 
have liked to -. 
perusing, thron; 
verily, as the F 
Buuaa P 



%ldeed, one i^ 
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I conclnda tberafore, dear Yorke, with an espreBsion of 
untiement over this same " f/lorituae affaire du Vengeur ; " in 
vhioh truly much courage was manifested ; but no unparalleled 

ooange except that of BaiTere in his Report of the 21st Messi- 
dor, Year 2. That a son of Adam should venture on constmet- 
ing so majestic a piece of bla^ae, and hang it out dexterously, 
like the Earth itself, on Nothing, to be believEd and venerated 
by twenty -five million eons of Adam for such a length of time, 
the basis of it all the while beii^ simply Zero and Nonentity: 
there is iu this a greatness, nay a kind of sublimity that strikes 
UBiilent, — as if "the Infinite disclosed itself," and we had a 
^impse of the ancient Beign of Chaos and Kox ! Miraculous 
Hahomet, Apollonius with the Golden Thigh, Mendez Pinto, 
UGnchausen, Cagliostro, Psalmanazar seem but botchers in 
oomparison. 

It was a successful lie too ? It made the French fight better 
in that struggle of theirs ? Tes, Mr. Yorke; — and yet withal 
thns is no lie, in the long-run, successful. The hour of all 
windbags does arrive ; every windbag is at length ripped, and 
collapses ; likewise the larger and older any ripped windbag 
IS, the more fetid and extensive is the gas emitted therefrom. 
The French people had better have been content with their 
real fighting. Xext time the French Government publishes 
niraculooa bulletins, the very badauds will be slower to believe 
them ; one sees not what sanction, by solemn legislative decree, 
I? songs, ceremonials, wooden emblems, will suffice to produce 
beliet Of Nothing you can, in the long-run, and with much 
lost labor, make only — Nothing. 

But ongfat not the French Nation to hook down that wooden 
'JJidiii! 4v. Vtnjfvr," now at this late date ; and, in a qoiet 
^■V, split it into brimstone lucifers ? The French Nation will 
iBits own method in regard to that. 

r Rear-Admiral Griffiths, we will say that he has, in 

a. years, done one other manful service : extinguished 

I, sent a Falsehood to the Father of it, made the 

*B of If henceforth. For which let him accept our 

"-^ank^. I, having once been led to assert the 

>IF hnn>\(L oD all fit occasions, to t 
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with equal emphasis. Till it please to disappear altogetiber 
from the world, as it ought to do, let it lie, as a copper shilllDg, 
nailed to the counter, and seeo l:^ all customers to be copper. 

T. CA&LTI.B. 
lOd Jvm, 1839. 

P.S. — Curiously enough, while this is passing throi^h the 
press, there appears in some French Newspaper called C&rO' 
nique UniverseUe, and is copied conspicuously into the Paris 
Xational (du 10 Juin 1839), an article headed " Six MaUtaU 
du Vengeur." Six old sailors of the Yengenr, it appears, stilt 
survive, seemingly in the Bordeaux region, in straitened cii- 
cnmstances ; whom the editor, with sure hope, here points out 
to the notice of the charitable ; — on which occasion, as is 
natural, Barrere's blague once more comes into play, not a 
whit worse for the wear, nay if anything, rather fresher than 
ever. Shall we send these brave old weather-beaten men a 
trifle of money, and request the Mayor of Mornac to take thoir 
affidavit? 

" Ifotbbg in them but doth snSei a M»«hiiige 
Into ■omething new and ttrange I " 

Surely the blague, if natural, is not essential in their case. 
Old men that have fought for France ought to be assisted by 
France, even though they did not drown tbemselves after bat 
tie. Here is the extract from the National : — 

" Six MateloU du Vaigewr. 

" Tandis q F pher toa indjpendanoe i tontn Ms 

froDtiirea, le aoi, le en i ears, suffisait ii peine i la nourrir, et 

c'ftsit de I'Am^ri A .ven >ts de rOcJtui, qoA U Fnnoe Aait 

TJduite i recevoir i. L'£nr » en vmes ne ponviit domptor k 

T^Tolntion, Vkn^ e fft de U prendre par famine. Grice ft U 

oro re de I'J Uowe l Iw ccltes de Bretagnp et dp Nonnandift, 

elle es; tit in h on ( m de ■ leux rents voiles, charge d'one qoan. 

tiU oona de gr , pi ravLlaillemeut impatiemment attenda 

daos noa po : [ ; convoi nue eacadre fnnfwie € 

d^ sortie de » > nentde Vi11arBt.J«i7enBeet la J* 

ttonduf^ria mi 
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" Le 9 Fnirial de I'an II (3S Mai 17M), lea deux am^cs nanles ae 
•rat ■perinea, et le cri nnuume de hob Equipages demande le contlwt areo 
nn euthoQBiasine iirfuatible. Cependuit am tient^tiou raiaaeauz de ligne 
et aoi doue fr^tes de rennemi, nous D'avioiu i oppoaer que trante 
bfttiimgii, qua des matelots eiileT6B de U TeQle i la charme, que des offl- 
cien et nn aminl encore novicea dans lenn gradea, et c'^tait contre lea 
tnaniu eipirimentAB de la vieille Angletoire qu'il nous fallait soatoiur 
I'honneni dn panlloa tricolore, arbor6 poor I* prBmiire fois dans xm eom- 

" On uit que le oaubat e'engagea dis le jonr mfime, coatinna dia le 
lendemaio, fut deox jonrs interrompa par nne brume £paisse, et recom- 
meDpa le 13 (l*' Join) k la lumj^re d'un soleil ^Utant, avec ane opiniitreti 
inoQie. Notre escadic racbeta I'mhabilet^ de sea manceuTres par on i6- 
plcuement eitraorduuure de courage, la vivacity terrible de aes fenz et 
Tandaoe de sea aboidages, De quel c£t^ reata la victoire? Lea deux 
flottes, craellement endommag^, ae a^patireut avec one igale laasitadei 
et d£seap£iirent d'arracher un anccia d^ciaif i la aap^rioriU 4u nombre on 
a l'£nergie de la riaistance, Uais cette joum^ fut un baptfme de gloira 
pour notre jeoue mariiie, et la France recneillit le prix du aang Tera£. Du- 
not cette mfime jaura6e, notre conToi de deux centa ToQes traversait pai- 
aiblemeiit le champ de bataille du 10, encore aemi de dibria, et abordait 
Qoa c6tea. 

" Ce lilt au milien de cette action si m£morable qn'3 tilt donni k nn 
nisseaa fnn^ais de ae &ire one gloire particnlifere et d'immortaliaer son 
Mm. CernJ par lea bfttimena ennemis, couvert dea lambeauz de sea Ttnlea 
et de sa mitare, oribU de boulets et d^ji faisant ean de tontea parts, le 
Vengenr reftise d'ameaer son pavilion. L'^uipage ne peut pins combattre, 
il peut encore monrir. An tumulte de la resistance, aux claiueun da 
coonge dia^piri snccfale un profond ailence ; tous montent ou sont portjs 
•or le pout. Ce ne sont plus des combattans, ce sont des martyn de la 
Mligion et de la patrie. U, tranquilleinent exposes an feu des Anglais, 
•entant de moment en moment le vaisseau B'eofoncer dans les flots, 1' jqni- 
Tfage aaloe d'un dernier regard lea eoulenra nationalea flottant en piScea au- 
«)CMU de sa ttte, 3 poosae un denier cri de Five la lUpubligtu; ! Vivt la 
JJitHi! noelaTranee/ et le V adiaparudaiul'abtme. An r^oit 

* fiiit, dont I'Angleterre elle-nn ae rendit t^moigni «Tec admitation, 
h franco entiJre fut imue ft applo t, d ce d^Ton aublime, son 

it non»e»ti flottant aur les eaui i ii marohait aur lerre, indomp- 

\ T^sola a vaincre ou mourtr. ITapr^ nn d de ConTentJon, 

,r l£gua son nnm a un va m en ooi d lea basaina 

i_UQage &ja T tAte dp le t de lequipage I la 

^^_. '" A I jnrir i la c&i- 
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linlioii de Unt d'hfmime, Undis que la recomituiuice publiqas ■'uiupii*- 
sait da lecourir 1m Teavei et lea orpbelini dci biroa. 

" Vdtt oe qne fit ■Ion 1b 7nuice ; tuia ce qu'elle ignoie peut-ttni o'eat 
que da Tengenr 1h flota n'oat pas toot eoglonti, et qae ux marina. 
leoneUu par I'emiemi et long-t«mpi retenns dans lea pruooi de I'An^teiTe, 
oQtaorricujuaqa'i cette bears meme, rMoits & ime oonditicm miaiiable 
■or la sol de la patrie qui lei himora morta et lea onblie TiTaiu I &x, 
aTona-DOiu dit, et f oici lenta uonu, teoi ige, lear poiilian, lew rtiaideoM : 

"Frifaudeaa (Jacquea), Sigi de 60 ods, demeumnt k Moroao; nraat, 
bien que vieux, dn pea de travail qa'il peot Caira. 

"Ceroid (Jean-Piene), ftg£ de 69 ans, denunrant it La Tren^dade ; 
vivant midioorement de aon tranuJ. 

" David (JaoqoM), mvalide, kgi de E6 aos, domeurant k La Trembkde ; 
iiu»6reble. 

" Faner (Jacqoec), &gt de 64 ana, demeonnt k La Tremblade; n'ajaut 
poor rine qne le tnTail de aes bn^ 

" Torobut (Audre-Pierre), igj de 70 ana, demennnt i. I' Aiguille ; comme 
aea compaguons, il u'a d'aatre raaaouroe qne aou tiavail. 

"Ma&eqiiia (Fnuipoia), &g6 de 70 ana, demeorant aa Gna; moadiaot 
son pain et preaqne aTOogte. 

"Certei, il noua oonnendrait pen d'implorei la reoonoaiaaanoe pnbliqae 
pour ces aix marins; nooa crojona safflsant de les nommcr. Qu'ou sour 
permette aenlement nn mot : Bona la reaUnration, un narire tut exp^di£ 
jnaqne dana I'Ooian-Paciflqne poor d^urrir. anr lea bintaina t^oifa les 
traoea dn naaftage de la FejTOQae, at oe f ut 4 granda freja que Ton co 
rtunit quelqoea dibria en boia, en for, en ouiTre et en plomb, religieuaemant 
cooaenia dui noa muajea. Anjourd'hui, c'eat anr notre plage mflme qne 
giaenU enaerelia dana la miafere et dani robecuritj, dea d^bria rivana dn 
Qanfrage binnque du Vengeur; la Frauoe et le gouvernement de Jnillet 
ponmient-ila n'Stre point jalonx d'aoquitler k dette nalionale enven oea 
dernierea reliquea du patriotiaaie iuapiri par notre grande rirolotion ? — 
Cinmiqnt UiiiveritUg." 

*,* The pnblioatioD of this Pftper in Fhuet't Jfo^ajitM gkva 
rise to a oertatn effervesoenoe of prose and vene, pabiotio- 
objurgatory, in seTeralof theF ?!ifli ■lournalH, Rnme Britan- 
n{fu«, yatianal, Journal < ' iU, Sec. ; the result of which, 
threatening to prore i g 

Jal, Historiographer ' 

the Number of the 
from tlM SkwI Ax 
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Cf^tain RetMudin to his own Government; the full official 
XarratiTe of that battle and catastrophe, as drawn ap \fj 
Benaudin himself and the surviving ofBcers of the Vengeur; 
dated Tavistock, 1 Mesaidor, An II,> and bearing his and eight 
other signatures ; — whereby the statement of Admiral Griffiths, 
if it needed confirmation, is oorioualy and even minutely con- 
firmed in every essential particular, and the story of the Ven- 
geur is at length put to rest forever. 

In that objurgatory effervescence, — which was bound by the 
nature of it either to cease effervescing and hold its peace, or 
else to produce some articulate testimony of a living man who 
saw, or of a dead man who had said he saw, the Yengeur siok 
otherwise than this living Admiral Griffiths saw it, or than a 
brave ship usually sinks after brave battle, — the one notice- 
able vestige of new or old evidence was some dubious tradi- 
Uouary reference to the Morning Chronicle of the X6tb June ; 
or, as the French traditionary referee turned out to have named 
it, "te Journal Lb Mobmikg du 16 Jvin." Following this 
fiunt vestige, additional microscopic researches in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 16th June and elsewhere did, at last, disclose 
to me what seemed the probable genesis and origin of Barrire's 
Fable ; how it first suggested itself to his mind, and gathered 
shape there, and courage to publish itself : the discovery, 
uaimportant to all other thuigs and men, ia not of much 
importance even to our criticism of Barrbre ; altering some- 
what one's estimate of the ratio his poetic faculty may have 
borne to li'is mendacity in this business, but leaving the joint 
product of the two very much what it was in spiritual value ; — 
a discovery not worth communicating. The thing a Lie wants, 
uid solicits from a.1 men, is not a correct natural-history of 
it, but the swiftest possible extinction of it, followed by entire 
lileoee ooncernb^ il. 




BAIUJE THE COVENANTER.' 

[I84I.] 

Eablt Id the Berenteeiitli century of our era, a certain 
Mr. Robert Baillie, a man of solid wholesome character, lired 
in moderate comfort as Parish Minister of Kilwinning, in the 
west of Scotland. He had comfortably wedded, produced 
children, gathered Ihitch and other fit divinity-books ; saw his 
duties lying tolerably manageable, his possessions, prospects 
not to be despised ; in short, seemed planted aa for life, with 
fair hopes of a prosperous composed existence, in that remote 
comer of the British dominions. A peaceable, " solid-thinking, 
solid-feeding," yet withal clear-sighted, diligent and conscien- 
tious man, — alas, his lot turned out to have fallen in times 
such as he himself, had he been consulted on it, would by no 
means have selected. Times of controversy; of oppression, 
which became explosion and distraction : instead of peaceable 
preaching, mere raging, battling, soldiering; universal shed- 
ding of gall, of ink and blood : very tronblous times 1 Com- 
posed existence at Kilwinning, v.-h]\ rural iliitics, domestic 
pieces, Dutch bodies of divinity. »;i^ no longer possible for 

Till the advent of Land's Servict'-book into the High Churoh 
of Edinbui^h (Sunday, the 23d of J"> 'W), and thar ov«p 
memorable flight of Jenny (r idea' *. the bntul of tbi 

Dean officiating there, with " Jt, ' tfef t wH t Uw tt ■ 

mass at my lug?"— till t xus 
we say, and the oni' ifgk 

./ Rebtrt BaOlii, A.M., Pn 
EdiMd from th« AnUiat'i 
i. udiLI Robert OgkJ 
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thereupon over all these Kingdoms, — Baillie, intent on a quiet 
life at Kilwinning, was always clear for some mild middle 
course, which might lead to this and other blessings. He 
even looked with suspicion on the Covenant when it was 
started ; and was not at all one of the first to sign it. Sign 
it, however, he did, bj and bj, the heat of others heating 
him ever higher to the due welding pitch ; he signed it, and 
became a vehement, noteworthy champion of it, in such fashion 
as he could. Baillie, especially if heated to the welding pitch, 
was by no means without faculty. 

There lay motion in him ; nay, curiously, with all his broad- 
based heaviness, a kind of alacrity, of internal swiftness and 
flustering impetuosity, — a natural vehemence, assiduous swift 
eagerness, both of heart and intellect : very considerable 
motion ; all embedded, too, in that most wholesome, broad- 
based love of rest ! The eupeptic, right-thinking nature of the 
man ; his sanguineous temper, with its vivacity and sociality ; 
an ever-busy ingenuity, rather small perhaps, but prompt, hope- 
ful, useful ; always with a good dash, too, of Scotch shrewd- 
ness, Scotch eanniness ; and then a loquacity, free, fervid, yet 
judicious, canny, — in a word, natural vehemence, wholesomely 
covered over and tempered (as Sancho has it), in ^Hhree inches 
of old Christian fat," — all these fitted Baillie to be a leader 
in General Assemblies and conclaves, a man deputable to the 
London Parliament and else-whither. He became a promi- 
nent^ and so far as the Scotch Kirk went, pre-eminent man ; 
present in the thick of all negotiations, Westminster Assem- 
blies, Scotch Commissions, during the whole Civil War. 

It can be said too, that his natural faculty never, in any 
pitch of heat or confusion, proved false to him ; that here, 
amid revolt and its dismal fluctuations, the worthy man liTsd 
agitated indeed, but not unprosperous. Clearly enough, in that 
terrible jostle, where so many stumbling fell, and straightway 
bad their lives and fortunes trodden out, Baillie did, aooording 
to the Scotch proyerb, contrive to " carry his dish level," in 
a wonderful manner, spilling no drop ; and indeed was found 
at last, even after Cromwell and all Sectaries had been theie^ 
Mated with prosperous composure, not in the Kirk of KflwiP' 
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ning, bot in the Prindpalsliip of Glasgow Uniyenity ; whibh 
latter he had maintained sucoeesfolly through all changes of 
weather, and only needed to renounce at the coming in of 
Charles IL, when, at any rate, he was too old for holding it 
much longer. So inrincible, in all elements of fortune, is a 
good natural endowment; so serviceable to a man is that 
same quality of motion, if embedded in wholesome love of 
rest, — hasty vehemence dissolved in a bland menstruum 
of oU! 

Baillie, however we may smile at him from this distance, 
was not entirely a common character : yet it must be owned 
that, for anything he of himself did or spoke or suffered, the 
worthy man must have been forgotten many a year ago ; the 
name of him dead, non^^xtant ; or turning up (as the doom 
of such is) like the melancholy mummy of a name, under the 
eye of here and there an excavator in those dreary mines, — 
bewildered, interminable rubbish-heaps of the Cromwellian 
Histories; the dreariest perhaps that anywhere exist, still 
visited by human curiosity, in this world. But his copious 
loquacity, by good luck for hun and for us, prompted Baillie 
to use the pen as well as tongue. A certain invaluable 
^' Beverend Mr. Spang," a cousin of his, was Scotch minister 
at Campvere, in Holland, with a boundless appetite to hear 
what was stirring in those days ; to whom Baillie, with bound- 
less liberality, gives satisfaction. He writes to Spang, on all 
great occasions, sheet upon sheet ; he writes to his Wife, to 
the Moderator of his Presbytery, to earls and commoners, 
to this man and to that; nothing loath to write when there 
is matter. Many public Papers (since printed in Bushworth's 
and other Collections) he has been at the pains to transcribe 
for his esteemed correspondents ; but what to us is infinitely 
more interesting, he had taken the farther trouble to make 
copies of his own Letters. By some lucky impulse, ope 
hardly guesses how, — for as to composition, nothing can be 
worse written than these Letters are, mere hasty babble- 
ments, like what the extempore speech of the man would 
be» — he took this trouble ; and ungrateful posterity veapi the 
imn* 
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Tbne Letter^ bound together as a manosoript book, in the 
hands of Baillie's heiis, grew ever more notable as they giew 
dder; copies, at Tarioas times, were made of parts of them ; 
some three copies of the whole, or almost the whole, whereof 
one, toleraUj oomplete, now lies in the British MosennL^ 
Another nsefoler copy came into the hands of Woodrow, 
the zealous, diligent Historian of the Scotch Church, whose 
nomeroos Manuscripts, purchased partly by the General Assem* 
Uy, partly by the Advocates' Library, have now been acoessiUe 
to all inquirers, for a century or more. Baillie, in this new 
position, grew ever notabler ; was to be seen quoted in all books 
on the history of that period; had to be read and searched 
through, as a chief authority, by all original students of the 
same. Half a century of this growing notability issued at last 
in a printed edition of Baillie ; two moderate octavo volumes, 
published, apparently by subscription, at Edinburgh, in 1778. 
Thus, at length, had the copious outpourings, first emitted into 
the ear of Spang and others, become free to the curiosity of 
all ; purchasable by every one that had a few shillings, l^ble 
by every one that had a little patience. As the interest in 
those great transactions never died out in Scotland, Baillie's 
Letters and JoumaUj one of the best remaining illustrations 
of them, became common in Scottish libraries. 

Unfortunately, this same printed edition was one of the 
worst. A tradition, we are told, was once current among 
Edinburgh booksellers that it had been undertaken on the 
counsel of Robertson and Hume; but, as Mr. Laing now 

^ Am in this Mnseam trmnscript, otherwise of good authority, the asiiie of 
tht principal comepondent is not " Spang " bat " Strang," and we lean alsa- 
where that Baillie wrote the miserablest hand, a question arises, Whether 
S&mng be not, onoe for aU, the real name, and Sp(Mg, from the first, a mere 
false reading, which has now become inveterate ? Strang, equivalent to Strmg, 
is still a oommon name in those parts of Scotland. Spang (which is a Scottish 
verb, signifying leap vtotently, leap dittmcfdlg, — as an imprisoned, terrified 
kangaroo might leap) we never heard of as a Christian person's ionuune 
before! "The Reverend Mr. Leap^lutraciedlg ** laboring in that dense el«^- 
mnt of Camprere, in Holland 1 We will hope not. if there be a ray t>f 
bops I Ths fiaonatyiie Club, now In a manner responsible, Is adequate t« 
docide. -- Spang is the name, persist they (▲.& IS46). 
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remarks, it ii not a credible tradition. Robertson and Home 
would, there is little doubt, feel the desirableness of having 
Baillie edited, and ma;, on oecasiuu, have been heard saying 
so; hnt sach an edition as this of 1775 is not one tbe; conld 
have had an; hand in. In fact, Baillie may be said to have 
been printed on that occasion, but not in any true sense edited 
at all. The c[uasi-editor, who keeps himself entirely hidden in 
the background, is guessed to have been one "Mr. Robert 
Aiken, Schoolmaster of Anderton," — honor to his poor shadow 
of a name ! He went over Baillie's manuscripts in such fash- 
ion as he could; "omitted many Letters on private affaire;" 
copied those on public matters, better or worse ; and prefixing 
some brief, vague Memoir of Baillie, gathered out of tJie gen- 
eral wind, sent his work through the press, very much as it 
liked to go. Thanks to him, poor man, for doing so much ; 
not blame that, in his meagre garret, he did not do more ! 

But it is to be admitted, few books were ever sent forth 
in a more helpless condition. The very printer's errors are 
numerous. !tfote or comment there is none whatever, and 
here and there some such was palpably indispensable; for 
Baillie, in the hurry of his written babblement, is wont to 
designate persons and things, often enough, in ways which 
Spang and the world would indeed understand at the time, 
but which now only critics and close investigators can make 
out. The narrative, watery, indistinct, flowing out in vague 
diffusion, at the first and best, fades now too frequently into 
the enigmatic, and stagnates in total obscuration, if some little 
note be not added. Whom does the Letter-writer, iu his free 
and easy speed, intend to designate by such phrases as "his 
Lordship," " the Lord Marquis," his Grace, precious Mr. David, 
the Reverend Mr. H. of N. ? An editor ought to tell ; and 
has not tried there to do it. Far from doing it, he has even 
mistaken some of the initials themselves, and so left the nata- 
ral dimness changed into Egyptian dark. Read in this poor 
Anderton edition, Baillie, in many passages, produces the 
eSeot, not of a painting, even of the bugest sign-post painting, 
but of a monstrous, foamy smear, resemblance of no created 
thing whatever. Additional outlays of patienoe liecome requi- 
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rite, and will not always suffice. It is an enigma you miglit 
bng guess over, did not perliaps indolence and healthy in- 
stiocta premonish you that, when yon had it, the secret wonld 
be worth little. 

To all which unhappy qualities we are to add, that this 
same edition of 1776 had, in late times, become in the highest 
degree difficult to get hold of ! In English libraries it nevei 
tnach abounded, nor in the English book-markets ; its chief 
Beat was always its native one. But of late, as would seem, 
what copies there were, the growing interest of whatsoever 
related to the heroes of the Civil War had altogether absorbed. 
Host interesting to hear what an eye-witness, even a stupid 
eye-witness, if honest, will say of such matters! The reader 
that could procure himself a Baiiiie to pore over was lucky. 
The price in old-book shops here in London had risen, if by 
rare chance any copy turned up, to the exorbitancy of two 
^neas! 

And DOW, under these circumstances, the Bannatyne Club, a 
private reunioa of men who devote themselves expressly to 
the rescue and reprinting of scarce books and manuscripts, 
with or without much value, very wisely determined to re-edit 
Baillie; first, for their own private behoof; and secondly, as 
is their wise wont in some cases, and as in every case is easy 
for them (the types being already aU set, and the printer's 
" composition " accomplished, as it were, gratis), for the behoof 
of the public that will buy. Very wisely too, they appointed 
for this taak their Honorary Secretary, the Keeper of the 
Edinburgh Signet Library, Mr. David Laing, a gentleman well 
known for his skill in that province of things. Two massive 
Octavos, in round legible type, are accordingly here ; a Third 
and last is to follow in a few months ; and so Baillie's Letters 
and Joumali, finally in right reading condition, becomes open, 
on easy terms, to whoever has concern in it. In right reading 
condition ; for notes and all due marginal guidances, such as 
we desiderated above, are furnished ; the text is rectified by 
collation of three several Manuscripts, among others, Baillie's 
own of the "evil handwriting" of which an appalling fac-simile 
gives evidence; the various Letters relating to private affairs 
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not excluded in this edition, but wisely introdnoed 
giTen in full, m deserving their paper and ink perhs^ 
than the average. On the other hand, public Papers, if easflj 
accessible elsewhere, are withheld, and a reference gmn to 
the BmskuxfHhj Hardwicke, Thurloe, or other such CoOeeikm, 
where thej already stand; if not easily accessible, tfaej ^ue 
printed here in appendixes ; and indeed not they only, but 
many more not copied by Baillie, some of them curious enough, 
which the editor's resources and long acquaintance with the 
literature of Scotch History have enabled him to offer. This 
is the historical description, origin and genesis of these two 
massive Octavos named BaUlie's Letters and Jounuthj pub- 
lished by the Bannatyne Club, which now lie before us; thus 
are they, and thence did they come into the world. 

It remains now only to be added, critically as well as his- 
torically, that Mr. Laing, according to all appearance, has ex- 
hibited his usual industry, sagacity, correctness; in this ease ; 
and done his work well. The notes are brief, illuminative, 
ever in the right place ; and, what we will praise withal, not 
over-plenteous, not more of them than needed. Nothing is 
easier than for an antiquarian editor to seize too eagerly any 
chance or pretext for pouring out his long-bottled antiquarian 
lore, and drowning his text, instead of refreshing and illus- 
trating it; a really criminal proceeding! This, we say, the 
present editor has virtuously forborne. A good index, a toler- 
able biography, are to be looked for, according to promise, in 
the Third Volume. Baillie will then stand on his shelves, 
accessible, in good reading condition : a fact which, since it is 
actually a fact, may with propriety enough be published in 
this journal, and in any and all other journals or methods, as 
widely as the world and its wants and ways will allow. 

We have no thought here of going much into criticism of 
Baillie or his Book ; still less of entering at all on that enoxw 
mous Business he and it derive their interest from, — that 
enormous whirlpool on which, the fountains of the great deep 
suddenly breaking up, the pacific, broad-based Minister sees 
himself launched forth from Kilwinning Kirk, and set sailing 
and epistolizing ! The Book has become curious to wb, sad 
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the Mao onrious ; muoh more so on a riper ftcqutuntance than 
they vere at first. Nevertheless oui praise of him, h«ar^ 
enough in its kind, must on all sides be limited. To the gen- 
eral, especially to the uninformed or careless reader, it will 
not be safe to promise much ready entertainment from this 
Book. Entertainment does lie in it, both amusement and 
instmction do; bat rather for the student than the careless 
i«ader. Poor Baillie is no epic singer or speaker, — the more 
is the pity ! His Book is like the hasty, breathless, confused 
talk of a man, looking face to face on that great whirl of 
things, A wiser man — would have talked more wisely I But, 
on the whole, this man too baa a living heart, a seeing pair of 
eyes; above all, he ia clearly a veracions man; tells Spang 
and you the truest ho has got to tell, in snch a bustling harry 
as his. Veracious in word ; and we might say, what is & much 
rarer case, veracious in thought too; for he harbors no malig- 
nity, perverse hatred, purposes no wrong against any man or 
thing; and indeed, at worst, is of so transparent a nature, all 
readers can discern at all times where his bias lies, and make 
due allowance for that. 

Truly, it is pity the good man had not been a little wiser, 
had not shown a little more of the epic gift in writii^ : we 
might then have had, as in some dear mirror, or swift contem- 
poraneous Daguerrotype delineator, a legible living picture of 
that great Time, ae it looked and was I But, alas, no soul of 
a man is altogether suoh a " mirror ; " the highest soul is only 
appro]Limately, and still at a great distance, such. Besides, 
we are always to remember, poor Baillie wrote not for us at 
all ; but for Spang and the Presbytery of Irvine, with no eye 
to ns ! What of picture there is, amid such vaporous maxy 
iudistinctness, or indeed quite turbulent weltering dislocation 
uid confusion, must be taken as a godsend. The man gszsa 
as he can, reports as he can. His words Sowing out bubble- 
bubble, full of zealous broad-based vehemence, can rarely be 
said to make a picture ; though on rare occasions he does pause, 
and with distinctness, nay with a singular felicity, give some 
stroke of one. But rarely, in his loquacious haste, has he 
Ik time to detect the real articulation and Btnuture of tba 
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matter be is talking of, — where it begins, ends, what the real 
character and purport, the real aspect of it is : bow shall he 
in that case, by any poseibility, make a portrait of it ? He 
talks with breathless loquacity, with adipose Tehemenoe, about 
it and about it. Nay, such lineanieiits of it as be has discorered 
and mastered, or begun to discover (for the man is by no means 
without an eye, could he have taken time to look), he, scrawl- 
ing without limit to Spang, uses not the smallest diligence to 
teing out on the surface, or to separate from the as yet chaotic, 
undiscovered ; he leaves them weltering at such depth as they 
happen to lie at. A picture does struggle in him ; but in what 
state of development the reader can guess. As the inu^ of 
a real object may do, shadowed in some huge frothy ever- 
agitated vortex or deluge, — ever-agitated caldrou, boiling, bub- 
bling, with fat vehemence ,' 

Tet this too was a thing worth having: what talk, what 
babblement, the Minister of rural Kilwinning, brought sud- 
denly in sight of that great World-transaction, will audibly 
emit from him. Here it is, fresh and fresh, — after two cen- 
turies of preservation : bow that same euormons whirlpool, of 
a British Nation all torn from its moorings, and set in conflict 
and self-conflict, represents itself, from moment to moment, 
in the eyes of this shrewd-simple, zealous, yet broad-bottomed, 
rest-loving man. On the whole, is there not, to the eager stu- 
dent of History, something at once most attractive and yet 
most provoking in all Memoirs by a Contemporary ? Contem- 
poraneous words by an eye-witness are like no other. For 
every man who sees with eyes is, approximately or else afar 
off, — either approximately and in some faint degree decipher- 
. able, or too far oS, altogether undecipherable, and as if vacant 
and blank, — the miraculous " Daguerrotype-mirror," above 
mentioned, of whatever thing transacts itself before him. No 
shadow of it but left some trace in him, decipherable or un- 
decipherable. The poor soul had, lying in it, a far stranger 
alchemy than that of the electric-plates : a living Memory, 
namely, an Intelligence, better or worse. Words by an ej^ 
witness ! Tou have there the words which a son of f 
looking on the phenomenon itself, saw fittest fbt depicturing ii 
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Strange to consider : it, the vei7 phenomenon itself, does stand 
depictured there, though under suoh inextricable obscurations, 
short-comings, perrersions, — fatally eclipsed from us forever. 

For va cannot read it ; the traces are so faint, confused, as 
good as non-extant to our organs : the light was so unfavorable, 
— the " electric-plate " was so extremely bad. Alas, you read 
a hundred autograph holograph letters, signed "Charles Bex," 
with the intensest desire to understand Charles Bex, to know 
what Charles Bex was, what he had in his eye at that moment ; 
and to no purpose. The summary of the whole hundred auto- 
graphs is vacuity, inanity ; like the moaning of winds through 
desert places, through damp empty churches : what the writer 
did actually mean, the thing he then thought of, the thing he 
then was, remain forever hid from you. No answer; only the 
ever-moaning, gaunt, unsyllabled tooo^woo of wind in empty 
churches I Most provoking ; a provocation as of Tantalus ; — 
for there is not a word written there but stands like a kind 
of window through which a man might see, or feels as if he 
might see, a glimpse of the whole matter. Not a jolt in those 
crabbed angular sentences, nay not a twirl in that cramp pen- 
manship, but is significant of all you seek. Ha^l a man but 
intellect enemgh, — which, alas, no man ever had, and no angel 
ever had, — how would the blank become a picture all legible I 
The doleful, unsyllabled woo-woo of church-winds had become 
intelligible, cheering articulation; that tragie, fatal-looking, 
peak-bearded individual, "your constant assured friend, Charles 
Bex," were no longer an enigma and chimera to you 1 With in- 
tellect oncuffk, — alas, yes it were all easy then ; the very s^it 
ing of his name were then physiognomical enough of him I 

Or, descending from such extreme heights and rarefactions, 
where, in truth, human nature cannot long breathe with sat- 
isfaction, — may we not here deduce once more the humble 
practical inference. How extremely incumbent it is on every 
reader to read faithfully with whatever of intellect he has ; on 
every writer, in like manner, to exert himself, and write his 
visest? Truly the man who says, still more who writes, a 
a any object he has seen with his eyes, or other- 
o to know and be master of, the same is a benefactor 
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to all men. He that writes unwise words, again, — espeoiaily 
if on any great, ever-memorable object, which in this maimer 
catches him up, so to speak, and keeps him memorable along 
with it, — is he not the indisputablest ma^factor? Yes; 
though unfortunately there is no bailiff to collar him for it, 
and give him forty stripes save one ; yet, if he could do better, 
and has not done it, — yes! Shall stealing the money of a 
man be a crime ; and stealing the time and brains of innumer- 
able men, generation after generation of men, be none ? For 
your tenebrific criminal has fixed himself on some great object, 
and cannot perhaps be forgotten for centuries ; one knows not 
when he will be entirely forgotten ! He, for his share, has not 
brought light into the world according to his opportunity, but 
darkness ; he is a son of Noz, has treacherously deserted to 
the side of Chaos, Nox and Erebus ; strengthening, perpetuat- 
ing, so far as lay in him, the reign of prolixity, vacuity, vague 
confusion, or in one word, of stupidity and misknowledge on 
this earth! A judicious Reviewer, — in a time when the 
^^ abolition of capital punishments'' makes such progress in 
both Hemispheres, — would not willingly propose a new pen- 
alty of death ; but in any reasonable practical suggestion, as 
of a bailiff and forty stripes save one, to be doubled in case of 
relapse, and to go on doubling in rigid geometric progression 
till amendment ensued, he will cheerfully concur. 

But to return. The above considerations do not, it is clear, 
apply with any stringency to poor Baillie ; whose intellect, at 
best, was never an epic one ; whose opportunities, good as they 
look, were much marred by circumstances ; above all, whose 
epistolary performance was moderately satisfactory to Spang I 
We are to repeat that he has an intellect, and a most lively^ 
busy one of its kind ; that he is veracious, what so few are. 
If the cursory reader do not completely profit by him, the 
student of History will prosper better. But in this, as in 
all cases, the student of History must have patience. Every* 
where the student of History has to pass his probation, his 
apprenticeship; must first, with painful perseverance, fMuf 
himself itUo the century he studies, — which naturally diSsn 
much from our century; wherein, at first entraooe, htt wiU 
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Ckdty a Scott| or a Smollett might have rejoiced over, lie in 
this man, nnobliterated by the Govexiant and all distance of 
time. How interesting to descry, faintly developed, yet there 
and recognizable through the depths of two dead centuries, and 
such dense garnitures and dialects all grown obsolete, the 
indubitablest traits of Scotch human-nature, redolent of the 
"WestH5ountry,'' of the kindly "Salt-market,'' even as this 
Day still sees it and lovingly laughs over it I Bubicund broad 
lineaments of a Nicol Jarvie, sly touches too of an Andrew 
Fairservice ; nay sputterings, on occasion, of the tindery tragic 
fire of an adust Lieutenant Leshmahago, — fat as this man is, 
and of a pacific profession ! 

We could laugh much over him, and love him much, this 
good Baillie ; but have not time at present. We will point out 
his existence ; advise all persons who have a call that way to 
read that same "contemporaneous newspaper" of his with 
attention and thanks. We give it small praise when we say, 
there is perhaps no book of that period which will, in the end, 
better reward the trouble of reading. Alas, to those unfortu- 
nate persons who have sat, for long months and years, obsti- 
nately incurring the danger of locked-jaw, or suspension at 
least of all the thinking faculties, in stubborn perusal of 
Whitlocke, Heylin, Prynne, Burton, Lilburn, Laud and Com- 
pany, — all flat, boundless, dead and dismal as an Irish, bog, — 
such praise will not seem too promissory ! 

But it is time to let Baillie speak a little for himself ; read- 
ers, both cursory and studious, will then judge a little for 
themselves. We have fished up, from much circumambient 
indistinctness and embroiled babblement, a lucid passage or 
two. Take first that clear vision, made clear to our eyes also, 
of the Scotch encamped in warlike array under Field-Marshal 
Alexander Lesley, that " old little crooked soldier," on the 
slopes of Dunse Law, in the sunny days of 1639. Readers 
are to fancy that the flight of Jenny Greddes's stool, which we 
named a cardinal movement (as wrongs long compressed do 
but require some slight fugling-signal), has set all Scotland 
into uproar and violent gesticulation : the first slight stroke of 
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% universal battle and wrestle, with all weapons, on the part of 
all persons, for the space of twenty years or so, — one of the 
Uuer strokes of which severed a king's head off ! That there 
were fiockings of men to Edinburgh, and four <^ Tables " (not 
for dining at) set up. That there have been National Cove- 
luuits, Greneral Assemblies, royal commissioners ; royal pro- 
clamations not a few, with protests of equal number ; much 
ineffectual proclaiming, and protesting, and vociferating; then, 
gradually, private ^' drillings in Fife " and other shires ; then 
public calling forth of the "twelfth penny," of the "fourth 
feucible man ; " Dutch arms from Holland, Scotch officers from 
Germany, — not to speak of commissariat-stores, thrifty " webs 
of harding " (canvas) drawn " from the good wives of Edin- 
burgh " by eloquent pulpit-appeals " of Mr. Harry Eollock : " 
— and so, finally, this is what we discern on the pleasant coni- 
<^^ Hill of Dunse, in the summer weather of 1639. For, as 
^^illie says, "They might see now that before we would be 
'^^^^Ated with a slow fire, by the hands of Churchmen who 
^e^ped themselves far aback from the same, we were resolved 
^ make a bolt through the reek, and try to get a grip of some 
P^ those who had first kindled the fire, and still laid fuel to 
.'^^ — and try if we could cast them in the midst of it, to taste 
^ that heat was pleasant when it came near their own skins I " 
^^*oper enough ; and lo, accordingly : — 

''This our march did much affray the English camp : Dunse 
w was in sight, within six or seven miles; for they lay 
pavilions some two miles above Berwick, on the other side 
Tweed, in a fair plain along the river. The king himself, 
holding us through a prospect (spyglass), did conjecture us 
be sixteen or eighteen thousand men ; but at one time we 
ere above twenty thousand." 

"It would have done you good to have casten your eyes 
^^thort our brave and rich Hill, as oft I did, with great con- 
tentment and joy. For I (quoth the wren) was there among 
"the rest; being chosen preacher by the Grentlemen of our 
Shire, who came late with my Lord of Eglinton. I furnished 
to half a dozen of good fellows muskets and pikes, and to mj 
boy a broadsword. I carried, myself, as the fashion was, a 
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sword and a couple of Dutch pistols at my saddle; but^ I 
promise^ for the offence of no man except a robber in the 
way ; for it was our part to pray and preach for the enooor^ 
agement of our countrymen, which I did, to my power, 
most cheerfully. Our Hill was garnished dn the top, towards 
the south and east, with our mounted cannon; well near to the 
number of forty, great and smalL Our regiments lay on the 
sides of the Hill, almost round about: the place was not a 
mile in circle ; a pretty round, rising in a declivity, without 
steepness, to the height of a bow-shot ; on the top, somewhat 
plain ; about a quarter of a mile in length, and as much in 
breadth ; as I remember, capable of tents for forty thousand 
men. The crowners^ lay in kennous (canvas) lodges, high 
and wide ; their captains about them in lesser ones ; the 
sojours about) all in huts of timber covered with divot (turf) 
or straw. Our crowners, for the most part, were noblemen : 
Rothes, Lindsay, Sinclair had among them two full regiments 
at least, from Fife ; Balcarras a horse-troop ; Loudon " &a &c 
'^ Our captains were mostly barons, or gentlemen of good note; 
our lieutenants, almost all, sojours who had served over sea 
in good charges. Every company had flying, at the captain's 
tent-door, a brave new Color, with the Scottish Arms, and this 
ditton. For Chrises Crorvn and Covenant j in golden lettersy" — 
a notable emblazonment indeed ! 

'' The councils of war were keeped daily in the Castile of 
Dunse ; the ecclesiastic nieetiugs in Rothes^s large tent. Les- 
ley the General, and Baillie his Lieutenant, came nightly on 
their horses for the setting of the watch. Our sojoura were 
all lusty and full of courage ; the most of them stout young 
ploughmen ; great cheerfulness in the face of alL The only 
difficulty was to get them dollars or two the man, for their 
voyage from home and the time they entered on pay: for 
among our yeomen money at any time, not to say then, used 
to be very scarce." " We were much obliged to the town of 
Edinburgh for moneys : Harry RoUock, by his sermons, moved 

^ CrowMTf coroner, and (to distinguish this officer from him who holdi tha 
inqnestn), coronal, which last ia ntiU. iDtriiiRically onr pronunciatios eC Ibt 
word now spelt colontl. 
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time frae I came from home, till my head was again homewaid; 
for I was as a man who had taken my leave from the world, 
and was resolved to die in that service without return. I found 
the favor of Grod shining upon me ; and a sweet, meek, yet 
strong and vehement spirit leading me, all along. But, alas, I 
was no sooner on my way westward, after the conclusion of 
peace, than my old security returned." ^ 

This is the Scotch Encampment on the Hill of Danse; 
King Charles looking at it through a spy-glass, not without 
interest, from the plain above Berwick on the other side of 
the river. Could he have discovered the Beverend Bobert 
Baillie riding thither from Kilwinning, girt with sword and 
Dutch pistols, followed by the five or six rough characters 
whom he had laid out hard cash to furnish with muskets and 
pikes, and to what a dreadful pitch the mind of the pacific 
broad-based man had now got itself screwed, resolute '' to die 
on that service without return," — truly, this also might have 
been illuminative for his Majesty! Heavy Baillie was an 
emblem of heavy Scotland, in the rear of which lay heavy 
England. But " our sweet Prince " discerned only the surfaces 
of things. The mean peddling details hid from him, as they 
still do from so many, the essential great meaning of the 
matter; and he thought, and still again thought, that the 
rising up of a million men, to assert that they were verily men 
with souls, and not automatons with wires, was some loud- 
sounding pettiness, some intrigue, — to be dealt with by in- 
triguing. Herein he fundamentally mistook; mis-saw; — and 
so mia-wenty poor Prince, in all manner of ways ; to the front 
of Whitehall ultimately ! 

But let us now, also through a kind of dim spy-glass, 
cast a far-off look into the domesticities of Baillie; let us 
glance, namely, through certain of these paper-missives, into 
that ancient Manse of Kilwinning; all vanished now, to 
the last stone of it, long since ; swallowed in the depths of 

^ We haye used the freedom to modernize Baillie's spelling a little ; abont 
which, "as he could never fix," says Mr. Laing, ''on anj constant way of 
spelling his own name/' there need not be mach delicacy : we also endeavor 
to improve his punctuation, &c. here and there ; but will nowhere in the least 
alter his sense. 
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edacious Time. The reader shall also see a journey to Town 
done on ponies, along the coast of what is now the Great 
Northeastern Railway, working with so much more velocity 
by steam ! 

The "Treaty of Berwick," fruit of that Dunse-Law expedi- 
tion of the Scotch People, has soon issued again in proclama- 
tions, in "papers burnt by the hangman ; '^ and then in a new 
Scotch Armament, lodged, this time, not on Dunse Hill, with 
uncertain moneys from Mr. Harry Bollock, but, by a bold 
movement through the Tyne at Newbum, safely in the 
town of Newcastle, with eight hundred pounds a day from 
the northern counties : whereupon follows a new " Treaty of 
Bippon," — fit also to be burnt by the hangman by and by. 
Baillie rejoices somewhat in the milk and honey of these 
northern counties, comparatively a fat, productive land. The 
heroic man, girt again with Dutch pistols, innocuous except to 
thieves, had made his Will before departing on these formida- 
ble expeditions : " It will be my earnest desire," thus wills he, 
" that my wife be content with the annual-rent of seven thou- 
sand merk (Scots) from what is first and readiest, and that she 
quit judicially what further she could crave by her very sub- 
dolous contract" — subdolous contract, I say, though not of 
her making; which she should quit. "What then remains, 
let it be employed for her children's education and profit. I 
would give to Robert five thousand merk, if he quit his heir- 
ship ; the rest to be equally divided betwixt Harrie and Lillie. 
Three hundred merk to be distribute presently among the 
Poor of the Parish of Kilwinning, at sight of the Session.^' 
All this we omit, and leave behind us in a state of comfort- 
able fixity ; — being bound now on a new mission : to the new 
Parliament (which will one day become a Long Parliament) 
just sitting down at present. Bead these select fractions of 
Letters "to Mrs. Baillie at Kilwinning," dated November, 
1640, on the road to London : — 

" My Heabt, — I wrote to thee from Edinburgh ; also, from 
Kelso, to Mr. Claud, suspecting thy absence from home. I 
wrote to thee likewise here, in Newcastle, on Saturday last. 
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Since, I thank Qod, I have been yexy weel^ as thy heart ooold 
wish, and all my company. 

" Yesternight the Committee sent for me, and told me of their 
desire I should go to London with the Commissioners. I made v 
sundry difilculties ; which partly they answered, and partly 
took to their consideration till this day. But now, at our pres- 
bytery after sermon, both our noblemen and ministers in one 
voice thought meet that not only Mr. Alexander Uenderson, 
but also Mr. Robert Blair, Mr. George Gillespie, and I, should 
all three, for divers ends, go to London ; Mr. Egbert Blair to 
satisfy the minds of many in England who love the way of 
New England (Independency) better than that of Presbyteries 
in our Church; I for the convincing of that prevalent fa<y 
tion (Arminian Upiacopals) against which I have written ; Mr. 
Gillespie for the crying down of the English ceremonies, on 
which he has written ; and all four of us to preach, by turns, 
to our Commissioners in their house ; which is the custom of 
divers noblemen at court, and was our practice all the time of 
the Conference at Bippon. We mind to Durham, Gk>d willing, 
to-morrow ; and other twelve miles on Saturday, to Darntoun 
{Darlington)^ there to stay all Sunday, where we hope to hear, 
before we cross the Tees on Monday, how things are like to 
frame in the English Parliament. Loudon is fashed with a 
defluxion ; he will stay here till Monday, and come on as health 
serves, journey or post. 

" They speak here of the prentices pulling down the High- 
Commission house at London ; of General King's landing, with 
six or seven thousand Danes, in the mouth of the Thames, near 
London. We wish it were so ; but we take it, and many 
things more you will hear, for clatters. 

** My Heart, draw near to God ; neglect not thy prayers 

morning and evening with thy servants, as God will help thee ; 

read and pray, beside that, in private. Put Rob to the school ; 

teach him and Harrie both some little beginnings of God's 

fear ; have a care of my little Lillie. I pray thee write to me 

how thou and they are. 

'^Thyawne, E. Baillir 

'* Nbwoaitls, 5 November, 1640." 
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" Mt HfiABT; — -> Thou sees I slip no occasion. I wrote to 
thee yesternight from Newcastle ; this night I am in Durham, 
very weel, rejoicing in God's good providence. 

"After I closed my letters, my boy Jamie was earnest to go 
with me ; so, notwithstanding of my former resolution to send 
him home, I was content to take him. I spake to the General, 
and put in his name, as my man, in the safe-conduct. But, 
when I was to loup (to mownt horse), he failed me, and would 
go no farther ! I could not strive then 5 I gave him his leave, 
and a dollar to carry him home. TTir folly did me great wrong ; 
for if I should have gone back to bespeak ane other, I would 
have lossed my company : so without troubling myself, I went 
forward with my company, manless. But, behold the gracious 
providence of my Gk>d : as I enter in Durham, one of my old 
scholars, a preacher in Colonel Bamsay's regiment of horse, 
meets with me before I light ; will have me to his chamber ; 
gives me his chamber, stable, servant^ a cup of sack, and all 
courtesy ; gets me a religious youth, a trooper, ready with a 
good horse, to go with me to London. Major-Qeneral Baillie 
makes me, and all the Commissioners that were there, sup with 
him, and gives the youth his leave to go with me. Mr. Archi- 
bald Johnston assures me for his charges, as well as my own. 
Bo my man James's foolish unthankfulness is turned about for 
my ten times better provision : I take this for a presage and ane 
erles (earnest) of God's goodness towards me all this voyage. 

"We hope that Loudon's defiuxion shall not hinder him to 
take journey on Tuesday. The morrow we intend but one 
other post to Darlington, and there stay till the Great Seal 
(our Safe-^xmduct) come to us. The Lord be with thee and my 
babies, and all my flock and friends. 

"Thyawne, B. Baillik. 

" DusHAM, 6 November, Friday." 

" My Heart, — I know thou does now long to hear from me. 
I wrote to thee on Saturday was eight days [^dated Friday J 
from Durham. That day we went to Darlington, where Mr. 
Alexander Henderson and Mr. Eobert Blair did preach to us 
on Sunday. At supper on Sunday, the post, with the Great 
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Seal of England for our safe-conduct, came to us ; wtth tht 
Earl of Bristol's letter to Loudon, entreating us to make 
haste. 

^ On Monday we came, before we lighted, to Boroughbridge, 
twenty-five miles. On Tuesday we rode three short posts, 
by Ferrybridge, to Doncaster.* There I was content to buy a 
bobbin waistcoat. On Wednesday we came another good jour* 
ney to Newark-on-Trent, where we caused Dr. Moyslie sup with 
us. On Thursday we came to Stamford ; or Friday to Hunt- 
ingdon ; on Saturday to Ware ; here we rested the Sabbath and 
heard the minister, after we were warned of the end of the 
service, preach two good sermons," — the service once well 
over, one gets notice, finds the sermons very fair. 

" Ou Monday morning we came that twenty miles to Lon- 
don before sunrising;* all well, horse and man, as we could 
wish ; divers merchants and their servants with us on little 
naigs ; the way extremely foul and deep. Our journeys being 
so long and continued, and sundry of us unaccustomed with 
travel, we took it for God's singular goodness that all. of us 
were so preserved : none in the company held better out than 
I and my man, and our little noble naigs. From Kilwinning 
to London I did not so much as stumble : this is the fruit of 
your prayers. I was also all the way full of courage, and com- 
forted with the sense of God's presence with my spirit. We 
were at great expenses on the road. Their inns are all like 
palaces ; no wonder they extorse their guests : for three meals, 
coarse enough, we would pay, together with our horses, sixteen 
or seventeen pound sterling. Some three dish of creevishea 
(icrivisses)^ like little partans (miniature lobsters), two-and- 
forty shillings sterling." — Save us I — " We lodge here in the 
Common Grarden (^Covent Garden) ; our house-mails (rent) every 
week above eleven pound sterling. The City is desirous we 
should lodge with them ; so to-morrow I think we must flit. 

^' All things here go as our heart could wish. The Lieutenant 

* ** Ferribrig, Toxlord and Dnncaster," Baillie writes here ; confusing the 
matter in his memory ; patting Tuxford north of Doncaster, instead of mmtk 
and snbHeqaent. 

t Sunrise on the 16th of November, 1640^ 
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of Ireland {Strafford) came but on Monday to town, late ; on 
Tuesday^ rested \ on Wednesday, came to Parliament ; but^ ere 
night, he was caged. Intolerable pride and oppression 017 to 
Heaven for vengeance. 

^' Tuesday here was a fast \ Mr. Blair and I preached to our 
Commissioners at home, for we had no clothes for outgoing. 
Many ministers used greater freedom than ever here was heard 
of. Episcopacy itself beginning to be cried down, and a Cove- 
nant cried up, and the Liturgy to be scorned. The town of 
London and a world of men mind to present a Petition, which 
I have seen, for the abolition of bishops, deans and all their 
appurtenances. It is thought good to delay till the Parliament 
have pulled down Canterbury (Laud) and some prime bishops, 
which they mind to do so soon as the King has a little digested 
the bitterness of his Lieutenant's censure. Huge things are 
here in working ; the mighty Hand of Qod be about this great 
work ! We hope this shall be the joyful harvest of the tears 
that, these many years, have been sown in these Kingdoms, 
All here are weary of bishops. B- Baillix. 

** LoKDON, 18 Norember, 1640." 

Weary of bishops, indeed ; and " oreevishes " at such a price ; 
and the Lord Lieutenant StrafEord caged, and Canterbury to be 
pulled down, and everywhere a mighty drama going on : and 
thou meanwhile, my Heart, put Bob to the school, give Harry 
and him some beginnings of wisdom, mind thy prayers, quit 
subdolous contracts, "have a care of my little Lillie 1 '' Poor 
little Lilias Baillie ; tottering about there, with her foolish glad 
tattlement, with her laughing eyes, in drugget or other home- 
spun frock, and antiquarian bib and tucker, far off in that old 
Manse of Kilwinning ! But she grew to be tall enough, this 
little Lillie, and a mother, and a grandmother ; and one of her 
grandsons was Henry Home Lord Kaimes;^ whose memo- 
rial, and Lillie's, is still in this earth I 

Greatly the most impressive of all the scenes Baillie wit- 
nessed in that mighty drama going on everywhere, was the 

1 Woodbooflelee't Ltfe qf Kcdmm. 
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Trial of Str&fford. A truly impressive, momentous seene ; on 
which Bushworth has gathered a huge voiume, and then a&d 
sinoe many men hare written much; wherein, nevertheleu, 
several features would have been lost, bad not the MinistAi of 
Kilwinning, with hia rustic open heart and seeing eyes, been 
there. It is the best scene of all he has painted, or hastily 
sign-painted, plastered and daubed. With careful industry, 
fishing as before from wide wastes of dim embroilment, let oB 
snatch here and there a luminous fragment, and adjust them 
as is best possible ; and therewith close our contemporaueoos 
newspaper. Baillie's report, of immense length and haste, is 
to the Presbytery of Irvine, and dated May, 1641. We give 
two earlier fractions first, from Letters to Mrs. Baillie. Straf- 
ford, on that fasting Tuesday, when the pulpits were so loud 
against bishops, was reposing from fatigues of travel. On the 
morrow he repaired to his place in Parliament, nothing doubt- 
ing ; " but ere night he was caged : " — 

Wednesday, Ylth November, 1640. " The Lower House closed 
their doors ; the Speaker heeped the keys till his aoensation 
was concluded. Thereafter Mr. Pym went up, with a nnmber 
at his back, to the Higher House ; and in a short pretty speech, 
did, in name of the Lower House, and in name of the Oommona 
of all England, accuse Thomas Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieo- 
tenant of Ireland, of High Treason ; and required hia j 
to be arrested till probation might be heard. And so Pym a: 
his train withdrew; and thereupon the Lords began to 
on that strange and unexpected motion. 

"The word goes in haste to the Lord Lieutenant where he 
was with the King. With speed he comes to the liouse; he 
calls loudly at the door ; James Maxwell, Keeper of the Black- 
rod, opens. His Lordship, with a proud gloaming countenance, 
makes towards his place at the board-head ; but at once many 
bid him void the Honse. So he is forced, in confusion, to go 
to the dooT till called again." — Called again, "he stands, but 
is commanded to kneel on his knees ; after hearing their reso- 
lution, he offers to speak, but is commanded to be gone with- 
o«t a word. 

« tn the outer room, James Maxwell required him, as ]^tif> 
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oner, to deliver his svord ; when he had gotten it, he oriei with 
a load voice for his man ' to carry my Lord Lieutenant's sword.* 
This done, he makes throngb a number of people towards hii 
ooach ; all gazing, no man capping to him, before whom, that 
morning, the greatest of England would hare stood nncovered ; 
all Drying, ' What is the matter ? ' He said, ' A small matter, 
I warrant you t' They replied, 'Tes indeed. High Treason is 
a small matter I ' " 

Saturday, January 30, 1641. «The Lieutenant this day 
was sent for. He came from the Tower by water, with a 
guard of mhsketeers ; the world wondering, and at his going 
out and coming in, shouting and cursing him to his face. 

"Coming into the Higher House, his long Charge, in many 
sheets of paper, was read to him. For a while he sat on his 
knees before the bar then after they caused him sit down 
at the bar, for it was eight o'olook before all was read. He 
crared a month to answer." 

May 4, 1611. " Bktebsmd ahd dkab Bbkthbxk, . . . Tim 
world now seeth that the delay is alone apon their side. 
Their oonstant attendance on Strafiord is pretended to be the 
oaase ; and truly it is a great part of the reason why our busi- 
ness and all else has been so long suspended. Among many 
more, I have been ane assiduous assistant ; and therefore I will 
gire you some aooonnt of what I have heard and seen in that 
most notable Process. 

" Westminster Hall Is a room as long, m broad, if not more, 
'han the outer house of the High Churoh of Olasgow, snppos* 
it^ the pillan were ■!! fsmorsd. In tite midst of it wai 
erected a stage, like to that prfpared for our A8S(>mbty at 
Glasgow, but much larger ; taking up the breadth of the whole 
house from wall to wall, and of the length more than a third 
part. 

" At the north end was Mt i> throat: for the King, a, chair 
for the Prince ; before it lay a lugb wooUaek, eovered with 
' ' ~ ^ I Anwfldi' and ti\eo 




fl 
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lower, two other woolsacks for my Lord Keeper and th* 
Judges, with the rest of the Chancery, all in their red robes. 
Beneath this, a little table for four or five clerks of the Parlia- 
ment in their black gowns. Boond about these, some forms 
covered with green frieze, whereon the Earls and Lords did 
sit in their red robes, of that same fashion, lined with the same 
white ermine-skins, as you see the robes of our Lords when 
they ride in Parliament at Edinburgh. The Lords on their 
right sleeves have two bars of white skins ; the Viscounts two 
and ane half; the Earls three; the Marquess of Winchester 
three and ane half. England hath no more Marquesses ; and 
be bat ane late upstart creature of Queen Elizabeth's. 

"In &ODt of these forms where the Lords sit, is a bar 
covered with green. At the one end of it standeth the Com- 
mittee of eight or ten gentlemen appointed by the Hoose of 
Commons to pursue (proaeeute) ; at the midst there is a little 
desk, where the prisoner Strafford sits or stands as he pleaseth, 
together with his keeper. Sir William Balfour, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower. At the back of this is another desk for Straf- 
ford's four secretaries, who carry his papers, and assist him 
in writing and reading. At their side is a void for witnesses 
to stand. Behind them is a loDg desk, close to the wall of the 
room,* for Strafford's counsel-at-law, some five or six able 
Lawyers, who were not permitted to dispute in matter of fiaot, 
but questions of right, if any should be incident This is the 
order of the House below on the floor ; the same that is osed 
daily in the House of Lords. 

" Upon the two sides of the House, east and west, there arose 
a stage of eleven ranks of forms, the liighest touching almost 
to the roof. Every one of these forms went from the one end 
of the room to the other, and contained about forty men. The 
two highest were divided from the rest by a rail ; and a rail 
onfetedoff from the rest, at evety end, some seats. The gentle- 
men of the Lower House did sit within the rail ; other persons 
without. All the doors were keeped very straitly with guards: 
we always behooved to be there a little after five in the morning 



' Ttmponrj wndm mQ; to w«et, aa BaiOie connU iht lA 
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My Lord WiUoughby Eail of Lindsey, Lord Chamberlain td 
En^and, ordered the House with great difficulty. James 
Maxwell, Blaek-rod, was great usher ; a number of other ser- 
vant gentlemen and knigbte attended. We, by favor, got place 
within the rail, among the Cominans. The House was full 
daily before seven. Against eight the Earl of StraiEord came 
in hie bai^ from the Tower, accompanied by the Lieutenant 
and a guard of musketeers and halberdiers. The Lords in 
their robes were set about eight ; the King was usually there 
half an hour before them. 

" The King came not into his throne, for that would have 
marred the action ; for it is the order of England, that when 
the King appears, he speaks what he will, and no other speaks 
in his presence. Sut at the back of the throne there were two 
rooms on the two sides ; in the one did Duke de Vanden, Duke 
de Vallet,* and other French nobles sit ; in the other the King, 
the Queen, Princess Mary, the Prince Elector, and some court 
ladies. The tirlies (lattif^), that made them to be secret, the 
Kii^ brake down with his own hands ; bo they sat in the eye 
of all ; but little more regarded than if they had been absent : 
for tixe Lords sat all covered ; those of the Lower House, and 
all others except the French noblemen, sat uncovered when 
the Lords came, and not else. A number of ladies were in 
boxes above the rails, for which they paid mach money. It 
was daily the most glorious assembly the Isle could afford, yet 
the gravity not such as I expected. Oft great clamor without 
about the doors : in the intervals while Strafford was making 
nady for answers, the Lords got always to their feet, walked 
and clattered (chatted) ; the Lower-Honse men, too, loud clat- 
tering. In snch aeesions, ten horns long, there was much 
pnblia eating, not only of oonfeotionB, bat of flesh and bread ; 
bottles of beer and wine going thick from mouth to mouth, 
without cups ; and all this in the King's eyf : yea, many but 

' " Duko de Vimdeii," wp (iresumo, !» rhio de VendSmo, Ufthanii Brothef 
af Ctiarlra'ii Quoeu ; " Vallet " a L« Vaktte. who in IMS became Dae d'Ea- 
punoD, niccBedliig hia cclebnUed Fitbei ot tlutt titie. Two (uitonot hte 
U»]eaty. NoiicM -,1 [lifni.'>/ thi^lr dcpwtare trou ibicoanwy ^7 •"*' V<*" 

C»B— O Vol is 
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turned their back, and " — (Gracious Heavens 1) — " thioagh 
tlie forms they sat on. Tiiere was no outgoing to tetom ; and 
oft tlie sittiug was till two, three, or four o'clock." 

Strangely in tliia maimer, no " dignity of history " in the 
smallest obstructing us, do we look, through these rough-and- 
ready Scotch words, tlirougti these fresh Kilwinning eyes, 
upon the very body of the old Time, its form and pressure, 
its beer and wine bottles, its loud clattering and crowding. 
There it is, visually present : one feels as if , by an effort, one 
could hear it, handle it, speak with it How different from 
the dreary vacuity of most " philosophies teaching by experi- 
ence "is the living picture of the fact^ such as even a Bos- 
well or a Baillie can give, if they will but honestly look ! In 
spite of haste, we must continue a little farther ; catch a few 
more visualities : — 

" The firet session was on Monday, March 22 (1641). All 
being set, as I have said, the Prince on a little chair at the 
side of the throne, the Chamberlain and Black-rod went and 
fetched in my Lord Strafford. He was always in the sams 
suit of black, as if in dooL At the entry he gave a Itnr 
courtesy J proceeding a little, he gave a second ; whan lie 
came to his desk, a third ; then at the bar, the fore-&os of 
his desk, he kneeled ; rising quickly, he saluted both sidea of 
the House, and sat down. Some few of the Lords lifter] their 
hats to him. This was his daily carri^e. 

"My Lord Steward, in a i :ence or two, showed that the 
House of Commons had aoc tlie Earl of Strafford of high 
treason ; that he was there to inswEr ; that they might mao- 
age their evidence as they )ught meet. They tbereopoD 
desired one of their olerl id their impeachment. I s«nt 

you the printed oopy The first nine articles, being 

but genetalitiea, were le twen^- 

impeachment Y sail 
after the mi , i 

" 'Lord 
rate I eloq B. 
and tJ . a long 
«)Cht otu 
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three hours. His friends were so wary that they made three 
clerks read by tumsj that erery one might hear. , , . After all, 
Strafford craved leave to speak ; but the day being so far 
spent, to two or three o'clock, he was refused ; and the Lord 
Steward adjourned the House till the morrow at eight. 

" The second aetMvm, on Tuesday, 23d. The King and Queen 
and all being eet as the day before, Mr. Pym had a long and 
eloquent oration, only a^inst the preamble of Strafford's 
answer, wherein he labored to — " &o. Sas. " The first witness, 
Sir Pierce Crosby, who — . , , When Pym had ended, the 
Earl required time, if it were but to the morrow, to answer 
so heavy charges, many whereof were new. After debate pro 
and contra, one of the Lords spoke of adjourning their House; 
and pressed their privilege, that at the motion of any one 
Lord the House behooved to be adjourned. So the Lords did 
all retire to their owd House above, and debated among them- 
selvea the question for a large half-hour. During their ab- 
■enoe, though in the eye of the King, all fell to clattering, 
walking, eating, toying; but Btrafiord, in the midst of all the 
noiM, was serious with his secretaries, conferring their notes, 
and irriting. The Lords returned ; the Steward pronounced 
duir dMisioa: that the matters spoken being all of fact, 
and tbis only in answar to his own preamble, he should 
■flka an auwar inOumt any delay. Sok withoat sign of 
Lfcpining, the Earl answered something to all had been said; 
' istanced — " 

Wddfutday, 2Mh. Mr. Maynard handled the first of the 

-«{glifc artieliH," with witnesses, &c. In bis reply, tlie 

1 fimt nupiired penuiaition to withtiraw and collect him- 

: th" »^^ j^iyil "Houndc ane exoelleat answer" — 

thuir quick passages." "The 

the King's little finger 

t])^ T ir i*o »«ii by sundry. 

'ished, came 

. one who 

•t him his 
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David had brought before him the same exception against a 
witness, he had decreed that a witness for the King and 
Commonwealth must be received, notwithstanding any private 
quarrels. When he saw his own hand, he said no more, but 
in a jesting way, ^ You are wiser, my Lord Steward, than to 
be ruled by any of my actions as patterns ! ' " 

Or, quitting all order of '' sessions," let us mark here and 
there, in '' this notable Process," a characteristic feature, as 
we can gather it. Mark, in general, the noble lone lion at 
bay ; mark the fierce, winged and taloned, toothed and ram- 
pant enemies, that in flocks, from above and from beneath, 
are dashing at him ! 

"My Lord of Strafford required, farther, to answer to things 
objected the former day ; but was refused. He required per- 
mission to retire, and advise about the present objections; 
but all that he obtained was a little time's advisement in 
the place he was in. So hereafter, it was Strafford's constant 
custom, after the end of his adversary's speech, to petition 
for time of recollection; and obtaining it, to sit down with 
his back to the Lords, and most diligently read his notes, 
and write answers, he and his secretaries, for ane half-hour, 
in the midst of a great noise and confusion, which continued 
ever till he rose again to speak." — 

" For this he produced Sir William Pennyman as witness ; 
a member of the Lower House, who, both here and many 
times else, deposed point-blank all he required. Mr. May- 
nard desired him to be posed (for no man there did speak 
to any other, but all speech was directed to my Lord Stew- 
ard), 'When, and at what time, he was brought to the re- 
membrance of those words of my Lord Strafford's ? ' All of 
us thought it a very needless motion. Sir William answered, 
'Ever since the first speaking of them, they were in his 
memory ; but he called them most to remembrance since my 
Lord Strafford was charged with them.' Maynard presently 
catched him, ' That he behooved, then, to be answerable to 
the House for neglect of duty; not being only silent, but 
voting with the rest to this article, wherein Strafford was 
eharged with words whereof he knew he was free ! ' There 
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atosei with the word, so great an hissing in the House, that 
the gentleman was confounded, and fell a-weeping. 

'^Strafford protested, He would rather commit himself to 
the mercj of God alone, giving over to use any witness in 
his defence at all, than that men, for witnessing the truth, 
should incur danger and disgrace on his account." — 

** So long as Majnard was principal speaker, Mr. Glyn lay 
at the wait, and usually observed some one thing or other ; and 
uttered it so pertinently that, six or seven times in the end, 
he got great applause by the whole House." — 

''I did marvel much, at first, of their memories, that could 
answer and reply to so many large allegeances, without the 
missing of any one point ; but I marked that both the Lieu- 
tenant when they spake, and the Lawyers when he spake, 
did write their notes ; and in their speeches did look on those 
papers. Yea, the most of the Lords and Lower House did 
write much daily, and none more than the King." — 

^'My Lord Montmorris was called to depose, in spite of 
Strafford's exception. ... In his answers Strafford alleged, 
concerning Lord Montmorris, the confession of his fault under 
his own hand ; " '' that no evil was done to him, and nothing 
intended but the amendment of his very loose tongue : — if 
the gentlemen of the Commons House intended no more but 
the correction of his foolish tongue, he would heartily give 
them thanks ! " 

"... Concerning the Lord Deputy's scutching of a gentle- 
man with a rod." ... 

" The other part of the article was his executing one Thomas 
Dennitt, who after a long want of pay, craving it from his cap- 
tain, was bidden be gone to the gallows. He went his way, 
but was brought back, and said to have stolen ane quarter of 
beef : for this he is sentenced to die, and albeit some noblemen 
had moved the Deputy's lady to be earnest for his life, yet 
without mercy he was execute." — 

"Glyn showed That daily there came to their hands so 
much new matter of Strafford's injustice, that if they had their 
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artioleB lo frame again, they would give in as many new u 
old. Strafford stormed at that, aad proclaimed them ane opeo 
defiance. Glyn took him at his word ; luid offered instantly 
to name three-and-twenty cases of injustice, wherein hia own 
gain was clear. He began quickly his catalogue with Parker's 
paper petition. Strafford, finding himself in ane ill taking, did 
soon repent of his passionate defiance, and required he might 
answer to no more tlian ho was charged with in his paper." 
(Seventh session, 29th March.) 

" Strafford said, ' Thut though his bodily infirmity was 
great, and the charge of treason lay heary on bis mind; 
yet that bis accusation come from tJie honorable Home of 
Commons, this did most of all pieroe through his souL' 
Kaynard alleged, ' Tbst be (Strafford), by the flow of his 
eloquence, spent titna to gain affection;' — as, indeed, with 
the more simple sort, especially the ladies, be daily gained 
much. He replied quickly, 'That rhetorio was proper to 
these gentlemen, and learning also; that betwixt the two he 
was like to have a bard bargain.' Bristol was busy in the 
mean time, going np and down, and whispering in my Lord 
Steward's ear; whereupon others not content oria^ "to jtmt 
places, to your places, my Lords I'—" 

"Haynard applied it Tebemently, that he had nbrartad 
law, and brou^t in ane arbitrary power on Uie tab^uOb^ goodi 

for bis own gain." 

"Hr. Olyn showed, 'The Earl of Strafford was now betla- 
than his word: he bad not only made Acts of t^bite equal to 
Acts of Parliament, but also his own acts above both.' " 

"He (Strafford) answered, 'That his intention in this mat- 
ter was certainly good;' 'that when he. found tho people's 
untowardness, be gave aret the design.' Maynard answered, 
' That intentions cleared nob 1 legal actions ; that bis giving 
over before tms of thouseadi were starved, maketh hiiu not 
innocent of the killing of th isands,'" — sarcastic. J 
eei^eantl 

"The £arl of Clare and otli'Ts ^lebated 
elder Vane) sliarply, Wlut ]yjjy<i»-i' iw 
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or only perhaps Scotland ? Uaynaid quickly sUeDced him : 
'Do you ask, my Lord, if thia kingdom be this kingdom or 
not?'" 

My learned frienda I most swift, sharp are you ; of temper 
most accipitral, —hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish; and 
will have this noble lamed lion mode a dead one, and carrion 
useful for you I — Hear also Mr. Stroud, the honorable Mem- 
ber, standiug " at the end of the bar covered with green cloth," 
one of the "eight or ten gentlemen appointed to prosecute," 
how shrill he is : — 

" The Deputy said, ' If this was a treason, being informed as 
he was, it behooved him to be a traitor over again, if he had 
the like ocoasion.' . . . Mr. Stroud took notice of Strafford's 
profession to do this over again. He said, ' Ha well believed 
him ; but they knew what the kingdom suffered when Oaveston 
oajne to react himself I ' " 

This honorable Member is one of tlie Five whom Charles 
himself, some montha afterwards, with a most irregular rvm- 
oonstabulary foroe in his train, sallied down to the House to 
seek and seize, — ramemberiag this, perhaps, and other set* 
viaes of his I But to prooeed : — 

" Uy Lord Strafford regretted to the Lords the great straita 

of his iBtata. He said 'he had nothing there but as he 

boiTowad.' Yet daily he garo to the guard that oonveyed him 

tan pound, by whidi be ooaailistwd muoh &Tor; for these 

fellows were daily changed, and wherever they lived, they 

I talked of his lilwrulity. Hei said 'his family were, in Iralandf 

L.twD hundred and sixty pernons, and the House of Commons 

Ethere had seiz«d all hie gooda. Would not their Lordships 

B course to loose that arrest from so much of his goods aa 

night sustain hia wife and children in some tolerable wi^ ? ' ** 

lirteenth session, 3d April.) 

" Ganaway, Mayor the last yt ar, deposed, • That ' ■- ""st 
[ his remembrance, he (StrafTord) lu^**. ^no gr^ ■• 

it«n till soma of the Aldomtf* - Si ■ 
^ Btnifford took Tantage at the w<*** '\ 

^hro ttety 0**' ' ^ f-f -'^'f -^otit 
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Bhould answei with as great truth, albeit not with so great 
confidence, as that gentleman, to the best of his remembrance, 
he did not apeak bo. Bat if he did, he troated their goodness 
would easily pardon Boch a rash and foolish word.' " 

" Thursday, 8th April ; teaaion fourtemth. The twenty^ 
eighth artiole the; passed. All being set, and the Deputy 
broi^bt to the bar on bis knees, he was desired to say for him* 
self what he would, that so the House of Commons may sum 
up all before the sentence." He craved time till to-morrow. 
The Commons objected. " Yet the Lords, after some debate, 
did grant it." — 

" The matter was [gixteenth geMion], Voung Sir Harry Vane 
had follen by accident among his father's papers " — Ah yes, 
a well-known accident ! And now the question is, Will the 
Ix>rda allow us to produce it ? " The Lords adjourn one hour 
large : at their return their decree was against the expectation 
of all ; " — an ambiguooa decree, tending obliquely towards 
refusal, or else new unknown periods of delay! 

"At once the Commons began to grumble. Glyn posed 
him, On vihat articles he would examine witnesses, then 7 
They did not believe that he wanted to examine witnesses, 
but put him to name the articles. He named one, — another, 
.—a third, — a fourth; and not being like to make ane end, 
the Commons on both sides of the House rose in a fury, with 
a shout of 'Withdraw I Withdraw! Withdraw !' — got all to 
their feet, on with their hats, cocked their bearers in the 
King's face. We all did fear it woidd grow to a present 
tumult. They went all away in confnsion. Strafford slipped 
off to his baige and to the Tower, glad to be gone leat he 
should be torn in pieces ; the King went home in silecoe ; Ota 
Lords to their house." 

Session sixteenth vanishes thus, iu .i flash of fire 1 Yes ; 
and the " sharp uutunable voice " of Mr. 0. Cromwell, member 
for Cambridge, was in that shout of ■' Withdraw ! " and Mr. 
Cromwell dashed on his nu^ ^aver withal, and atiode < 
so, — in those wide ni r b a Iciud of snort. And < 

Mr. Milton sat in 1 b 
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gnmmar, writing Areopagitics -, and had dined that day, not 
perhaps without critioism of the oookerj. And it vas all a 
liTing colored Time, not a gray vacant one ; and had length, 
tseadth and thickness, even as onr own has ! — Bnt now, ^so, 
is not that a miraetdoiu* spj-glass, Uiat Ferceptive-Faculty, 
Sonl, Intelligence, or whatsoever we call it, of the Beverend 
Mr. Robert Baillie of Kilwinning? We still tM by it,— 
tiiingB stranger than most pretetnataialismB, and mere com< 
monplace " apparitions," could be. " Onr Fathers, where ara 
they ? " Why, then ; there are our far-oft Fathers, face to 
&ee; alive, — and yet not alive; ah no, they are visible but 
unattainable, snnk in the never-returning Fast! Thrice en- 
deavoring, we cannot embrace tJiem ; ter manui effugit imago. 
The Centuries are transparent, then ; — yes, more or less ; but 
they are impermeable, impenetrable, no adamant so hard. It 
is strange. To be, To have been : of all verbs the wonderfulest 
is that same. The " JVwi*«lement," the "crystal prison"! 
Of a truth, to ns Sons of Time, it is the miracle of miracles. — 
These thonghts are thrown oat for the benefit of the curious. 

One thing meanwhile is growing plain enough to every- 
body: those fiery Commons, with their "Withdraw! With- 
draw ! " will have the life of that poor prisoner. If not by 
fxta verdict of their Lordships, then by bill of attainder of 
their own; by fair means, or by less fair, Strafford has to 
die. "Intolerable pride and oppression cry to Heaven for 
vengeance." Tes, and Heaven has beard; and the Earth now 
repeats it, in Westminster Hall here, — nay, worse still, out in 
Palaoeyard, with " horrible cries and imprecations " ! This 
noble baited lion shall not escape, bnt perish, — be food for 
learned sergeants and the region kites ! We will give but one 
other glimpse of him : his last appearance in Westminster 
Hall, that final Speech of his there ; " which," says Baillie, 
-"you have in print." We t *e indeed : printed in Whitlocke, 
I very copiously elsewhe b and since; — probably the best 

I all Speeches, everything considered, that has yet been 

I in the English tongue. All readers remember that 

-that pause, with tears in the "proud glooming 

' ' " those pledges a saint in Heaven 
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loft me." But what a glare of new fatal meaning does the 
last circumstance, or shadow of a circumstance, which Baillie 
mentions, throw over it : •<— 

'' He made a Speech large two hours and ane hall ... To 
all he repeated nought new, but the best of his former answers. 
And in the end, after some lashness and fagging, he made 
such ane pathetic oration, for ane half-hour, as ever comedian 
did upon a stage. The matter and expression were exceeding 
brave: doubtless, if be had grace or civil goodness, he is a 
most eloquent man. One passage made it moet epoken of: 
his breaking off in weeping and silence when he spoke of his 
first Wife. Some took it for a true defect of his memory; 
others, and the most part, for a notable part of his rhetoric ; 
some that true grief and remorse at that remembrance had 
stopped his mouth. For they say that his first Lady, the Earl 
of Glare's sister, being with child, and finding one of his 
whore's letters, broug&t it to him, and chiding him therefor, 
he strook her on the breast, whereof shortly she died." 

Such is the drama of Life, seen in Baillie of Kilwinning; a 
thing of multifarious tragic and epic meanings, then as now. 
A many-voiced tragedy and epos, yet with broad-based comic 
and grotesque accompaniment ; done by actors not in buskins ; 
-^ ever replete with elements of guilt and remorse, of pity, 
instruction and fear ! It is now two hundred years and odd 
months since these Commons Members, shouting, " Withdraw I 
Withdraw I " took away the life of Thomas Wentworth Earl 
of Strafford; and introduced, driven by necessity thet/ knew 
little whither, horrid rebellions, as the phrase went, and sui- 
cidal wars into the bowels of this country. On our horizon 
too, there loom now inevitabilities no less stem ; one knows 
not sometimes whether not very near at hand ! They had the 
Divine Right of Kings to settle, those unfortunate ancestors 
of ours ! Shall Charles Stuart and William Laud alone have a 
soul and conscience in this Nation, under extant circumstances ; 
or shall others too have it ? That had come now to require 
settlement, that same '' divine right;" and they, our brava 
ancestors, like true stalwart hearts, did on best of necessity 
manage to settle it,«- by cutting off its head* if no 
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Alas, we, their ehildren, liara ^t pettB.pa % etill hatdctf 
thing to settle : the ZHvine Right of Squirem. Did a Ood make 
this land of Britain, and give it to ne all, that we might llw 
there by honest labor \ or did the Squires make it, and, — ahnt 
to the voice of any God, open only to a Devil's voice in this 
matter, — decide on giving it to themselves alone? This is 
DOW the sad question and " divine right " we, in tJiis onfoi* 
tunate century, have got to settle ! For there is no end of 
settlements ; there will never be an end ; the best settlement 
is but a temporary, partial one. Truly, all manner of rights, 
and adjustments of work and wages, here below, do verge 
gradually into error, into unbearable error, as 1i»e Time-flood 
bears ua onward ; and many a right, which used to be a duty 
done, and divine enough, turns out, in a new latitude of the 
Time-voyage, to have grown now altogether undivine I Tnms 
out, — when the fatal hour and necessity for overhauling it 
arrives, — to have been, for some considerable while past, an 
inanity, a conventionality, a hollow simulacmm of use-and- 
wont ; which, if it will still assert itself as a " divine right," 
having now no divine duty to do, becomes a diabolic wrong; 
and, by soft means or by sharp, has to be sent travelling out 
of this world ! Alas, " intolerabilities " do now again in this 
new century "cry to Heaven;" — or worse, do not cry, but 
in low wide-spread moan, lie as perishing, as if " in Heaven 
there was no ear for them, and on Earth no ear." " Eleven 
pence halfpenny a week " in this world ; and in the next world 
zero! And " Sliding-Scales," and endless wrigglings and 
wrestlings over mere " Corn-Laws : " a Governing Class, hired 
(it appears) at the rate of some fifty or seventy millions a 
year, which not only makes no attempt at governing, but will 
not, by any consideration, passionate entreaty, or even menace 
as yet, be persuaded to eat its victuals, shoot its partridges, 
and not strangle out the general life by mtsgovemingl It 
cannot and it will not come to good. 

We here quit Baillie ; we let his drop«wne fall j and finish, 
though not yet in mid-course of his Great-Rebellion Drama. 
~ I prevent disappointment, we ought to say, that this of 
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Strafford is considerably the best passage of his Book ; —and 
indeed, generally, once more, that the careless reader will not 
find much profit in him ; that except by reading with unnsnal 
intensity, even the historical student may find less than he 
expects. As a true, rather opulent, but very confused quarry, 
OQt of which some edifice might in part be built, we leave him 
to those who have interest in such matters. 




DR. FRANCIA.' 



[1843.] 

The oonfnaed South-American Kerolutaon, and set of kto- 
IntioQS, like the South-American Continent itself, ib doubtless 
a great confused phenomenon ; worthy of better knowledge 
than men yet have of it. Several books, of which we here 
name a few known to us, have been written on the subject : 
but bad books mostly, and productive of almost no effect. The 
heroes of South America have not yet succeeded in picturing 
any image of themselves, much less any true image of them- 
selves, in the Gis- Atlantic mind or memory. 

Iturbide, "the Napoleon of Mexico," a great man in that 
narrow country, who was he ? He made the thrice-eelebrated 
" Plan of Igiiala ; " a constitution of no continuance. He be- 
came Emperor of Sfextco, moat serene " Augustin L ; " was 
deposed, banished to Leghorn, to London ; decided on retom- 
ing; — landed on the shore of Tampico, and was there met, 

* FoKiioM QuASTsmLT Biviiw, No. 69. — I . Funeral Ducoiir» dtlittndom 
eaatiim tfcMmlatg tiu Ohtjida of his late ExeeBacf the Perpetual DidaUr ^ 
At SejmbUe of Parag<taf, tit dtuea Dr. Jmi Gatpar Ftokou: bg CitUen At 
Jtes. Mamei AMmtio Ptn*. itfOt CImA <^Ai iMcaruatum, am tieSOOt <ifOao. 

h'r, 1840. (In the fln/uA Piukel ami Ar^nrife .\twi. No. 813. BuenoB-Avrea, 
Much 19. 1842.) 

i. Eaai Iliiloriqui lur la /UucAUiOT dt Paraguay, tf It G'DuvenKiiuBl IHcta- 
lorial du DoeCeitr Fraida. pM l|f» «^««a»- »* l^^vchimp. Seconde 
diijon. Parii, 18a7. ' '"^^ 

3 I^lten tm Pan^m^. m^ ^ Second 

TvOdiIdo, 1839. 




Dndon, 1839. % 
a'. Heiy if^ 
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and shot : this, in a vague sort, is what the world knows of 
the Napoleon of Mexico, most serene Augustin the First, most 
unfortunate Augustin the Last. He did himself publish me* 
moirs or memorials,^ but few can read them. Oblivion, and 
the deserts of Panama, have swallowed this brave Don Augus- 
tin : vate caruit sacro. 

And Bolivar, *'the Washington of Colombia," Liberator 
Bolivar, he too is gone without his fame. Melancholy litho- 
graphs represent to us a long-faced, square-browed man; of 
stem, eonsiderate, etmsciausfy considerate aspect, mildly aqui- 
line form of nose ; with terrible angularity of jaw ; and dark 
deep eyes, somewhat too dose together (for which latter cir- 
cumstance we earnestly hope the lithograph alone is to Uame) : 
tiiis is Liberator Bolivar : — a man of much hard fighting, hard 
riding, of manifold achievements, distresses, heroisms and his- 
trionisms in this world; a many-counaelled, much-enduring 
man ; now dead and gone ; — of whom, except that melancholy 
lithograph, the cultivated European public knows as good as 
nothing. Yet did he not fly hither and thither, often in the 
most desperate manner, with wild cavalry dad in Uankets, 
with War of Liberation *^ to the death " ? Clad in blank- 
ets, ponchos the South Americans call them : it is a square 
blanket, with a short slit in the centre, which you draw over 
your head, and so leave hanging : many a liberative cavalier 
has ridden, in those hot climates, without farther dress at all ; 
and fought handsomely too, wrapping the blanket round his 
arm, when it came to the charge. 

With such cavalry, and artillery and infantry to match, 
Bolivar has ridden, fighting all the way, through torrid des- 
erts, hot mud-swamps, through ice-chasms beyond the curve 
of perpetual frosty — more miles than Ulysses ever sailed: lei 
the coming Homers take note of it. He has marched over the 
Andes, more than once ; a feat analogous to Hannibal's ; and 
seemed to think little of it. Often beaten, banished from the 
firm land, he always returned again, truculently fought again* 
He gained, in the Cumana regions, the '^ immortal victory'' 

^ A Statement ofume of the principal Events in the PubUc Life of Auguaim tU 
Itmhide : written bj HiiURolf. London, 1843. 
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of Garababo and several others ; under him was gained the 
fiiishing " immortal victory " of Ayacucho in Peru, where Old 
Spain, for the last time, burnt powder in those latitudes, and 
then fled without return. He was Dictator, Liberator, almost 
Emperor, if he had lived. Some three times over did he, in 
solemn Colombian parliament, lay down his Dictatorship with 
Washington eloquence ; and as often, on pressing request, take 
it up again, being a man indispensable. Thrice, or at least 
twice, did he, in different places, painfully construct a Free 
Constitution; consisting of "two chambers, and a supreme 
governor for life with liberty to name his successor," the 
reasonablest democratic constitution you could well construct ; 
and twice, or at least once, did the people, on trial, declare it 
disagreeable. He was, of old, well known in Paris ; in the 
dissolute, the philosophico-political and other circles there. 
He has shone in many a gay Parisian soirie, this Simon 
Bolivar ; and in his later years, in autumn, 1825, he rode tri- 
umphant into Potosi and the fabulous Inca Cities, with clouds 
of feathered Indians somersaulting and war-whooping round 
him,^ — and "as the famed Cerro, metalliferous Mountain, 
came in sight, the bells all pealed out, and there was a thun- 
der of artillery," says Greneral Miller. If this is not a Ulysses, 
Polytlas and Polymetis, a much-enduring and many-counselled 
man, where was there one ? Truly a Ulysses whose history 
were worth its ink, — had the Homer that could do it made 
Ms appearance I 

Of Greneral San Martin, too, there will be something to be 
Said. General San Martin, when we last saw him, twenty 
years ago or more, — through the organs of the authentic 
ateadfast Mr. Miers, — had a handsome house in Mendoza, and 
^* his own portrait, as I remarked, hung up between those of 
IN'apoleon and the Duke of Wellington." In Mendoza, cheer- 
ful, mud-built, whitewashed Town, seated at the eastern base 
of the Andes, "with its shady public-walk well paved and 
^wept ; " looking out pleasantly, on this hand, over wide hori- 
zons of Pampa Wilderness ; pleasantly, on that, to the Rock- 
^hain, Cordillera they call it, of the sky-piercing MountainSi 

^ Memoirs of Oeneral Miller, 
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oapt in snow, or with volcanic fumes issuing from them : there 
dwelt General Ex- Generalissimo San Martin, ruminating past 
adventures over half the world ; and had his portrait hung up 
between Napoleon's and the Duke of Wellington's. 

Did the reader ever hear of San Martin's march over the 
Andes into Chile ? It is a feat worth looking at ; comparable, 
most likely, to Hannibal's march over the Alps, while there 
was yet no Simplon or Mont-Cenis highway ; and it transacted 
itself in the year 1817. South-American armies think little 
of picking their way through the gullies of the Andes : so the 
Buenos-Ayres people, having driven out their own Spaniards, 
and established the reign of freedom though in a precarious 
manner, thought it were now good to drive the Spaniards out 
of Chile, and establish the reign of freedom there also instead : 
whereupon San Martin, commander at Mendoza, was appointed 
to do it. By way of preparation, for he began from afar, San 
Martin, while an army is getting ready at Mendoza, assembles 
" at the Fort of San Carlos by the Aguanda river," some days' 
journey to the south, all attainable tribes of the Pehuenche 
Indians, to a solemn Palaver, so they name it, and civic en- 
tertainment, on the esplanade there. The ceremonies and 
deliberations, as described by Greneral Miller, are somewhat 
surprising : still more the concluding civic-feast ; which lasts 
for three days; which consists of horses' flesh for the solid 
part, and horses' blood with ardent spirits ad libitum for the 
liquid, consumed with such alacrity, with such results, as one 
may fancy. However, the women had prudently removed all 
the arms beforehand ; nay, " five or six of these poor women, 
taking it by turns, were always found in a sober state, watch- 
ing over the rest ; " so that comparatively little mischief was 
done, and only " one or two " deaths by quarrel took place. 

The Pehuenches having drunk their ardent-water and 
horses' blood in this manner, and sworn eternal friendship to 
San Martin, went home, and — communicated to his enemies, 
across the Andes, the road he meant to take. This was what 
San Martin had foreseen and meant, the knowing man I He 
hastened his pre u 1 1 artillery slangy 

men equipt iw 
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ness ; and, in all stillness, set forth from Mendoza by anothtr 
mad Few things in late war, according to General Miller, 
hare been more noteworthy than this march. The long strag- 
gling line of soldiers, six thousand and odd, with their quad- 
rupedB and baggage, winding through the heart of the Andes, 
breaking for a brief moment the old abysmal solitudes! — For 
yon fare along, on some narrow roadway, through stony laby- 
rinths ; huge rock-mountains hanging over your head, on this 
hand ; and under your feet, on that, the roar of mountain- 
cataracts, horror of bottomless ohasmsi — the very winds and 
echoes howling on you in an almost preternatural manner. 
Towering rock-barriers rise sky-high before you, and behind 
you, and around you ; intricate the out^te ! The roadway 
is narrow ; footing none of the best. Sharp turns there are, 
where it will behoove you to mind your paces; one false step, 
and you will need no second ; in the gloomy jaws of the al^ss 
you vanish, and the spectral winds howl requiem. Somewhat 
better are the suspension-bridges, made of bamboo and leather, 
though they swing like see-saws : men are stationed with lassos, 
to gin you dexterously, and fish you up from the torrent, if 
you trip there. 

Through this kind of country did San Martin march ; stnught 
towards San lago, to fight the Spaniards and deliver Chile. 
For ammunition-wagons he bad soma, sledges, osnoe-shaped 
boxes, made of dried bull's-hidc. His cannons were carried 
on the back of mules, each cannon on two mules judiciously 
harnessed : on the pack-saddle of your foremost mule there 
rested with firm girths a long strong pole ; the other end of 
which (forked end, we suppose) rested, with like girths, on 
the pack-saddle of the hindmost mule ; your cannon was slung 
with leathern straps on this pole, and so travelled, swaying 
and dangling, yet moderately secure. In the knapsack of 
each soldier waa eight days' provender, dried beef ground 
into snuff-powder, with a modicum of pepper, and some slight 
seasoning of biscuit or maize-meal ; " store of onions, of garlic," 
B not winting: Paraguay tea could be boiled at eventide, by 
i of scnib-bushes, or almost of rock-lichens or dried mnle- 
No &rther baggage was permitted: each soldier lay 
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at night wrapt in bis ponoho, with his knapsack for pilloWf 
under the canopy of heaven; lullabied by hard travail; and 
sank soon enough into steady nose-melody, into the fooUshest 
rough colt-dance of unimaginable Dreams. Had he not left 
much behind him in the Pampas, — mother, mistress, what 
not ; and was like to find somewhat, if he ever got across to 
Chile living ? What an entity, one of those night-leaguers 
of San Martin; all steadily snoring there, in the heart of the 
Andes, under the eternal stars ! Wayworn sentries with diffir 
culty keep themselves awake ; tired mules chew barley ratio&Si 
or doze on three legs ; the feeble watch-fire will hardly kindle 
a cigar ; Canopus and the Southern Cross glitter down ; and 
all snores steadily, begirt by granite deserts, looked on by 
the Constellations in that manner ! San Martin's improvident 
soldiers ate out their week's rations almost in half the time ; 
and for the last three days had to rush on, spurred by hunger: 
this also the knowing San Martin had foreseen; and knew 
that they could bear it, these rugged Gauchos of his ; nay, 
that they would march all the faster for it. On the eighth 
day, hungry as wolves, swift and sudden as a torrent from 
the mountains, they disembogued ; straight towards San lago^ 
to the astonishment of men ;-«- struck the doubly astonished 
Spaniards into dire misgivings ; and then, in pitched fight, 
after due manoeuvres, into total defeat on the ^^ plains of 
Maybo," and again, positively for the last time, on the plains 
or heights of '< Chacabuco ; " and completed the '' deliveranoe 
of Chile," as was thought, forever and a day. 

Alas, the " deliverance " of Chile was but commenced ; very 
far from completed. Chile, after many more deliverances, up 
to this hour, is always but " delivered " from one set of evil- 
doers to another set ! — San Martin's manoeuvres to liberate 
Peru, to unite Peru and Chile, and become some Washington- 
Napoleon of the same, did not prosper so well. The suspicion 
of mankind had to rouse itself ; Liberator Bolivar had to be 
called in; and some revolution or two to take place in the 
interim. San Martin sees himself peremptorily, though with 
courtesy, complimented over the Andes again; and in due 
leisure, at Mendoza, hangs his portrait between Napoleon'i 
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and Wellington's. Mr. Miers considered him a fair-spoken^ 
obliging, if somewhat artful man. Might not the Ghilenos 
as well haye taken him for their Napoleon ? They have gone 
farther^ and^ as jet, fared little better ! 

The world-famous General O'Higgins, for example, he, after 
some revolution or two, became Director of Chile; but so 
terribly hampered by " class-legislation ** and the like, what 
oould he make of it ? Almost nothing I (yHiggins is clearly 
of Irish breed ; and, though a Chileno bom, and ^ natural son 
of Don Ambrosio O'Higgins, formerly the Spanish Viceroy of 
Chile,'' carries his Hibernianism in his very face. A most 
cheery, jovial, buxom countenance, radiant with pepticityi 
good-humor and manifold efEectuality in peace and war I Of 
his battles and adventures let some luckier epic-writer sing 
or speak. One thing we Foreign Reviewers will always re- 
member: his father's immense merits towards Chile in the 
matter of Highways. Till Don Ambrosio arrived to govern 
Chile, some half -century ago, there probably was not a made 
road of ten miles long from Panama to Cape Horn. Indeed, 
except his roads, we fear there is hardly any yet. One 
omits the old Inca causeways, as too narrow (being only three 
feet broad), and altogether unfrequented in the actual ages. 
Don Ambrosio made, with incredible industry and persever- 
ance and skill, in every direction, roads, roads. From San lago 
to Valparaiso, where only sure-footed mules with their pack- 
saddles carried goods, there can now wooden-cuLled cars loud^ 
sounding, or any kind of vehicle, commodiously roll. It was 
he that shaped these passes through the Andes, for most part ; 
hewed them out from mule-tracks into roads, certain of them. 
And think of his casuchas. Always on the higher inhospita- 
ble solitudes, at every few miles' distance, stands a trim brick 
cottage, or ca^acha^ into which the forlorn traveller introdu- 
cing himself, finds covert and grateful safety ; nay food and 
refection, — for there are " iron boxes " of pounded beef or 
other provender, iron boxes of charcoal ; to all which the 
traveller, having bargained with the Post-office authorities^ 
carries a key.^ Steel and tinder are not wanting to him, nor 
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due iron skillet, with water from the stream : there he, strike 
ing a light, cooks hoarded victual at eventide, amid the lonely 
pinnacles of the world, and blesses Governor O'Higgins. With 
" both hands," it may be hoped, — if there is vivacity of mind 
in him : — 



Had 70a seen this road before it was made, 

Yon would lift both your hands and bless General Wade ! 



It affects one with real pain to hear from Mr. Miers, that 
the War of Liberty has half ruined these O'Higgins eamehcu. 
Patriot soldiers, in want of more warmth than the charooal- 
box could yield, have not scrupled to tear down the door, door- 
case, or whatever wooden thing could be come at, and bum it, 
on the spur of the moment. The storm-stayed traveller, who 
sometimes, in threatening weather, has to linger here for days, 
'* for fifteen days together," does not lift both his hands and 
bless the Patriot soldier ! 

Nay, it appears, the (^Higgins roads, even in the pUdn 
country, have not, of late years, been repaired, or in the least 
attended to, so distressed was the finance department ; and are 
now fast verging towards impassability and the condition of 
mule-tracks again. What a set of animals are men and Chile- 
nos ! If an O'Higgins did not now and then appear among 
them, what would become of the unfortunates ? Can you 
wonder that an O'Higgins sometimes loses temper with them ; 
shuts the persuasive outspread hand, clutching some sharpest 
hide-whip, some terrible sword of justice or gallows-lasso there- 
with, instead, — and becomes a Dr. Francia now and then ! 
Both the O'Higgins and the Francia, it seems probable, are 
phases of the same character ; both, one begins to fear, are 
indispensable from time to time, in a world inhabited by men 
and Ghilenos ! 

As to O'Higgins the Second, Patriot, Natural-son O'Higgins, 
he, as we said, had almost no success whatever as a governor ; 
being hampered by class-legislation. Alas, a governor in Chile 
cannot succeed. A governor there has to resign himself to the 
want of success ; and should say, in cheerful interrogative 
tone, like that Pope elect, who showing himself on the balcony, 
was greeted with mere howls, " Xon piacemmo al popolo?'*'^ 
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and thereupon proceed cheerfully to the next fact Govern- 
ing is a rude business everywhere ; but in South America it is 
of quite primitive rudeness : they have no parliamentary way 
of changing ministries as yet ; nothing but the rude primitive 
way of hanging the old ministry on gibbets^ that the new may 
be installed! Their government has altered its name, says 
the sturdy Mr. Miers, rendered sulky by what he saw there : 
altered its name, but its nature continues as before. Shameless 
peculation, malversation, that is their government : oppression 
formerly by Spanish officials, now by native haciendados, land- 
proprietors, — the thing called justice still at a great distance 
from them, says the sulky Mr. Miers ! — Yes, but coming always, 
answer we ; every new gibbeting of an old ineffectual ministry 
bringing justice somewhat nearer ! Kay, as Miers himself has 
to admit, certain improvements are already indisputable. Trade 
everywhere, in spite of multiplex confusions, has increased, is 
increasing : the days of somnolent monopoly and the old Aca- 
pulco Ship are gone, quite over the horizon. Two good, or par- 
tially good measures, the very necessity of things has everywhere 
brought about in those poor countries : clipping of the enormous 
bat-wings of the Clergy, and emancipating of the Slaves. Bat- 
wings, we say ; for truly the South- American clergy had grown 
to be as a kind of bat-vampires : — readers have heard of that 
huge South-American bloodsucker, which fixes its bill in your 
circulating vital-fluid as you lie asleep, and there sucks ; wav- 
ing you with the motion of its detestable leather wings into 
ever deeper sleep ; and so drinking, till it is satisfied, and you 
— do not awaken any more ! The South- American govern- 
ments, all in natural feud with the old church-dignitaries, and 
likewise all in great straits for cash, have everywhere confis- 
cated the monasteries, cashiered the disobedient dignitaries, 
melted the superfluous church-plate into piastres ; and, on the 
whole, shorn the wings of their vampire ; so that if it still suck, 
you will at least have a chance of awakening before death ! — 
Then again, the very want of soldiers of liberty led to the 
emancipating of blacks, yellows and other colored persons: 
your mulatto, nay your negro, if well drilled, will stand fire 
well as another. 
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Poor South-Ainerioan emancipators; thejr began wit& Vol- 
ney, Bsjmal and Conipany, at that gospel of Social Contract 
and the Eights of Man ; onder the most nnpropitioos circum- 
stanoes; and have hitherto got only to the length we seel 
Nay now, it seems, they do possess ** universities," whioh are 
at least schools with other than monk teachers ; they have got 
libraries, though as jet almost nobody reads them, — and our 
friend Miers, repeatedly knocking at all doors of the Orand 
Chile National Library, could never to this hour disoover 
where the key lay^ and had to content himself with looking 
in through the w^ows.^ Miers, as already hinted, desider- 
ates unspeakable improvements in Chile ; — desiderates^ indeed, 
as the basis of all, an immense increase of soap-and-wat^. 
Tea, thou sturdy Hiers, dirt is decidedly to be removed, what- 
ever improvements, temporal or spiritual, may be intended 
next I According to Miers, the open, still more the secret 
personal nastinesS of those remote populations rises almost 
towards the sublime. Finest silks, gold brocades, pearl neek- 
laees and diamond ear-drope, are no security against it : alas, 
all is not gold that glitters ; somewhat that glitters is mere 
putrid fish-skin I Decided, enormously increased appliance of 
soap-and-water, in all its branches, with all its adjuncts ; this, 
according to Miers, would be an improvemenl He says also 
(** in his haste," as is probable, like tiie Hebrew Psalmist), that 
all Ghileno men are liars ; all, or to appearance, all ! A people 
that uses almost no soap, and speaks almost no truth, but 
goes about in that fashion, in a state of personal nastiness, 
and also of spiritual nastiness approaching, the sublime i stkcb, 
people is not easy to govern well ! — - 

But undoubtedly by far the notablest of all these South- 
American phenomena is Br. Francia and his Dictatorship in 
Paraguay ; concerning whom, luid which, we have now more 
particularly to speak. Francia and his '' reign of terror " have 
excited some interest, much vague wonder in this country ; and 
especially given a great shock to constitutional feeling. One 
would ra^r wish to know Dr. Francia ;<^ but unhappily cmt 
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eaimot! Out of suoli a murk of distracted shadows and 
roxnorS) in the other hemisphere of the world, who would pre- 
tend at present to decipher the real portraiture of Dr. Francis 
and his Life ? None of us can. A few credible features, 
wonderful enough, original enough in our constitutional timCf 
will perhaps to the impartial eye disclose themselves $ these, 
with some endeavor to interpret these, may lead certain readers 
into various reflections, constitutional and other, not entirely 
without benefit. 

Certainly, as we say, nothing could well shock the constitu- 
tional feeling of mankind, as Dr. Franoia has done. Dionysius 
the tyrant of Syracuse, and indeed the whole breed of tyrants, 
one hoped, had gone many hundred years ago, with their re- 
ward ; and here, under our own nose, rises a new " tyrant,*' 
claiming also his reward from us ! Precisely when constitu- 
tional liberty was beginning to be understood a little, and we 
flattered ourselves that by due ballot-boxes, by due registm- 
tion-courts, and bursts of parliamentary eloquence, something 
like a real National Palaver would be got up in those countries, 
— arises this tawny-visaged, lean, inexorable Dr. Francia; 
claps you an embargo on all that ; says to constitutional liberty, 
in the most tyrannous manner. Hitherto, and no farther ! It is 
an undeniable, though an almost incredible fact, that Francia, 
a lean private individual. Practitioner of Law, and Doctor of 
Divinity, did, for twenty or near thirty years, stretch out his 
rod over the foreign commerce of Paraguay, saying to it. Cease ! 
The ships lay high and dry, their pitchless seams all yawning 
on the clay-banks of the Parana ; and no man could trade but 
by Prancia's license. If any person entered Paraguay, and 
the Doctor did not like his papers, his talk, conduct, or even 
the cut of his face, — it might be the worse for such person ! 
Nobody could leave Paraguay on any pretext whatever. It 
mattered not that you were man of science, astronomer, geolo- 
ger, astrologer, wizard of the north ; Francia heeded none of 
these things. The whole world knows of M. Aim^ Bonpland ; 
how Francia seized him, descending on his tea-establishment 
Kntre Rios, like an obscene vulture, and carried him into 
I'iafemo] < itrary even to the law of nations; how tha 
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great Humboldt and other high persons expressly applied 
to Dr. Francia^ calling on him^ in the name of human sci 
ence, and as it were under penalty of reprobation, to liberate 
M. Bonpland ; and how Dr. Francia made no answer, and M. 
Bonplaud did not return to Europe, and indeed has never yet 
returned. It is also admitted that Dr. Francia had a gallows, 
had jailers, law-fiscals, officials ; and executed, in his time, 
" upwards of forty persons," some of them in a very summary 
manner. Liberty of private judgment, unless it kept its mouth 
shut, was at an end in Paraguay. Paraguay lay under inter- 
dict, cut off for above twenty years from the rest of the world, 
by a new Dionysius of Paraguay. All foreign commerce had 
ceased; how much more all domestic constitution-building! 
These are strange facts. Dr. Francia, we may conclude at 
least, was not a common man but an uncommon. 

How unfortunate that there is almost no knowledge of him 
procurable at present ! Next to none. The Paraguenos can in 
many cases spell and read, but they are not a literary people ; 
and, indeed, this Doctor was, perhaps, too awful a practical 
phenomenon to be calmly treated of in the literary way. Your 
Breughel paints his sea-storm, not while the ship is laboring 
and cracking, but after he has got to shore, and is safe under 
cover ! Our Buenos-Ayres friends, again, who are not without 
habits of printing, lay at a great distance from Francia, under 
great obscurations of quarrel and controversy with him ; their 
constitutional feeling shocked to an extreme degree by the 
things he did. To them, there could little intelligence float 
down, on those long muddy waters, through those vast dis- 
tracted coimtries, that was not more or less of a distracted 
nature ; and then from Buenos-Ayres over into Europe, there 
is another long tract of distance, liable to new distractions. 
Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, is, at present, to the European 
mind, little other than a chimera ; at best, the statement of a 
puzzle, to which the solution is still to seek. As the Para- 
guenos, though not a literary people, can many of them spell 
and write, and are not without a discriminating sense of true 
and untrue, why should not some real Life of Franeioy from 
those parts, be still possible ! If a writer of genius arise there^ 
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lie is hereby invited tx) the enterprise. Sorely in all places 
your writing genius ought to rejoice over an acting genius, 
when he falls in with such ; and say to himself : '^ Here or 
nowhere is the thing for me to write of ! Why do I keep pen- 
and-ink at ally if not to apprise men of this singular acting 
genius, and the like of him ? My fine-arts and aesthetics, my 
epics, literatures, poetics, if I will think of it, do all at bottom 
mean either that or else nothing whatever ! " 

Hitherto our chief source of information as to Francia is a 
little Book, the Second on our List^ set forth in French some 
sixteen years ago, by the Messrs. Eengger and Longchamp. 
Translations into various languages were executed : — of that 
into English, it is our painful duty to say that no man, except 
in case of extreme necessity, shall use it as reading. The 
translator, having little fear of human detection, and seem- 
ingly none at all of divine or diabolic, has done his work even 
unusually ill ; with ignorance, with carelessness, T7ith dishon- 
esty prepense ; coolly omitting whatsoever he saw that he did 
not understand : — poor man, if he yet survive, let him re- 
form in time ! He has made a French book, which was itself 
but lean and dry, into the most wooden of English false books ; 
doing evil as he could in that matter ; — and claimed wages 
for it, as if the feat deserved wages first of all ! Eeformation^ 
even on the small scale, is highly necessary. 

The Messrs. Eengger and Longchamp were, and we hope 
still are, two Swiss Surgeons ; who in the year 1819 resolved 
on carrying their talents into South America, into Paraguay, 
with views towards "natural history,*' among other things. 
After long towing and struggling in those Parana floods, and 
distracted provinces, after much detention by stress of weather 
and of war, they arrived accordingly in Francia's country ; but 
found that, without Francia's leave, they could not qixit it 
again. Francia was now a Dionysius of Paraguay. Paraguay 
had grown to be, like some mouse-traps and other contrivances 
of art and nature, easy to enter, impossible to get out of. Our 
brave Surgeons, our brave Kengger (for it is he alone of the 
two that speaks and writes) reconciled themselves ; were set 
to doctoring of Francia's soldiery, of Francia's self ; collected 
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plants and beetles ; and, for six years, endured their lot rathef 
handsomely : at length, in 1825, the embargo was for a time 
lifted, and they got home. This Book was the consequence. 
It is not a good book, but at that date there was, on the sub- 
ject, no other book at all ; nor is there yet any other betteri 
or as good. We consider it to be authentic, veracious, moder- 
ately accurate ; though lean and dry, it is intelligible, rational; 
in the French original, not unreadable. We may say it em^ 
braces, up to the present date, all of importance that is yet 
known in Europe about the Doctor Despot; add to this its 
indisputable brevity; the fact that it can be read sooner by 
several hours than any other Dr. Francia : these are its exoel* 
lences, — considerable, though wholly of a comparative sort. 

After all, brevity is the soul of wit! There is an end- 
less merit in a man's knowing when to have done. The 
stupidest man, if he will be brief in proportion, may fairly 
claim some hearing from us : he too, the stupidest man, has 
seen something, heard something, which is his own, distinctly 
peculiar, never seen or heard by any man in this world before; 
let him tell us that, and if it were possible, nothing more than 
that, — he, brief in proportion, shall be welcome ! 

The Messrs. Robertson, with their Franda^s Reign of Terror^ 
and other Books on South America, have been much before 
the world of late ; and failed not of a perusal from this Re- 
viewer ; whose next sad duty it now is to say a word about 
them. The Messrs. Robertson, some thirty or five-and-thirty 
years ago, were two young Scotchmen, from the neighbor- 
hood of Edinburgh, as would seem ; who, under fair auspices, 
set out for Buenos- Ayres, and thence for Paraguay, and other 
quarters of that remote continent, in the way of commercial 
adventure. Being young men of vivacity and open eyesight, 
they surveyed with attentive view those convulsed regions of 
the world ; wherein it was evident that revolution raged not 
a little ; but also that precious metals, cow-hides, Jesuits' 
bark, and multiplex commodities, were nevertheless extant; 
and iron or brazen implements, ornaments, cotton and woollen 
clothing, and British manufactures not a few, were objects 
of desire to mankind. The Brothers Robertson, acting an 
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time facts, appear to have prospered, to have extenaivelj 
flourished in their oommerce ; which they gradually extended 
op the Biver Plate, to the eity of the Seven Streams or Cur 
rents (Carrientes so called), and higher even to AssumpcioD* 
metropolis of Paraguay ; in which latter place, so extensive 
did the commercial interests grow, it seemed at last expedient 
that one or both of the prosperous Brothers should take up 
his pwsonal residence. Personal residence accordingly they 
did take up, one or both of them, and maintain, in a fluctuat- 
ing way, now in this city, now in that, of the De la Plata» 
Parana or Paraguay country, for a considerable space of years. 
How many years, in jvecise arithmetic, it is impossible, from 
these inextricably complicated documents now before us, to 
ascertain. In Paraguay itself, in Assumpcion city itself, it 
is very clear, the Brothers Bobertson did, successively or 
simultaneously, in a fluctuating inextricable manner, live for 
certain years; and oecasionally saw Dr. Francia with their 
own eyes, — thongh, to them or others, he had not yet be- 
come notable. 

Monntains of cow and other hides, it would appear, quitted 
those countries by movement of the Brothers Bobertson, to 
be worn out in Europe as tanned boots and horse-harness, 
with more or less satisfaction, — not without due profit to 
the merchants, we shall hope. About the time of Dr Francia's 
beginning his ^ reign of terror,^' or earlier it may be (for 
there are no dates in these inextricable documents), the Messrs. 
Bobertson were lucky enough to take final farewell of Para- 
guay, and carry their commercial enterprises into other quar- 
ters of that vast continent, where the reign was not of terror. 
Their voyagings, counter-voyagings, comings and goings, seem 
to have been extensive, frequent, inextricably complex; to 
Europe, to Tucuman, to Glasgow, to Chile, to Laswade and 
dse-whither ; too complex for a succinct intelligence, as that 
of our readers has to be at present. Sufficient for us to know 
that the Messrs. Bobertson did bodily, and for good, return 
to their own country some few years since; with what net 
result of eash is but dimly adumbrated in these documents ; 
•ertaoity with some increase of knowledge, <^ had the ni^ 
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folding of it but been brief in proportion ! Indisputably th« 
Messrs. Bobertson had somewhat to tell : their eyes had seen 
some new things, of which their hearts and understandings 
had taken hold more or less. In which circumstances the 
Uessre. Bobertson decided on publishing a Book. Arrai^[e- 
menta being made, Two Volumes of Letteri on ParagKoy oame 
out, with due welcome from the world, in 1839. 

We have read these Letters for the first time lately : a Book 
of somewhat aqueous structure : immeasurably thinner than 
one could hare wished; otherwise not without merit. Itia 
written in an off-hand, free-flowing, very artless, very incor- 
rect style of language, of thought, and of conception ; breathes 
a cheerful, eupeptic, social spirit, as of adventurous South- 
American Britons, worthy to succeed in business; gives one, 
here and there, some visible concrete feature, some lively 
glimpse of those remote sunburnt countries ; and has through- 
OQt a kind of bantering humor or quasi-humor, a joviality and 
healtbineaa of heart, which is comfortable to the reader, in 
some measure. A Book not to be despised in these dull 
times : one of that extensive class of books which a reader 
can peruse, so to speak, "with one eye shut and the other 
not open;" a considerable luxury for some readers. These 
Liters on Paraguay meeting, as would seemj a unanimous 
approval, it waa now determined by the Messrs. Bobertson 
that they would add a Third Volume, and entitle it Z>r. 
Franeia'a Seign of Terror. They did so, and this likewise 
the present Beviewer has read. Unluckily the Authors had, 
as it were, nothing more whatever to say about Dr. Franoia, 
or next to nothing; and under this condition, it must be 
owned they have done their Book with what success was 
well possible. Given a cubic inch of respectable Castile Boa|^ 
To lather it up in water so as to fill one puncheon win^ 
measure : this is the problem ; let a man have credit^ of its 
kind, for doing his problem! The Messrs. Bobertson hare 
picked almost every fact of significance from Smt^ger and 
Longchamp, adding some not very significant reminiMoneM 
of their own; this is the square ini^h of soup: 
it np in Bobertsouian loquaci^, joviality, Cuuimercial4iut I 
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bwiter, Leading-Article philoeophy, or other aqueous rehioleaf 
till it fills the paucheoa, the Volume of four hundred pages, 
and say " There ! " The public, it would seem, did not fling 
«veQ this in the face of the venders, but bought it as a poa- 
cheon filled ; and the consequences are already here : l^ree 
Volumes more on South Artterica, from the same assiduous 
Messrs. Robertson \ These also, in his eagerness, this present 
Beviewer has read ; and has, alas, to say that they are simply 
the old volumes in new vocables, under a new figure. Intriu- 
Bically all that we did not already know of these Three 
Volumes, — ^ere are craftsmen of no great eminence who 
will undertake to write it in one sheet! Yet there they 
stand, Three solid-looking Volumes, a thonsand printed pf^ea 
and upwards ; three puncheons more lathered out of the old 
square inch of Castile soap ! It is too bad. A necessitous 
ready-witted Irishman sells you an indifferent gray horse; 
steals it overnight, paints it black, and sells it you again 
on the morrow; he is haled before judges, sharply cross- 
questioned, tried and almost executed, for such adroilmess 
in horse-flesh : but there is no law yet as to books I 

M. de la Condamine, about a century ago, was one of 
a world-famous company that went into those equinoctial 
countries, and for the space of nine or ten years did eiploits 
there. From Quito to Guen^ he measured yon degrees of 
the meridian, climbed mountains, took observations, had ad- 
ventures ; wild Creoles opposing Spanish nescience to human 
science ; wild Indians throwing down your whole cargo of 
instruments occasionally in the heart of remote deserts, and 
striking work there.' M. de la Condamine saw bull-fights at 
Cnen^ five days running ; and on the fifth day, saw his un- 
fortunate too audacious surgeon massacred by popular tumult 
there. He sailed the entire length of the Amazons Biver, 
in Indian canoes; over narrow Pongo rapids, over infinite 
mod-waters, the infinite tangled wilderness with its reeking 
desolation on the right hand of him and on the left; — and 
hid nuAcbances, adventures, and took celestial observations 
all the way, and made remarks 1 Apart altogether from his 
: IbtofM ^wt Vogagi dam FlMtritm dt VAmtriqat mhi^m^. 
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meridian degreea, which belong in a very strict senee to 
Worid-history and the adyanoement of all Adam's sinful 
posterity, this man and his par^ saw and snffered many 
hundred times as much of mere romance adventure as the 
Messrs. Bobertson did; — Madame Grodin's passage down 
the AmazonSy and frightful life-in-death amid the howling 
forest-labyrinths, and wrecks of her dead friends, amounts to 
more adrenture of itself than was ever dreamt of in the 
Sobertsonian world. And of all this M. de la Condamine 
g^ves pertinent, lucid and conclusively intelligible and credible 
account in one very small octavo volume ; not quite the eighth 
part of what the Messrs. Bobertson have already written, in a 
not pertinent, not lucid or conclusively intelligible and credi- 
ble manner. And the Messrs. Bobertson talk repeatedly, in 
their last Volumes, of writing still other Volumes on Chile, 
" if the public will encourage." The Public will be a mon- 
strous fool if it do. The Public ought to stipulate first, that 
the real new knowledge forthcoming there about Chile be 
separated from the knowledge or ignorance already known *, 
that the preliminary question be rigorously put. Are several 
volumes the space to hold it, or a small fraction of one 
volume ? 

On the whole, it is a sin, good reader, though there is no 
Act of Parliament against it ; an indubitable malefaction or 
crime. No mortal has a right to wag his tongue, much less to 
wag his pen, without saying something : he knows not what 
mischief he does, past computation ; scattering words without 
meaning, — to afflict the whole world yet, before they oease ! 
For thistle-down flies abroad on all winds and airs of wind : 
idle thistles, idle dandelions, and other idle products of Nature 
or the human mind, propagate themselves in that way ; like 
to cover the face of the earth, •^- did not man's indignant provi- 
dence, with reap-^hook, with rake, with autumnal steel-and- 
tinder, intervene. It is frightful to think how every idle 
volume flies abroad like an idle globular down-beaid, embryo 
of new millions ; every word of it a potential seed of infinite 
new down-beards and volumes : for the mind of man is vora- 
cious^ is feraoious ; germix^tive, above all things, of the dpwQ- 
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VMttdspedeBl Why, the Author-oorps in Gieat Brittin, efctj 
^Nml of them inclined to giow mere H>«HAii5mfl if pemitledy 
u now supposed to be aboat ten thnn^^q^ strong; and the 
seading-oorpSy who read merely to eaoape from themselirea^ 
ifith one eye shut and the other not open^ and will pot vp 
irith almost any dandelion, or thing which they can read witk^ 
tmt opening both their eyes, amounts to twenty wMren millions 
all but a few ! Oh could the Messrs. Bobertson^ spirited, artic- 
ulate-speaking men, onoe know well in what a comp a r a tiTely 
Uessed mood you close your brie^ intelligent, oonclusiTe IL ds 
la Ck>ndamine, and feel that you have passed your erening 
well and nobly, as in a temple of wisdom, — not ill and dis- 
gracefully, as in brawling tavern supper-rooms, with fools and 
noisy persons, — ah, in that case, perhaps the Messrs^ Bob* 
ertson would write their new Work on Chile in part at a 
Tolume! 

But enough of this Bobertaonian department; which we 
must leave to the Vates and Supreme Proridenoea. These 
spirited, articulatenqpeaking Bobertsons are far from the worst 
of their kind ; nay, among the best, if you will ; — only un- 
lucky in this case, in coming across the autumnal steel and 
tinderl Let it cease to rain angry sparks on them : enough 
now, and more than enough. To cure that unfortunate de- 
partment by philosophical criticism — the attempt is most 
vain. Who win dismount^ on a hasty journey, with tiie day 
declining, to attack mosquito^warms with the horsewhip? 
Spur swiftly through them; breathing periiaps some pious 
prayer to Heaven. By the horsewhip they cannot be killed* 
Drain out the swamps where they are bred, — Ah, oouldit 
thou do sometiiing towards that! And in the mean whiles 
How to get on with this of Dr. Franeia? 

The materials, as our reader sees, are of the miserablests 
mere intricate inanity (}£ we except poor wooden Bengger)^ and 
little more; not facts, but broken shadows of facts; clouds 
of con fus ed bluster and jargon ; — the whole still more be* 
wfUered in the RoberU^nM^ bj what we may call a running 
diriek of eonstitutional denunciation, ^sanguinary tyrant,^ 
ad so forth. How is any picture of Franeia to be fabricated 
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out of that ? Certainlj; first of all, by omission of the run- 
ning shriek ! This latter we shall totally omit. Francia, 
the sanguinary tyrant, was not bound to look at the world 
through Rengger's eyes, through Parish Kobertson's eyes, but 
faithfully through his own eyes. We are to consider that, in 
all human likelihood, this Dionysius of Paraguay did mean 
something ; and then to ask in quietness, What ? The run- 
ning shriek once hushed^ perhaps many things will compose 
themselves, and straggling fractions of information^ almost 
infinitesimally small, may become unexpectedly luminous ! 

An unscientific Cattle-breeder and tiller of the earth, in 
some nameless chacra not far from the City of AssumpcioUi 
was the Father of this remarkable human individual ; and 
seems to have evoked him into being some time in the year 
1757. The man's name is not known to us ; his very nation 
is a point of controversy : Francia himself gave him out for 
an emigrant of French extraction ; the popular belief was^ that 
he had wandered over from Brazil. Portuguese or French, or 
both in one, he produced this human individual, and had him 
christened by the name of Jose Gaspar Eodriguez Francia, in 
the year above mentioned. Rodriguez, no doubt, had a Mother 
too ; but her name also, nowhere found mentioned, must be 
omitted in this delineation. Her name, and all her fond ma- 
ternities, and workings and sufferings, good brown lady, are 
sunk in dumb forgetfulness ; and buried there along with her, 
under the twenty-fifth parallel of Southern Latitude ; and no 
British reader is required to interfere with them I Jos^ Rod- 
riguez must have been a loose-made tawny creature, much 
given to taciturn reflection j probably to crying humors, with 
fits of vehement ill-nature; such a subject, it seemed to the 
parent Francia cautiously reflecting on it, would, of all attain- 
able trades, be suitablest for preaching the Grospel, and doing 
the Divine Offices, in a country like Paraguay. There were 
other young Francias ; at least one sister and one brother in 
addition ; of whom the latter by and by went mad. The Fran- 
cias, with their adust character, and vehement French-Portu- 
guese blood, had perhaps all a kind of aptitude for 
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The Dictator himself was subject to the terriblest fits of hypo- 
choDdiia, as your adust " men of genius " too frequently are I 
The lean Rodriguez, we fancy, may have been of a devotional 
turn withal J bom half a century earlier, he had infallibly 
been so. Devotional or not, he shall be a Priest, and do the 
Divine Of&ces in Paraguay, perhaps in a very unexpected 
way. 

Bodriguez having learned his hornbooks and elementary 
branches at Assumpclon, was accordingly despatche'd to the 
University of Cordova in Tucuman, to pursue his curriculum 
in that seminary. So far we know, but almost no farther. 
What kind of curriculum it was, what lessons, Bpiritnal spoon- 
meat, the poor lank sallow boy was crammed with, in Cordova 
High Semiaary ; and how he took to it, and pined or throve 
on it, is entirely uncertain. Lank sallow boys in the Tucuman 
and other high seminaries are often dreadfully ill-dealt with, 
in respect of their spiritual spoon-meat, as times go ! Spoon- 
poison you might often call it rather : as if the object were 
to make them Mithridateses, able to live on poison ? Which 
may be a useful art too, in its kind ? Nay, in fact, if we con- 
sider it, these high seminaries and establishments exist there, 
in Tncnman and elsewhere, not for that lank sallow boy's 
special purposes, but for their own wise purposes ; they were 
made and put together, a long while since, without taking the 
smallest counsel o£ the sallow boy ! Frequently they seem to 
say to him, all along : " This precious thing that lies iu thee, 
O sallow boy, of 'genius' so called, it may to thee and to eter- 
nal Nature be precious ; but to us and to temporary Tucuman 
it is not precious, but pernicious, deadly : we require thee to 
quit this, or expect penalties ! " And yet the poor boy, how 
can he quit it; eternal Nature herself, from the depths of the 
Universe, ordering him to go on with it ? From the depths 
of the Universe, and of his own Soul, latest revelation of the 
Universe, he is, in a silent, imperceptible, but irrefragable 
manner, directed to go on with it, — and has to go, though 
under penalties. Penalties of very death, or worse 1 Alas, 
the poor boy, so willing to obey temporary Tucumans, and yet 
unable to disobev eternal Katnre, is tmly to be pitied. Thou 
Car-H •" ^ '^ Vol 18 
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shnlt be Kodriguez Francia I cries Natore, and the poor hay 
to himBelf. Thou shalt be Ignatius Loyola, Eriar PoDdaroso, 
Don Fatpauncho Usandwonto I cries Tuomnan. The poor crea^ 
tore's whole boyhood is one long lawsoit : Bodrigaez Frasoia 
against All Peisons in geneiaL It is bo in Tucuman, so in 
most plaoea. Tou cannot advise efEeataally into irhat high 
seminary he had best be sent ; the only safe vay is to bargain 
beforehand, that he have force bom with him suffioiant to 
make itself good against all persooB in general I 

Be this as it may, the lean Francia prosecutes his studies 
at Cordova, waxes gradually taller towards new destinies. 
Bodriguez Francia, in some kind of Jesuit skull-cap and black 
college serge gown, a lank raw-boned creature, stalking with a 
downlook through the irregular public streets of Cordova in 
those years, with an infinitude of painful nnspeakabilities in 
the interior of him, is an interesting object to the historical 
mind. So much is unspeakable, O Bodriguez ; and it is a most 
strange TTniverse this thou hast been bom into; and the 
theorem of Ignatius Loyola and Don Fatpauncho Usandwonto 
seems to me to hobble somewhat I Unch is unspeakable; 
lying within one, like a dark lake of doubt, of Acbetontia 
dread, leading down to Chaos itself. Much is unspeakaldey 
answers Francia ; but somewhat also is speakable, — this tot 
example : That I will not be a Priest in Tucuman in these oir> 
cnmstances ; that I should like decidedly to be a secular pra- 
Bon rather, were it even a Lawyer rather ! Francia, arrlv«d 
at man's years, changes from Divinity to Law. Some saj it 
was in Divinity that he graduated, and got his Dootor*! hat[ 
Ben^^r says. Divinity ; the Robertsons, likelier t» b« i&M» 
rect, call him Doctor of Laws, To our present readers it is 
all one, or nearly so. Eodrigiiez quitted the Tucuman Alma 
Mater, with some beard on his chin, and reappeared in Assutniw 
oion to look out for practice at tlie bar. 

What Rodriguez had contrived to learn, or grow to, under 
this his Alma Mater in Cordova, when ha qaiWid' j 
answer is a mere guess ; his curriaultu 
yet known. Some faint si 
everlastii^ laws of Numbe 
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everlasting laws of Shapes ; tkese things^ we goesSi not alto- 
Setker in the dark, Bodrigaez did learn, and found extremely 
vemarkable. Cnrions enough : That round Globe put into that 
voond Drum, to touch it at the ends and all round, it is pre- 
frisely as if you dapt 2 into the inside of 3, not a jot more, 
not a jot less: wonder at it, O Francia; for in fact it is a 
thing to make one pause ! Old Greek Archimedeses, Pythago- 
rases, dusky Indians, old nearly as the hills, detected such 
things; and they have got across into Paraguay, into this 
brain of thine, thou happy Francia. How is it too, that the 
Almighty Maker's Planets run, in those heavenly spaces, in 
paths which are conceivable in thy poor human head as Seo- 
tions of a Cone ? The thing thou conceivest as an Ellipsis, 
the Almighty Maker has set his Planets to roll in that Clear 
proof, which neither Loyola nor IJsandwonto can contravene, 
that Thou too art denizen of this Universe ; that Thou too, in 
some inconceivable manner, wert present at the Council of the 
Gods ! — Faint smatterings of such things Francia did learn 
in Tucuman. Endless heavy fodderings of Jesuit theology, 
poured on him and round him by the wagon-load, incessantly, 
and year after year, he did not leam ; but left flying there 
as shot-rubbish. On the other hand, some slight inkling of 
human grammatical vocables, especially of French vocables, 
seems probable. French vocables; bodily garment of the 
Bntydopidis and Gospel according to Volney, Jean-Jacques 
and Company ; of infinite import to Francia ! 

Nay is it not, in some sort, beautiful to see the sacred flame 
of ingenuous human curiosity, love of knowledge, awakened, 
amid the damp somnolent vapors, real and metaphorical, the 
damp tropical poison-jungles, and fat Lethean stupefactions 
and entanglements, even in the heart of a poor Paraguay Cre- 
ole? Sacred flame, no bigger yet than that of a farthing 
rushlight^ and with nothing but second-hand French class- 
books in Science, and in Politics and Morals nothing but the 
Baynals and Bousseaus, to feed it : — an Ul-ieA, lank-quavering, 
most blue-colored, almost ghastly-looking flame ; but a needful 
one, a kind of sacred one even that ! Thou shalt love knowl- 
edge^ search what is the truth of this God's Universe ; thou 
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art privileged and bouud to love it, to search for it, in Jesuit 
Tucuman, in all places that the sky covers : and shalt try even 
Volneys for help, if there be no other help I This poor blue- 
colored inextinguishable flame in the soul of Hodriguez Fran^ 
cia^ there as it bums better or worse, in many figures, through 
the whole life of him, is very notable to me. Blue flame 
though it be, it has to burn up considerable quantities of 
poisonous lumber from the general face of Paraguay; and 
singe the profound impenetrable forest-jungle, spite of all its 
brambles and lianas, into a very black condition, — intimating 
that there shall be decease and removal on the part of said 
forest-jungles ; peremptory removal ; that the blessed Sunlight 
shall again look in upon his cousin Earth, tyrannously hidden 
from him for so many centuries now ! Courage, Rodriguez ! 

Kodriguez, indifferent to such remote considerations, success- 
fully addicts himself to law-pleadings, and general private 
studies, in the City of Assumpcion. We have always under- 
stood he was one of the best Advocates, perhaps the very best, 
and what is still more, the justest that ever took briefs in that 
country. This the Eobertsonian Reign of Terror itself is will- 
ing to admit, nay repeatedly asserts, and impresses on us. He 
was so just and true, while a young man ; gave such divine 
prognostics of a life of nobleness ; and then, in his riper years, 
so belied all that I Shameful to think of : he bade fair, at one 
time, to be a friend-of-humanity of the first water ; and then 
gradually, hardened by political success and love of power, he 
became a mere ravenous ghoul, or solitary thief in the night ; 
stealing the constitutional palladiums from their parliament- 
houses, — and executed upwards of forty persons ! Sad to con- 
sider what men and friends-of-humanity will turn to. 

For the rest, it is not given to this or as yet to any editor, 
till a Biography arrive from Paraguay, to shape out with the 
smallest clearness, a representation of Francia's existence as an 
Assumpcion Advocate ; the scene is so distant, the conditions 
of it so unknown. Assumpcion City, near three hundred years 
old now, lies in free-and-easy fashion on the left bank of the 
Parana Kiver; embosomed among fruit-forests^ rich tropical 
umbrage; thick wood round it everywhere^ — which 
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for defence too against the Indians. Approach by which of 
the various roads you will, it is through miles of solitary 
shady avenue, shutting out the sun's glare ; over-canopying, as 
with grateful green awning, the loose sand-highway, — where, 
in the early part of this Century (date undiscoverable in those 
intricate Volumes), Mr. Parish Robertson, advancing on horse* 
back, met one cart driven by a smart brown girl in red bodice, 
with long black hair^ not unattractive to look upon ; and for 
a space of twelve miles, no other articulate-speaking thing 
whatever.* 

The people of that profuse climate live in a careless abun- 
dance, troubling themselves about few things; build what 
wooden carts, hide-beds, mud-brick houses are indispensable ; 
import what of ornamental lies handiest abroad ; exchanging 
for it Paraguay tea in sewed goatskins. Riding through the 
town of Santa Y6, with Parish Robertson, at three in the 
afternoon, you will find the entire population just risen from 
its siesta ; slipshod, half-buttoned ; sitting in its front verandas 
open to the street, eating pumpkins with voracity, — sunk to 
the ears in pumpkins ; imbibing the grateful saccharine juices, 
in a free-and-easy way. They look up at the sound of your 
hoofs, not without good humor. Frondent trees parasol the 
streets, — thanks to Nature and the Virgin. You will be wel- 
come at their tertulias, — a kind of ^^ swarriey*' as the Flunky 
says, *^ consisting of flii*tation and the usual trimmings : swarrie 
on the table about seven o'clock." Before this, the whole popu- 
lation, it is like, has gone to bathe promiscuously, and cool 
and purify itself in the Parana : promiscuously ; but you have 
all got linen bathing garments, and can swash about with some 
decency ; a great relief to the human tabernacle in those cli- 
mates. At your tertulia, it is said, the Andalosian eyes, still 
bright to this tenth or twelfth generation, are destructive, 
seductive enough, and argue a soul that would repay cultivat- 
ing. The beautiful half-savages ; full of wild sheet-lightning, 
which might be made continuously luminous I Tertulia well 
over, you sleep on hide-stretchers, perhaps here and there on 
a civilized mattress, within doors or on the house-tops. 

^ LtUers on Paroguajf, 
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In the damp flat country parts, where the mosquitoes 
abound, yoa sleep on high stages, mounted on foot poles, 
for^ feet above the groaad, attained by ladders; so high, 
blessed be the Virgin, no mosquito can follow to sting, — 
it is a blessing of the Virgin or some other. You sleep ther^ 
in an indiscriminate arrangement, each in his sevend jponeKo 
or blanket^loak ; with acme saddle, deal-box, wooden log, ta 
the like, under your head. For bed-tester is the canopy of 
everlasting blue ; for night-lamp burns Ganopus in bis infinite 
spaces ; mosquitoes cannot reach you, i£ it please the Powers. 
And rosy-fingered Mom, suffusing the east with sudden red 
and gold, and other flame-heraldry of swift-advancing Day, 
attenuates all dreams; and the Sun's first level light-ToUey 
shears away sleep from living creatures eveTTWhere; and 
living men do then awaken on their four-post stage there, 
la the Pampas, — and might begin with prayer if they liked, 
one fancies t There is an altar decked on the horizon's edge 
yonder, is there not; and a cathedral wide enough 7 — How, 
overnight, you have defended yourself gainst vampires, is 
unknown to this Editor. 

The Ganoho population, it must be owned, is not yet fit for 
constitutional liberty. They are a rude people ; lead a drowsy 
life, of ease and sluttish abundance, — one shade, and but one, 
above a dc^'s life, which is defined as " ease and scarcity." 
The arts are in their infancy ; and not less the virtues. Vkk 
equipment, clothing, bedding, household furniture and general 
outfit of every kind, those simple populations depend much on 
the skin of the cow ; making of it most things wanted, lasso, 
bolaa, ship-cordage, rimmings of cart-wheels, spatterdashes, 
beds and house-doors. In country places they sit on the skull 
of the cow : General Aitigas was seen, and spoken with, hj 
one of the Robertsons, sitting among field-officers, all on ooir- 
skulls, toasting stripes of beef, and " dictating to three seot^ 
taries aj! once."' They sit on the skull of the cow in coontay 
places ; nay they heat themselves, and even horn lime, by 
igniting the carcass of the cow. 

One art they seem to have perfected, and one only,— dwk 
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of riding. Astloy'a Rod Ductow'b most bide their ha&d, uid 
all glories of Newmarket and £p8om dwindle to extinotion, in 
oomparieoa of Gaaoho faorsemaiiBliip. Certainly if ever Geo- 
taiuB lived upon the earth, these are of them. They stick on 
their horses as if both were one flesh ; g&Uoping where thertt 
seems hardly path for an ibex; leaping like kangaroos, and 
flonrislmtg their nooses and bolases the while. They can 
whirl themselves round nnder the belly of the hotse, in oases 
of wuvotrat^^m, and stick fast, han^g on by the mere great 
toe and heel. Ton think it is a drove of wild horses galloping 
np : on a sudden, with wild scream, It beoomes a troop of Cen- 
taurs with pikes in their hands. Nay, they have the skill, 
whioh most of all transoends Newmarket, of riding on horses 
that ate not fed ; and can bring fresh speed and idacritj out of 
a horse, vhieb, with you, was on the point of lying down. To 
ride on three horses with Duorow they would esteem a small 
feat: to ride on the broken-winded fractional part of one 
horse, that is the feat ! Their huts abound in beef, iu reek 
also, and rubbish; excelling in dirt most places that human 
natore has anywhere inhabited. Poor Qauobos I They drink 
Faisguay t«a, sucking it up in saooession, through the same 
tin pipe, from one common skillet. They are hospitable, 
sooty, leathery, lying, lai^hing fellows ; of excellent talent in 
their sphere. They have etoioism, though ignorant of Zeno ; 
nay stoicism conpled with real gayety of heart Amidst their 
reek and wreck, they laugh loud, in rough jolly banter; they 
twang, in a plaintive manner, rough love-melodies on a kind of 
guitar; smoke infinite tobacco; and delight in gambling and 
ardent-spirits, ordiaary refuge of vomoious empty souls. For 
the same reason, and a better, they delight also in Gorpus- 
Ghrieti ceremonies, masB-chantings, and devotional perform- 
ances. These men are fit to be drilled into something I Their 
lives stand there like empty capacious bottles, calling to the 
heavens and the earth, and all Dr. Francias who may pass that 
way : "Is there nothing to pat into us, then ? Nothing but 
nomadic idlcaess, Jesuit superstition, rubbish, reek, and dry 
•tripes of tough beef?" Ye unhappy Qauohos, — yes, there 
j 9tber, ttiere are several things other, to put intQ 
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you I But withal, you will observe, the seven devils have first 
to be put out of you : Idleness, lawless Brutalness, Darkness, 
Falseness — seven devils or more. Ajid the way to put some- 
thing into you is, alas, not so plain at present! Is it,^ 
alas, on the whole, is it not perhaps to lay good horsewhips 
lustily upon you, and cast out these seven devils as a pre- 
Uminary? 

How Francia passed his days in such a region, where plii- 
losophy, as is too clear, was at the lowest ebb ? Francia, like 
Quintus Fixlein, had ^'perennial fire-proof joys, namely em- 
ployments." He had much Law-business, a great and ever- 
increasing reputation as a man at once skilful and &dthful in 
the management of causes for men. Then, in his leisure 
hours, he had his Yolneys, Raynals ; he had second-hand scien- 
tific treatises in French ; he loved to ^' interrogate Nature,'' as 
they say; to possess theodolites, telescopes, star-glasses,— 
any kind of glass or book, or gazing implement whatever, 
through which he might try to catch a glimpse of Fact in this 
strange Universe: poor Francia! Nay, it is said, his hard 
heart was not without inflammability : was sensible to those 
Andalusian eyes still bright in the tenth or twelfth generation. 
In such case too, it may have burnt, one would think, like an- 
thracite, in a somewhat ardent manner. Rumors to this effect 
are afloat; not at once incredible. Pity there had not been 
some Andalusian pair of eyes, with speculation, depth and 
soul enough in the rear of them to fetter Dr. Francia perma- 
nently, and make a house-father of him. It had been better; 
but it befell not. As for that light-headed, smart brown girl 
whom, twenty years afterwards, you saw selling flowers on the 
streets of Assumpcion, and leading a light life, is there any 
certainty that she was Dr. Francia's daughter ? Any certainty 
that, even if so, he could and should have done something con- 
siderable for her ? ^ Poor Francia ; poor light-headed, smart 
brown girl, — this present Reviewer cannot say ! 

Francia is a somewhat lonesome, down-looking man, apt tc 
be solitary even in the press of men; wears a face not an< 
visited by laughter, yet tending habitually towards the borow* 

^ Kobertcon. 
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ful, the stem. He passes everywhere for a man of veracity, 
punctuality, of iron methodic rigor ; of iron rectitude, above 
all. " The skilful lawyer," " the learned lawyer," these are 
reputations; but the '< honest lawyer"! This Law-case was 
reported by the Eobertsons before they thought of writing a 
FrancioHs Beign of Terravy with that running shriek, which so 
confuses us. We love to believe the anecdote, even in its 
present loose state, as significant of many things in Francia : 

" It has been already observed that Francia's reputation, as 
a lawyer, was not only unsullied by venality, but conspicuous 
for rectitude. 

** He had a friend in Assumpcion of the name of Domingo 
Bodriguze. This man had cast a covetous eye upon a Naboth's 
vineyard, and this Naboth, of whom Francia was the open 
enemy, was called Estanislao Machain. Never doubting that 
the young Doctor, like other lawyers, would undertake his 
unrighteous cause, Rodriguez opened to him his case, and re- 
quested, with a handsome retainer, his advocacy of it. Fran- 
cia saw at once that his friend's pretensions were founded in 
fraud and injustice; and he not only refused to act as his 
counsel, but plainly told him that much as he hated his an- 
tagonist Machain, yet if he (Rodriguez) persisted in his iniqui- 
tous suit, that antagonist should have his (Francia's) most 
zealous support. But covetousness, as Ahab's story shows us, 
is not 80 easily driven from its pretensions ; and in spite of 
Francia's warning, Rodriguez persisted. As he was a potent 
man in point of fortune, all was going against Machain and his 
devoted vineyard. 

'' At this stage of the question, Francia wrapped himself one 
night in his cloak, and walked to the house of his inveterate 
enemy, Machain. The slave who opened the door, knowing 
that his master and the Doctor, like the houses of Montagu 
and Capulet, were smoke in each other's eyes, refused the 
lawyer admittance, and ran to inform his master of the strange 
and unexpected visit. Machain, no less struck by the circum- 
stance than his slave, for some time hesitated ; but at length 
determined to admit Francia. In walked the silent Doctor to 
Maohain's chamber. All the papers connected with the law^ 
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piM — TolumiDous enoagh I have been uvnred — mie ont- 
spread upoa the defendant's eaOTitoire. 

■"Madiain,' aaid the Lawyer, addressing bim, 'yoa know I 
am your enemy. But I know that my friend Bodrigoes medi- 
tates, and will certainly, nnleas I interfere, carry against yoa 
an act of gross and lawless aggression ; I hare come to offer my 
semoea in your defence.' 

" The astonished Maohain could scarcely oredit his senses ; 
but poured forth the ebullitioo of bis gratitude in terms of 
thankful acquiescence. 

" The first ' escrito,' or writing, sent in by Franoia to the 
Juez de Alzada, or Judge of the Court of Appeal, confounded 
the adverse advocates, and staggered the judge, who was in 
their interest. ' Mj friend,' said the judge to the leading 
ooonssl, ' I cannot go forward in this matter, unless you bribe 
Dr. Franoia to be silent.' ' I will try,' replied the advocate f 
and he went to Naboth's counsel widi a hundred doubloons 
(about three hundred and fifty guineas), which ha offered him 
as a bribe to let the cause take its iniquitous course. Consider- 
ing too, that his best introduction would be a bint that this 
douceur was offered with the judge's concurrence, the knavish 
lawyer hinted to the upright one that such was the fact. 

" < Saiga Utted,' said Franoia, ' son tus vilei petuamimaM 
y vUitimo on do mi easa 1 Out, with your vile insinuations, 
and dross of gold, from my house I ' 

" Off marohed the venal drudge of the unjust judge ; and in 
a moment putting on Ilia capote, the offended Advocate went 
to the residence of the Ji de Alzada. Shortly relating what 
had passed between him it and the myrmidon, — ' Sif,' oontin- 
ued Franoia, ' you are ad .'to law, and a blot upon justice. 

Yon are, moreover, oomp sjy in my powpr ; and iinloaa to- 
morrow I have a decision in /or of my oli«ut, I will make you.' 
seat upon the bench too b '' T| 
judicial office shall beco ^ 

" The morrow did brinj 
ent Naboth retained hit 
tion ; and the young Doct , 

On the other hand, it is ^- 



it, I will make you.' 
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Ftthsr, in thorn days ; and, as ia reported, never spolce to him 
inoie. The subject of the quarrel is vaguely supposed to bftve 
been "money matters." Prancia is not accused of avarice; 
nay is expressly acquitted of loving money, even by Rengger. 
Bat he did natn injustioe ; — and probably was not indispoHed 
to alloT Aiwuelf, among others, " the height of fair play " I 
A ligorous, correct man, that will have a spade be a spade ; 
a man of much learning in Creole Law, and occult French 
Soiences, of great talent, energy, fidelity : — a man of aonte 
temper withal; unhappily lubject to private "hypochondria}" 
blaok private thnnder-clouds, whence probably the origin of 
these lighiningi, when you poke into him I He leads a lone* 
some self-secluded life ; " interrogating Nature " through mere 
star-glaases, and Abb^Baynal philosophies, — who in that way 
* will yield no very exuberant responae. Mere law-papers, 
advocate-fees, civic officialities, renowna, and the wonder of 
Aasnmpcion Qauohos ; — not so moch as a pair of Andalusian 
eyes that can laiao him, except in a temporary way : this man 
seems to have got but a lean lease of Nature, and may end in 
a rather ahmnk condition ! A century ago, with this atrar 
biliar earnestness of his, and such a reverberatory fnmaoe of 
passions, inquiries, unspeakabilities burning in him, deep onder 
cover, he might hare made an excellent Monk of St Dominic, 
fit almost for canonization ; nay, an excellent Superior of the 
Jeauiti, Grand Inquisitor, or the like, had you developed him 
in that way. But, for all this, he is now a day too late. Monks 
of St. I>omiiiic that might have been, do now, instead of devo- 
tional laptures and miraculous suspensions in prayer, produoe 
— bniwn accidental female infants, to sell flowers, in an indi* 
gent atate, on tlie strepts of Assumpoion I It is grown really 
3 most barren time ; and this Francia with hia grim nnspeak- 
abilities, with his iiery splenetic humors, kept close under lock- 
i aod-ltey, what has he to look for in It ? A post on the Benoh, in 
■thfl xnunicii>aJ Cabildo, — nay he has already a post in the Ca- 
"' ~ ■( le liaa already been Alcalde, Lord-Mayor of Assumpcion, 
, Buct.i i^i 1 t-voach as they had. He can took for little, 
-^•^ tay, but Li^uren lucneys, barren Ganeho world-celebri- 
1 s also very barren ; wholly a 
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barren life-voyage of it, endii^ — in xero, thinks the AbU 
Bayoal? 

Bnt no ; the irorld wags not that way in those days. Far 
over the waters there have been Federations of the Ghamp-de- 
Mars : ^illotines, portable-guillotines, and a French People 
risen against Tyrants ; there has been a Satueulottism, SpMk- 
ing at last in cannon-volleys and the orash of towns and natknu 
over half the world. Sleek Fatpauncho TJsandwonto, sleek 
aristocratic Donothingism, sunk as in death-sleep in its well- 
stuffed easy-chair, or sta^ering in somnambulism on the 
house-tops, seemed to itself to hear a voice say, Sleep no more, 
Donothingism ; Donothiugism doth murder sleep I It was 
indeed a terrible explosion, that of Sansculottism ; commin- 
gling very Tartarus with the old-established stars; — fit, such 
a tumult was it, to awaken all but the dead. And oat of it 
there had come Napoleonisms, Tamerlaniams ; and then as a 
branch of these, "Conventions of Aranjuez," soon followed 
by " Spanish Juntas," " Spanish Cortes ; " and, on the whole, 
a smiting broad awake of poor old Spain itself, much to 
its amazement. And naturally of New Spain next, — to iU 
double amazement, seeing itself awake ! And so, in the new 
Hemisphere too, arise wild projects, angry arguings ; arise 
armed gatherings in Sauta Marguerita Island, with Bolivars 
and invasions of Cnmana; revolts of La Plata, revolts of this 
and then of that ; the subterranean electric element, shock on 
shock, shaking and exploding, in the new Hemisj^Mre too, 
from sea to sea. Very astonishing to witness, from the year 
1810 and onwards. Had Rodriguez Franoia three ears, he 
would hear \ as many eyes as A^us, he would gaze 1 He is 
all eye, he is all ear. A new, entirely different figure of exist* 
enoe is cut out for Doctor Rodriguez. 

The Par^uay People as a body, lying far inland, n 
speculation in their were in no hast* to adopt t 

republican gospel ; 1 lot d first how it would suoc 
shaping itself into fin . 1 i-Ayres. Tticumwi, i 

the La Plata Provioces -.heir n-volntifnu. brooght % 

the reign of liberty, and 
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and regularity ; before the Paragaenos could resolve on such 
an enterprise. Perhaps they are afraid ? Greneral Belgrano^ 
with a force of a thousand men, missioned by Buenos-Ayres, 
came up the river to countenance them, in the end of 1810 ; 
bat was met on their frontier in array of war ; was attacked, 
or at least was terrified, in the night-watches, so that his men 
all fled ; — and on the morrow, poor Greneral Belgrano found 
himself not a countenancer, but one needing countenance ; and 
was in a polite way sent down the river again ! ^ Not till a 
year after did the Paraguenos, by spontaneous movement, 
resolve on. a career of freedom ; — resolve on getting some 
kind of Congress assembled, and the old (Government sent its 
ways. Francia^ it is presumable, was active at once in excit- 
ing and restraining them : the fruit was now drop-ripe, we may 
say, and fell by a shake. Our old royal Governor went aside, 
worthy man, with some slight grimace, when ordered to do so ; 
National Congress introduced itself; secretaries read papers, 
" compiled chiefly out of Rollings AncietU History ; " and we 
became a Republic : with Don Fulgencio Yegros, one of the 
richest Grauchos and best horsemen of the province, for Presi- 
denty and two Assessors with him, called also Vocales, or 
Vowels, whose names escape us ; Francia, as Secretary, being 
naturally the Consonant, or motive soul of the combination. 
This, as we grope out the date, was in 1811. The Paraguay 
Congress, having completed this constitution, went home again 
to its field-labors, hoping a good issue. 

Feebler light hardly ever dawned for the historical mind, 
than this which is shed for us by Rengger, Robertsons and 
Company, on the birth, the cradling, baptismal processes and 
early fortunes of the new Paraguay Republic. Through long 
vague, and indeed intrinsically vacant pages of their Books, 
it lies gray, undecipherable, without form and void. Francia 
was Secretary, and a Republic did take place : this, as one 
small clear-burning fact, shedding far a comfortable visibility, 
conceivability, over the universal darkness, and making it into 
conceivable dusk with one rushlight fact in the centre of it, 
-^tbis we do knowj aAd, cheerfully yielding to iiecessityy 

J Bepgger, 
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decide that this shall suffice us to know. What more is then? 
Absurd somnolent persons, struck broad awake by the sub- 
terranean concussion of Civil and Religious Liberty all over 
the World, meeting together to establish a republican career 
of freedom, and compile official papers out of Bollin^ — are 
not a subject on which the historical mind can be enlightened. 
The historical mind, thank Heaven, forgets such persons and 
their papers, as fast as you repeat them. 

Besides, these Gaucho populations are greedy, superstitioiu, 
vain ; and, as Miers said in his haste, mendacious every soul 
of them ! Within the confines of Paraguay, we know for oe^ 
tain but of one man who would do himself an injury to do a 
just or true thing under the sun : one man who understands 
in his heart that this Universe is an eternal Fact, — and not 
some huge temporary Pumpkin, saccharine, absinthian; tiie 
rest of its significance chimerical merely ! Such men cannot 
have a history, though a Thucydides came to write it — Enough 
for us to imderstand that Don This was a vaporing blockhead, 
who followed his pleasures, his peculations, and Don That 
another of the same ; that there occurred fatuities, mismanage- 
ments innumerable; then discontents, open grumblings, and, 
as a running accompaniment, intriguings, caballings, outings, 
innings : till the Grovemment House, fouler than when the 
Jesuits had it, became a bottomless pestilent inanity, insup- 
portable to any articulate-speaking soul ; till Secretary Francia 
should feel that he, for one, could not be Consonant to such a 
set of Vowels ; till Secretary Francia, one day, flinging down 
his papers, rising to his feet, should jerk out with oratorical 
vivacity his lean right-hand, and say, with knit brows, in a low 
swift tone : ** Adieu, Senhores ; God preserve you many years ! '* 

Francia withdrew to his chacray a pleasant country-house in 
the woods of YtapUa not far off ; there to interrogate Nature, 
and live in a private manner. Parish Robertson, much about 
this date, which we grope and guess to have been perhaps in 
1812, was boarded with a certain ancient Donna Juana, in that 
same region ; had tertulias of unimaginable brilliancy ; and 
often went shooting of an evening. On one of those — ]^rt 
he shall himself report : — 
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<<Oii one of those lovely evenings in Paraguay, after the 
southwest wind has both cleared and cooled the air, I was 
<irawn, in my pursuit of game, into a peaceful valley, not far 
from Donna Juana's, and remarkable for its combination of all 
the striking features of the scenery of the country. Suddenly 
I came upon a neat and unpretending cottage. Up rose a par- 
tridge ; 1 fired, and the bird came to the ground. A voice 
from behind called out • Bum tiro'—^A good shot/ I turned 
round, and beheld a gentleman of about fifty years of age, 
diessed in a suit of black, with a large scarlet capote, or cloak, 
thrown over his shoulders. He had a nuUS^iuj^ in one band, 
a cigar in the other ; and a little urchin of a negro, with his 
arms crossed, was in attendance by the gentleman's side. The 
stranger^s countenance was dark, and his black eyes were very 
penetrating, while his jet hair, combed back from a bold fore- 
head, and hanging in natural ringlets over his shoulders, gave 
him a dignified and striking air. He wore on his shoes large 
golden buckles, and at the knees of his breeches the same. 

'^In exercise of the primitive and simple hospitality comnion 
in the country, I was invited to sit down under the corridor, 
and to take a cigar and mate (cup of Paraguay tea). A celes- 
tial globe, a large telescope and a theodolite were under the 
little portico ; and I immediately inferred that the personage 
before me was no other than Dr. Franoia.'' 

Yes, here for the first time in authentic history, a remark^ 
able hearsay becomes a remarkable visuality : through a pair 
of clear human eyes, you look face to face on the very figure 
of the man. Is not this verily the exact record of those clear 
Bobertsonian eyes and seven senses *, entered accurately, then 
and not afterwards, on the ledger of the memory ? We will 
hope so ; who can but hope so t The figure of the man wiU, 
at all events, be exact. Here too is the figure of his library ; 
— the conversation, if any, was of the last degree of insignifi- 
cance, and may be left out, or supplied ad lUntum : -^ 

" He introduced me to his library, in a confined room, with 
a very small window, and that so shaded by the roof of the 
corridor, as to admit the least portion of light necessary for 
study. The library was arranged on three rows of shelveif^ 
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eztetutiug aeroM the room, and mi^it hare consisted of fbw 
bnndred Tolnmes. There were maoj ponderoos books af bv; 
» few an the tndnctiTe sciences ; some in French and sane in 
Latin upon subjects of genenl litetatore, with Eaclids Ele- 
ments, and some school-boy treatises on algebi^ On a la^ 
table were heapt> of law-papers and processes. Serenl folioa 
tioand in vellom were outspread apon it; a lighted candle 
(thongh placed there solely with a view to li^^ ci^rs) lent 
its feeble aid to illamine the room ; while a mati-cup and 
inkstand, both of silver, stood on another part of the table. 
Tliere was neither carpet nor mat on the brick floor ; and the 
rihairs were of such ancient fashion, size and weight, that it 
required a considerable effort to more them from one spot to 
another." 

Peculation, malversation, the various forms of imbecHli^ 
and voracious dishonesty went their due course in the Oov- 
ernmentofflces of AsBumpoion, unrestrained by Francia, and 
uurestrtunable : — till, as we may say, it reached a height; 
and, like other suppurations and diseased concretions in &b 
living system, had to burst, and take itself away. To &b 
eyes of Paraguay in general it had become clear that such a 
reign of liberty was unendurable ; that some new revolution, 
or change of ministry, was indispensable. 

Render says that Francia withdrew " more than once " to 
his rhaora, disgusted with his Colleagues; who always, by 
unlimited promises and protestations, had to flatter him liack 
agMn ; and then anew disgusted him. Francia is the Conso- 
nant of these absurd " Vowels ; " no business can go on with- 
out Francia 1 And the finances ore deranged, insolvent; and 
the military, unpaid, ineffective, cannot so much as keep out 
the Indians ; and there comes trouble, and rumor of new war, 
from Buenos-Ayres ; — atas, from what corner of the great 
Continent come there other titan troubles aud nunors of war ? 
Patriot generals become traitor generals ; get themaelvea " shot 
in market-pUoes ; " revolution follons revolution. Artiga^ 
eloMA on our bonlers. has liet;un harrying t;i;' B^uda Oriental 
with fire aud sword; " dictating despatches from cow-skulls," 
Like olouds of wolves.— only feller, being mounted oo hon^ 
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back, with pikes, — the Indians dart in on us ; carrying con- 
Qa^a,tion and dismay. Paraguay roust get itself governed, or 
it will be worse for Paraguay ! The eyes of all Paraguay, we 
can well fancy, turn to the one man of talent they hare, the 
one man of veracity they have. 

Id 1813 a second Congress is got leather : we fancy it was 
Francia's last advice to the Government suppuration, when it 
flattered him back, for the last time, to aak bis advice. That 
such suppuration do, now dissolve itself, and a new Congress 
be summoned ! In the new Congress the Voeales are voted 
out; Francia and Fulgencio are named joint Consuls: with 
Francia for Consul, and Don Fulgencio Yegros for Consul's 
ehak, it may be better. Don Fulgencio rides about in gor- 
geous sash and epaulettes, a rich man and horse-subduer ; 
good as Consul's cloak; — but why should the real Consul 
have a cloak? Next year in the third Congress, Francia, by 
"insidious manoeuvring," by "favor of the military," and, 
indeed, also in some sort, we may say, by law of Nature, — 
gets himself declared Dictator: " for three years," or for life, 
may in these circumstances mean much the same. This was 
in 1814. Francia never assembled any Congress more ; having 
stolen the constitutional palladiums, and insidious'y got his 
wicked will ! Of a Congress that compiled constitutions out 
of RoUin, who would not lament such destiny ? This Congress 
should have met again ! It was indeed, say Rengger and the 
Robertsons themselves, such a Congress as never met before 
in the world ; a Congress which knew not its right band from 
its left; which drank infinite rum in the taverns; and bad one 
wish, that of getting on horseback again, home to its field- 
husbandry and pajtridge-s booting again. The military mostly 
favored Francia; Ijeing gained over by him, — the thief of 
constitutional palladiums. 

With Francia's entrance on the Government as Consul, still 
more as Dictator, a great improvement, it is granted even 
by Rengger, did in all quarters forthwith show itself. The 
finances were husbanded, were accurately gathered ; every 
: person in Paraguay had to bethink him, and begin 
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doing tua work, instead of merely seeming to do it. The stfr 
dien Franoia took oare to sea paid and drilled ; to see maxib, 
with real deatb-sbot and service, wben tha Indians or otbai 
eDeoties shoved themselTOS. Gitardiat, Guard-houses, at Aoti 
distances were established along the Bivei's bank and all lound 
the dangerouB Frontiers : wherersr the Indian centatuMzoop 
showed facet an alarm-cannon went ofE, and soldiers, qaickl; 
MsemUing, with actual daathrshot and serrice, were upon 
tbem. These wolf-hordea had to vanish into the heart of 
their deserts again. The kod had peace. Neither Aitigaa, 
nta any of the firebrands and war-pI^ues which were dis- 
tracting 9outb America inm side to aide, could get acroH tha 
border. All negotiation or intercommuning with Baenos-A.]rTes, 
or with any of these war-distracted countries, was peremptorily 
waired. To no "Congress of Lima," "General Oongress of 
Panama," or other general or particular Gongiesa, would Frwi- 
cia, by deputy or message, offer the smallest recognition. All 
South Amerioa raging and ravening like one huge dog-kennel 
gone rabid, we here in Paraguay have peaoe, and cultiTake our 
taartrees : why should not we let well alone ? By degrees, one 
thing aoting on another, and this ring of Frontier " Guard- 
houses " being already ereoted there, a rigorous sanitary Una, 
impregnable as braas, was drawn round all Far^uay ; no oom- 
munication, import or export trade allowed, except by the 
Dictator's license, — given on payment of the due monejrs, 
when the political horizon seemed innocuous; refused when 
otherwise. The Dictator's trade-licenses were a considerable 
branch of his revenues ; his entrance^dues, somewhat onerona 
to the foreign merchant (think the Messrs. Bobertson), were 
another. Paraguay stood isolated ; the rabid dog-kennel raging 
round it, wide as South America, but kept out as by lock-andc 
key. 

These were vigorous measures, gradually coming on the 
somnolent Gaucho population ! It seems, meanwhile, that, 
even after the Perpetual Dictatorship, and onwards to tha 
fifth or the sixth year of Francia's government, thei* wa*. 
though the constitutional palladiums were stolen, nothing v 
special to complain of. Paraguay bad peace; •■ 
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tia-tree ; the rabid dog>lceimel, Indians, Artiguenoe and other 
war Srebrands, all shut out from it. But in that year 1819, 
the seoond year of the Perpetual Diotatarship, there arose, BOt 
for the first time, dim indications of " Plots," even dangerons 
Plots ! In that year the firebrand Aitigas was finally quenched ; 
obliged to beg a lodgii^ even of Francia, his enemy; — and 
got it, hospitably, though contemptnomly. And now straight- 
v&j there advanced, from Artigas's lost wasted country, a 
certain General Ramirez, his rival and conqueror, and fellow- 
bandit and firebrand. This General Ramirez advanced up to 
out very frontier ; first with offers of alliance ; failing that, 
with offers of war; on which latter offer he wba closed with, 
waa cut to pieces; and — a Letter wsa found about him, 
addressed to Don Fulgencio Tegroe, the rich Gaucho horse- 
man and £x-GonBul; which arrested all the faculties of Dr. 
Francia's most intense intelligence there and then ! A Con- 
spiracy, with Don Fulgencio at the head of it; Conspiracy 
which seems the wider spread the farther one investigates 
it ; which has been brewing itself these "two years," and now 
"on Good-Friday next" is to buret out; starting with the 
massacre of Dr. Francia and others, whatever it may close 
with!* Francia was not a man to be trifled with in plots I 
He looked, watched, investigated, till he got the exact extent, 
position, nature and structure of this Plot fully in his eye ; 
and then — why, then he pounced ou it like a glede-faleon, like 
a fierce condor, suddenly from the invisible blue ; struck beak 
and claws into the very heart of it, tore it into small frag- 
ments, and consumed it on the s]>ot. It is Francia's way I 
This was the last plot, though not the first plot, Francia ever 
heard of during his Perpetual Dictatorship. 

It is, as we find, over these three or these two years, while 
the Fulgencio Plot is getting itself pounced upon and torn in 
pieces, that the "reign of terror," properly so called, extends. 
Over these three or these two years only, — though the " run- 
ning shriek " of it confuses all things to the end of the ohap- 
ter. It was in this stem period that Francia executed above 
ttatj penons. Not entirely inexplicable ! " Par Diot, ye shall 
1 Benggar. 
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not conspire against me ; I will not allow it t The Career af 
Freedom, be it known to all men and Gauohos, is not yet begnn 
in this country ; I am still only casting out the Seren Devils. 
My lease of Paraguay, a harder one than your stupidities 
suppose, is for life : the contract is, Thoa must die if thy lease 
be taken from thee. Aim not at my life, ye constitutional 
Gauchos, — or let it be a diviner man than Don Fulgeneio the 
Horse-Bubduer that does it By Heaven, if you aim at my 
life, I will bid you have a care of your own ! " He executed 
upwards of forty persons. How many he arrested, iogg^ 
cross-questioned — for be is an inexorable man I If you are 
guilty, or suspected of guilt, it will go ill with you here. 
Francia's arrest, carried by a grenadier, arrives ; you are in 
strait prison ; you are in Fraucia's bodily presence ; those 
sharp St.-Domiuic eyes, that diabolic intellect, prying into you, 
probing, cross-questioning you, till the secret cannot be hid: 
till the "three ball.cartri<^^ " are handed to a sentry; — and 
your doom is Rhadamanthine ! 

But the Plots, as we say, having ceased by this rough snr- 
gery, it would appear that there was, for the next twenty years, 
little or no more of it, little or no use for more. The " reign 
of terror," one begins to find, was properly a reign of rigor ; 
which wonld become " terrible " enough if you infringed the 
rules of it, but which was peaceable otherwise, regular other- 
wise. Let this, amid the " running shriek," which will and 
should run its full length in such circumstances, be well kept 
in miud. 

It happened too, as Render tells us, in the same year (1820, 
as we grope and gather), that a visitation of locusts, as some- 
times occurs, destroyed all the crops of Paraguay ; and there 
was no prospect but of universal dearth or famine. The crops 
are done ; eaten by locusts ; the summer at an end ! We have 
no foreign trade, or next to none, and never had almost any ; 
what will become of Paraguay and its Gauchos ? In Gaocbos 
is no hope, no help: but in a Dionysius of the Gauohos? 
Dictator Francia, led by occult French Sciences and natoikl 
sagacity, nay driven by necessity itself, peremptorily oom- 
macds the farmers, throughout all Par^uay, To sow & cortetn 
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portioi) of their lands anew ^ with or without hope, — imdeT pen- 
alties I The result was a moderately good harvest still : the 
result was a discovery that Two harvests were, every year, 
possible in Paraguay; that Agricalture, a rigorous Dictator 
presiding over it, could be infinitely improved there.* As 
Faragoay has about 100,000 square miles of territory mostly 
fertile, and only some two souls planted on each square mile 
thereof, it seemed to the Dictator that this, and not Foreign 
Trade, might be a good course for his Paragnenos. This 
accordingly, and not foreign trade, in the present state of the 
political horizon, was the course resolved on ; the course per- 
sisted in, "with evident advantages," says Kengger. Thus, 
one thing acting on another, — domestic Plot, hanging on 
Artigas's country from without ; and Locust-swarms with Im- 
provement of Husbandry in the interior; and those Guard- 
houses all already there, along the frontier, — Paraguay came 
more and more to be hermetically closed ; and Francia reigned 
over it, for the rest of his life, as a rigorous DionysiuB of 
Paraguay, without foreign intercourse, or with such only as 
seemed good to Francia. 

How the Dictator, now secure in possession, did manage 
this huge Paraguay, which, by strange " insidious " and other 
means, had fallen in life-lease to him, and was his to do the 
best he could with, it were interesting to know. What the 
meaning of him, the result of him, actually was ? One de- 
siderates some Biography of Francia by a native 1 — Meanwhile, 
in the jEstketUcke Uriejioeehiel of Herr Professor Sauerteig, 
a Work not yet known in England, nor treating specially of 
this subject, we find, scattered at distant intervals, a remark 
or two which may be worth translating. Professor Sauerteig, 
an open soul, looking with clear eye and large recognizing 
heart over all accessible quarters of the world, has cast a 
sharp sun-glance here and there into Dr. Francia too. These 
few philosophical Remarks of his, and then a few Anecdotes 
gleaned elsewhere, such as the barren ground yields, must 
VjmjnJae what more we have to say of Francia, 
> Bengg«r, pp- 6T Ac. 
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''Pity/' exclaims Sauerteig once, ''that a nation oaimofl 
reform itself; as the English are now trying to dO; by what 
their newspapers call 'tremendous cheers M Alas, it cannot 
be done. Reform is not joyous but grievous ; no single man 
can reform himself without stem suffering and stem wocking ; 
how much less can a nation of men ! The serpent sheds not 
his old skin without rusty disconsolateness ; he is not happy 
but miserable I In the Water-cure itself, do you not sit steeped 
for months; washed to the heart in elemental drenclungs; 
and, like Job, are made to curse your day ? Reforming of 
a nation is a terrible business I Thus too, Medea, when she 
made men young again, was wont (du Hirwmell) to hew them 
in pieces with meat-axes; cast them into caldrons, and boil 
them for a length of time. How much handier could they 
but have done it by ' tremendous cheers ' alone ! " — 

" Like a drop of surgical antiseptic liquid, poured (by the 
benign Powers, as I fancy !) into boundless brutal corruptions; 
very sharp, very caustic, corrosive enough, this tawny tyran- 
nous Br. Francia, in the interior of the South-American conti- 
nent, — he too is one of the elements of the grand Phenomenon 
there. A monstrous moulting-process taking place ; — mon- 
strous gluttonous boorconstrictor (he is of length from Panama 
to Patagonia) shedding his old skin ; whole continent getting 
itself chopped to pieces, and boiled in the Medea caldron, to 
become young again,-— unable to manage it by 'tremendous 
cheers ' alone I " — 

" What they say about ' love of power ' amounts to little. 
Power? Love of 'power ' merely to make flunkies come and 
go for you is a 'love,' I should think, which enters only into 
the minds of persons in a very infantine state ! A grown 
man, like this Dr. Francia, who wants nothing, as I am assured, 
but three cigars daily, a cup of matiy and four ounces of 
butchers' meat with brown bread : the whole world and its 
united flunkies, taking constant thought of the matter, can 
do nothing for him but that only. That he already has, 
and has had always ; why should he, not being a minor, love 
flunky ' power ' ? He loves to see you about him, with your 
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flunky promptitudes; with your grimaces, adulations and sham- 
loyalty ? You are so beautiful, a daily and hourly feast to 
the eye and soul ? Ye unfortunates, from his heart rises one 
prayer, That the last created flunky had vanished from this 
miiyerse, never to appear more I 

''And yet truly a man does tend, and must under frightful 
penalties perpetually tend^ to be king of his world ; to stand 
in his world as what he is, a centre of light and order, not of 
darkness and confusion. A man loves power : yes, if he see 
disorder his eternal enemy rampant about him, he does love 
to see said enemy in the way of being conquered; he can 
have no rest till that come to pass I Your Mahomet cannot 
bear a rent cloaki but clouts it with his own hands; how 
much more a rent country, a rent world ? He has to imprint 
the image of his own veracity upon the world, and shall, and 
must> and will do it, more or less : it is at his peril if he 
neglect any great or any small possibility he may have of 
this. Francia's inner flame is but a meagre, blue-burning 
one : let him irradiate midnight Paraguay with it, such as 
it is." — 

''Nay, on the whole, how cunning is Nature in getting her 
farms leased I Is it not a blessing this Paraguay can get the 
one veracious man it has, to take lease of it, in these sad 
circumstances ? His farm-profits, and whole wages, it would 
seem, amount only to what is called 'Nothing, and find your- 
self ! ' Spartan food and lodging, solitude, three cigars, and 
a cup of mate daily, he already had." 

Truly, it would seem, as Sauerteig remarks, Dictator Francia 
had not a very joyous existence of it, in this his life-lease of 
Paraguay ! Casting out of the Seven Devils from a Graucho 
population is not joyous at all; both exorcist and exorcised 
find it sorrowful ! Meanwhile, it does appear, there was 
some improvement made : no veritable labor, not even a 
Dr. Francia's, is in vain. 

Of Francia's improvements there might as much be said as 
of his cruelties or rigors ; for indeed, at bottom, the one was 
in proportion to the other. He improved agriculture : — not 
two ears of corn where one only grew, but two harvests of 
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eom^ as we have seen! He introduced schools, *' boarding 
schools/' '^ elementary schools/' and others, on which Rengge 
has a chapter ; everywhere he promoted education as he could 
repressed superstition as he could. Strict justice betwee; 
man and man was enforced in his Law-courts: he himsel 
would accept no gift, not even a trifle, in any case whatevei 
Eengger, on packing up for departure, had left in his handi 
not from f orgetf ulness, a Print of Napoleon ; worth some shi! 
lings in Europe, but invaluable in Paraguay, where Francii 
who admired this Hero much, had hitherto seen no likenes 
of him but a Nttmberg caricature. Francia sent an expies 
after Rengger, to ask what the value of the Print was. N< 
value ; M. Rengger could not sell Prints ; it was much at hi 
Excellency's service. His Excellency straightway returned it 
An exact, decisive man ! Peculation, idleness, ineffectuality 
had to cease in all the Public Offices of Paraguay. So far af 
lay in Francia, no public and no private man in Paragpiay wac 
allowed to slur his work ; all public and all private men, sc 
far as lay in Francia, were forced to do their work or die! 
We might define him as the bom enemy of quacks ; one who 
has from Nature a heart-hatred of i^nveracity in man or in 
thing, wheresoever he sees it. Of persons who do not speak 
the truth, and do not act the truth, he has a kind of diabolic- 
divine impatience ; they had better disappear out of his neigh- 
borhood. Poor Francia : his light was but a very sulphurous, 
meagre, blue-burning one ; but he irradiated Paraguay with it 
(as our Professor says) the best he could. 

That he had to maintain himself alive all the while, and 
would suffer no man to glance contradiction at him, but in- 
stantaneously repressed all such : this too we need no ghost to 
tell us ; this lay in the very nature of the case. His lease oi 
Paraguay was a life-lease. He had his " three ball-cartridges " 
ready for whatever man he found aiming at his life. He ha«i 
frightful prisons. He had Tevego far up among the wastes 
a kind of Paraguay Siberia, to which unruly persons, not yel 
got the length of shooting, were relegated. The main exiles 
Rengger says, were drunken mulattoes and the class callec 
unfortunate females. They lived miserably there ; became \ 
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sadder, and perhaps a wiser, body of mulattoes and unfor- 
tunate females. 

But let us listen for a moment to the Reverend Manuel 
Perez as he preaches, '^ in the Church of the Incarnation at 
Assumpcion, on the 20th of October, 1840," in a tone some- 
what nasal, yet trustworthy withal. His " Funeral Discourse," 
translated into a kind of English, presents itself still audible 
in the Argentine News of Buenos-Ayres, No. 813. We select 
some passages ; studying to abate the nasal tone a little ; to 
reduce, if possible, the Argentine English under the law of 
grammar. It is the worst translation in the world, and does 
poor Manuel Perez one knows not what injustice. This 
Funeral Discourse has " much surprised " the Able Editor, it 
seems ; — has led him perhaps to ask, or be readier for ask< 
ing. Whether all that confused loud litanying about ''reign 
of terror," and so forth, was not possibly of a rather long- 
eared nature ? 

'' Amid the convulsions of revolution," says the Reverend 
Manuel, "the Lord, looking down with pity on Paraguay, 
raised up Don Jos^ Gaspar Francia for its deliverance. And 
taken, in the words of my Text, the children of Israel cried unto 
the Lord J the Lord raised up a deliverer to the children of Israel, 
who delivered themJ^ 

" What measures did not his Excellency devise, what labors 
undergo, to preserve peace in the Republic at home, and place 
it in an attitude to command respect from abroad ! His first 
care was directed to obtain supplies of Arms, and to discipline 
Soldiers. To all that would import arms he held out the 
inducement of exemption from duty, and the permission to 
export in return whatever produce they preferred. An abun< 
dant supply of excellent arms was, by these means, obtained. 
I am lost in wonder to think how this great man could attend 
to such a multiplicity of things ! He applied himself to the 
study of the military art; and, in a short time, taught the 
exercise, and directed military evolutions like the skilfulest 
veteran. Often have I seen his Excellency go up to a recruit, 
and show him by example how to take aim at the target. 
Could any Paragueno think it other than honorable to carry 
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t musket, when his Dictatoi bmglit him hov to mansga it ? I 
caralry-exeicise too, though it seems to require a maa oi oi 
robust and axperienced iu horsemaiiahip, his Excellency, 
you know, did himself auperintead ; at the head of his squ 
roDs he charged and mamBuvred, as if bred to it ; and dized 
them with an energy and vigor which infused his own mart 
spirit into these troops. 

'■ '\\niat evils do uot the people suffer from Highw&ymen 
exclaims his Beverenoe, a little farther on; " violence, plund 
murder, are crimes familiar to these malefactors. The in 
oessiLile mountains and wide deserts in this Bepublio seem 
to offer impunity to suoh meiL Our Dictator tuooaeded 
striking such a terror into them that they entirely diaappean 
seeking safety in a change of life. His Ezcelleney aaw tl 
the manner of inflicting the pnniahmeut waa more n<Bq«<iiii 
than even the panishment itself ; and on this prinoiple h* aab 
Whenever a robber could be seized, he was led to tha naan 
Guard-house (^Ovardia) ; a summazT trial took plaoa [ a 
straightway, as soon aa he had made ooofeaaioa, ha ma ab 
These means proved effeotoaL Sra long the Bepablio wai 
Buoh security, thal^ ire mi^ aay, a child ni^ Iwtb banO 
from the Uroguay to the Fantu vithoat oAar iinihiiilliMi lb 
the dread which tike Sapremo IMotator had iilQiindi''~1l 
is Sluing ao methiiift yoar Bawn— 1 

" But '''"MHHHHH^^Hb ^° demon of Anarch] 
Oh," exoUilndBnflll|II^^^^^E^ "Oh, my friends, wou 
T had the talent to paint to yrm the miseries of a people tt 
fall into anarchy ! And was not our Republic on tii« rary r 
of this ? Yea, brethren. — It bohoovod liis Exc^llenoy to 
prompt ; to sraotlier the enemy in his cradle ! Ho did so. 1 
seixKil the leaders ; brotight to summary trial, they were oc 
vii:t«rl of high treason against the ootmtiy. What a srtroits 

w, for his Exnelleucy, between the law of doty, and the voi 

of feeling " — if feeling *»» *nv extent there were ! " I," « 

claims his BerqianH -^ '^ ' "*l>at had the doom 

•" '«ot for the Stall 

^ thi*tr fTi *" 
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''Brethren, should not I hesitate, lest it be a profanation of 
the sacred place I now occupy, if I seem to approve Banguinary 
measures in opposition to the mildness of the Gospel P Breth 
ren, no. God himself approved the conduct of Solomon in 
puttii^ Joab and Adonijah to death." Life is sacred, thinks 
his Bevetence ; but there is something more sacred still : woe 
to him who does not know that withal t 

Alas, yonr Beverence, Paraguay baa not yet succeeded in 
abolishing capital punishment, then ? But indeed neither has 
Kature, anywhere that I hear of, yet succeeded in abolishing 
it. Act with the due degree of perversity, you are sure enough 
of being violently put to death, in hospital or highway, — by 
dyspepsia, delirium tremens, or stuck through by the kindled 
r^e of your fellow-men I What can the friend of humanity 
do ? — Twaddle in Exeter-hall or elsewhere, " till he become a 
bene to na," and perhaps worse I An Advocate in Arras once 
gave np a good judicial appointment^ and retired into frugality 
and privwy, ratiier than doom one culprit to die by law. The 
name of this Advocate, let as mark it vqU, was Maximilien 
Bobespierre. There are sweet kinds of tvaddle that have a 
deadly Tirulsooe of poison oo n cealed in them ; like the sweet- 
nav of wagfa<d-\nd. Were it not better to make Just laws, 
think jaa, and titan azaonte them striotly, — as the gods 
itiUdor 

" His Excellency next directed his attention to pn^ng the 
State from another class o( enemies." s^i Perez in the In- 
carnation Church ; " the peculating Tax^atherers, namely. 
Vigilajutly detecting their frauds, he made them refund fbt 
what was past, and took precautions againrt the like in futoia j 
all their accounts were to be handed in, for his examination, 
once every yeax. 

" The habit of his Excellency when he dalireied ont antiolea 
for the supply of the public; that prolix and minnte oovnt- 
iug of things apparently unworthy of his attention, — had ita 
oiigtn in l^^^Myjijiti 'va. I believe Out be did so Uas 
•>-- individuals lately appointed 
' V ^f, bJiov them with what 
'■(•wise his ways, in 
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scrupulously examining every piece of artisans' workman- 
ship. 

*' Kepublic of Paraguay, how art thou indebted to the toils, 
the vigils and cares of our Perpetual Dictator ! It seemed 
as if this extraordinary man were endowed with ubiquity, to 
attend to all thy wants and exigences. Whilst in his closet, 
he was traversing thy frontiers to place thee in an attitude of 
security. What devastation did not those inroads of Indians 
from the Chaco occasion to the inhabitants of Bio-Abajo ! 
Ever and anon there reached Assumpoion tidings of the tenor 
and affliction caused by their incursions. Which of us hoped 
that evils so wide-spread, ravages so appalling, could be counter- 
acted ? Our Dictator, nevertheless, did devise effectual ways 
of securing that part of the Republic. 

** Four respectable Fortresses with competent garrisons have 
been the impregnable barrier which has restrained the irrup- 
tions of those ferocious Savages. Inhabitants of Rio-Abajo ! 
rest tranquil in your homes ; you are a portion of the People 
whom the Lord confided to the care of our Dictator; you 
are safe. 

''The precautions and wise measures he adopted to repel 
force, and drive back the Savages to the north of the Bepublic ; 
the Fortresses of Glimpo, of San Carlos de Apa, placed on the 
best footing for defence ; the orders and instructions furnished 
to the Villa de la Concepcion, — secured that quarter of the 
Kepublic against attack from any. 

'' The great Wall, ditch and fortress, on the opposite bank 
of the Kiver Parana; the force and judicious arrangement 
of the troops distributed over the interior in the south of our 
Republic, have commanded the respect of its enemies in that 
quaiter. 

" The beauty, the symmetry and good taste displayed in the 
building of cities convey an advantageous idea of their inhabi- 
tants," continues Perez : " Thus thought Caractacus, King of 
the Angles," — thus think most persons ! " His Excellency, 
glancing at the condition of the Capital of the Bepublic, saw 
a city in disorder and without police ; streets without regular- 
ity, houses built according to the caprice of their owners." 
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But enough, Perez ; for it becomes too nasal ! Perez, 
with a confident face, asks in fine, Whether all these things 
do not clearly prove to men and Gauchos of sense, that Dicta- 
tor Francia was ^^ the deliverer whom the Lord raised up to 
deliver Paraguay from its enemies " ? — Truly, Perez, the 
benefits of him seem to have been considerable. Undoubtedly 
a man " sent by Heaven," — as all of us are I Nay, it may be, 
the benefit of him is not even yet exhausted, even yet entirely 
become visible. Who knows but, in unborn centuries, Para- 
gueno men will look back to their lean iron Francia, as men 
do in such cases to the one veracious person, and institute con- 
siderations ! Oliver Cromwell, dead two hundred years, does 
yet speak ; nay, perhaps now first begins to speak. The 
meaning and meanings of the one true man, never so lean and 
limited, starting up direct from Nature's heart, in this bewil- 
dered Gaucho world, gone far away from Nature, are endless ! 

The Messrs. Eobertson are very merry on this attempt of 
Francia's to rebuild on a better plan the City of Assumpcion. 
The City of Assumpcion, full of tropical vegetation and " per- 
manent hedges, the deposits of nuisance and vermin," ^ has no 
pavement, no straightness of streets ; the sandy thoroughfare 
in some quarters is torn by the rain into gullies, impassable 
with convenience to any animal but a kangaroo. Francia, after 
meditation, decides on having it remodelled, paved, straight- 
ened, — irradiated with the image of the one regular man. 
Eobertson laughs to see a Dictator, sovereign ruler, straddling 
about, '^ taking observations with his theodolite," and so forth : 
O Robertson, if there was no other man that eovM observe 
with a theodolite ? Nay, it seems farther, the improvement 
of Assumpcion was attended, once more, with the dreadfulest 
tyrannies: peaceable citizens dreaming no harm, no active 
harm to any soul, but mere peaceable passive dirt and irregu- 
larity to all souls, were ordered to pull down their houses 
which happened to stand in the middle of streets ; forced (under 
rustle of the gallows) to draw their purses, and rebuild them 
elsewhere ! It is horrible. Nay, they said, Francia's true aim 
in these improvements, in this cutting down of the luxuriant 

1 Perez. 
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" oroBS-hedges " and aiohitectaral monstrosities, wu merely to 
■ave himself from being shot, from nnder cover, as he rode 
throngh the place. It may be so : but Assumpcion is now an 
improved pared City, mwdi sqnarer in the comers (and with 
the planned capacity, it seems, of groving ever squarcr *) ; paa> 
sable irith convenienoe not to kangaroos only, but to woodMi 
bulIock-cartB and all vehicles and animals. 

Indeed our Messrs. Robertson find something comic as well 
OS tr^c in Dictator Francia ; and enliven their ronning shriek, 
all through this Reign of Terror, with a pleasant vein of con- 
ventional satire. One evening, for example, a Bobertson being 
about to leave Paraguay for England, and having waited npon 
Ftancia to make the parting compliments, Franoia, to the 
Bobertson's extreme astonishment, orders in a large bale of 
goods, orders them to be opened on the table there ; Tobacco, 
poncho-cloth, snd other produce of the country, all of first-rate 
quality, and with the prices ticketed. These goods this aston- 
ished Bobertson is to carry to the "Bar of the House of Com- 
mons," and there to say, in such fashion and phraseology as a 
native may know to be suitable : " Mr. Speaker, — Dr. Franoia 
is Dictator of Paraguay, a country of tropical fertility and 
100,000 square miles in extent, producing these commodities, 
at these prices. With nearly all foreign nations he declines 
altogether to trade ; but with the English, such is his notion of 
them, he is willing and desirous to trade. These are his com- 
modities, in endless qnsatity j of this quality, at these prices. 
He wants arms, for his part. What say yon, Mr. Speaker ? " 
— Sure enough, our Bobertson, arriving at the "Bar of the 
House of Commons" with such a message, would have cut an 
ori^nal figure ! Not to the " House of Commons " was this mes- 
sage properly addressed ; but to the English Nation ; which 
Francia, idiot-like, supposed to be somehow represented, and 
made accessible and addressable in the House of Commons, It 
was a strange imbecility iu any Dictator ! — The Bobertson, 
we find accordingly, did not take this bale of goods to the Bar 
of the House of Commons ; nay, what was far worse, he 41d 
not, owing to accidents, go to England at all, or bring any 
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arms back to Franoia at all : henoe, indeed, Franoia's unrea- 
sonable detestation of him, hardlj to be restrained within the 
bounds of common politeness I A man who said he would do, 
and then did not do, was at do time a kind of man admirable 
to Francia. Large sections of this Reign of T&rror are a sort 
of unmusical sonata^ or free duet with variations, to this text : 
^How unadmirable a hide-merchant that does not keep his 
word ! " — " How oensurable, not to say ridiculous and imbe- 
cile, the want of common politeness in a Dictator ! '' 

Francia was a man that liked performance : and sham-per- 
formance, in Paraguay as elsewhere, was a thing too universaL 
What a time of it had this strict man with unreal performers, 
i m a ginar y workmen, public and private, cleric and laic I Te 
Gauohos, — it is no child's-play, easting out those Seven Devils 
from you I 

Monastic or other entirely slumberous church-establishments 
oould expect no great favor from Francia. Such of them as 
•earned incurable, entirely slumberous, he somewhat roughly 
shook awake, somewhat sternly ordered to begone. Debout^ 
eanaille fadtUante, as his prophet Baynal says; Debout: aux 
champs, aux tUeliers ! Can I have you sit here, droning old 
metre through your nose ; your heart asleep in mere gluttony, 
the while ; and all Paraguay a wilderness or nearly so, — the 
Beaven's blessed sunshine growing mere tangles, lianas, yellow- 
fevers, rattlesnakes, and jaguars on it ? Up, swift, to work ; — 
or mark this governmental horsewhip, what the crack of it 
is, what the cut of it is like to be I — Incurable, for one class, 
aeemed archbishops, bishops, and such like ; given merely to a 
aham-warfare against extinct devils. At the crack of Francia's 
terrible whip they went, dreading what the cut of it might be. 
A cheap worship in Paraguay, according to the humor of the 
X>eople, Francia left ; on condition that it did no mischief. 
Wooden saints and the like ware he also left sitting in their 
niches : no new ones, even on solicitation, would he give a doit 
to buy. Being petitioned to provide a new patron-saint for one 
of hifl new Fortifications once, he made this answer ; " People 
of Paraguay, how long will you continue idiots ? While I was 
a Catholic, I thought as yoi; do : but I now see there are np 
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taints but good cannons that will guard our frontiers ! " * This 
also is noteworthy. He inquired 6f the two Swiss Surgeons, 
what their religion was ; and then added, ''Be of what religion 
jou like, here : Christians^ Jews^ Mussulmans, — but don't be 
Atheists." 

Equal trouble had Francia with his laic workers, and indeed 
with all manner of workers ; for it is in Paraguay as elsewhere, 
like priests like people. Francia had extensive barrack-build- 
ings, nay city-buildings (as we have seen), arm-furnishings; 
immensities of work going on ; and his workmen had in gen- 
eral a tendency to be imaginary. He could get no work out 
of them ; only a more or less deceptive similitude of work ! 
Masons so called, builders of houses, did not build, but merely 
seem to build ; their walls would not bear weather, stand on 
their bases in high winds. Hodge-razors, in all conceivable 
kinds, were openly marketed, "which were never meant to 
shave, but only to be sold " ! For a length of time Francia's 
righteous soul struggled sore, yet unexplosively, with the pro- 
pensities of these unfortunate men. By rebuke, by remon- 
strance, encouragement, oftevB of reward, and every vigilance 
and effort, he strove to convince them that it was unfortunate 
for a Son of Adam to be an imaginary workman ; that every 
Son of Adam had better make razors which were meaht to 
shave. In vain, all in vain ! At length Francia lost patience 
with them. " Thou wretched Fraction, wilt thou be the ninth 
part even of a tailor ? Does it beseem thee to weave cloth of 
devil's-dust instead of true wool ; and cut and sew it as if thou 
wert not a tailor, but the fraction of a very tailor ! I cannot 
endure everything ! " Francia, in despair, erected his " Work- 
man's Gallows." Yes, that institution of the country did actu- 
ally exist in Paraguay ; men and workmen saw it with eyes. 
A most remarkable, and, on the whole, not unbeneficial insti- 
tution of society there. Robertson gives us the following scene 
with the Belt-maker of Assumpcion ; which, be it literal, or 
in part poetic, does, no doubt of it, hold the mirror up to 
Nature in an altogether true, and surely in a very surprising 
manner: — 

^ Renggtt 
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*' In came, one afternoon, a poor Shoemaker, with a couple 
of grenadiers' belts, neither according to the fancy of the 
Dictator. ' Sentinel,' — said he, — and in came the sentinel ; 
when the following conversation ensued : — 

" Dictator, ^ Take this brlbonazo [a very favorite word of 
the Dictator's, and which, being interpreted, means "most 
impertinent scoundrel "] — take this bribonazo to the gibbet 
over the way ; walk him under it half a dozen times : — and 
now,' said he, turning to the trembling shoemaker, * bring me 
such another pair of belts, and instead of walking under the 
gallows, we shall try how you can svnng upon it.' 

" Shoemaker. * Please your Excellency, I have done my 
best.' 

" IXctator. *Well, briban, if this be your best, I shall do 
my best to see that you never again mar a bit of the State's 
leather. The belts are of no use to me ; but they will do very 
well to hang you upon the little framework which the grena- 
dier will show you.' 

" Shoemaker. * Grod bless your Excellency, the Lord forbid ! 
I am your vassal, your slave : day nd night have I served, 
and will serve my lord ; only give me two days more to 
prepare the belts ; y por el alma de un trlste zapatero (by the 
soul of a poor shoemaker). I will make them to your Excel- 
lency's liking.' 

" Dictator. * Off with him, sentinel I ' 

" Sentinel, ' Venga, bribon, Come along, you rascal.' 

" Shoemaker, ' Seiior Excelentisimo, — this very night I will 
make the belts according to your Excellency's pattern.' 

" Dictator. ' Well, you shall have till the morning ; but still 
you must pass under the gibbet it is a salutary process, and 
may at once quicken the work and improve the workman- 
ship.' 

" Sentinel. ' Vamonos, hribon ; the Supreme commands it.* 

"Off was the Shoeniakor marched: he was, according to 
orders, passed and repassed under the gibbet ; and then al- 
lowed to retire to his stall." 

He worked there witli such an alacrity and sibylline enthu- 

Biasiii, all night, that his belts on the morrow were without 
Car- I Vol lb 
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I)araUel in South America ; — and he is now, if still in this 
life, Beltmaker-general to Paraguay, a pros^terous man ; grate* 
fal to Francia aiid the gallows, we may hope, for casting 
certain of the Seven Devils out of him ! 

Such an institution of society would evidently not be 
introdncible, under that simple form, in oar old-constitnted 
European couatries. Yet it may be asked of constitutional 
persons iu these times, By what succedaneum they mean to 
supply the want of it, then ? In a community of Jm^inary 
workmen, how can you pretend to have any government, or 
social thing whatever, that were real ? Certain Tenpound 
Franchisers, with their " tremendous cheers," are invited to 
reflect on this. With a community of quack workmen, it 
is by the law of Nature impossible that other than a quack 
government can be got to exist. Constitutional or other, 
with ballot-boxes or with none, your society in all its phases, 
administration, legislation, teaching, preaching, praying, and 
writing periodicals per sheet, will be a quack society ; terrible 
to live in, disastrous to look upon. Such an institution of 
society, adapted to our European ways, seems pressingly desir- 
able. GauchoB, South American and European, what a 
business is it, casting out your Seven Devils ! — 

But perhaps the reader would like to take a view of Dr. 
Francia in the concrete, there as he looks and lives ; man- 
aging that thousand-sided business for his Paraguenos, in the 
time of Surgeon Bengger ? It is our last extract, or last view 
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two female mulattoes, whom he treats with great mildness. 
The two males perform the functions of valet-de-chambre and 
groom. One of the two mulatto women is his cook, and the 
other takes care of his wardrobe. 

"He leads a very regular life. The first rays of the sun 
very rarely find him in bed. So soon as he rises, the negro 
brings a chafing-dish, a kettle and a pitcher of water; the 
water is made to boil there. The Dictator then prepares, with 
the greatest possible care, his rruUSy or Paraguay tea. Having 
taken this, he walks under the Interior Colonnade that looks 
upon the court ; and smokes a cigar, which he first takes care 
to unroll, in order to ascertain that there is nothing dangerous 
in it, though it is his own sister who makes up his cigars for 
him. At six o'clock comes the barber, an ill-washed, ill-clad 
mulatto, given to drink too ; but the only member of the 
faculty whom he trusts in. If the Dictator is in good humor, 
he chats with the barber ; and often in this manner makes use 
of him to prepare the public for his projects : this barber may 
be said to be his official gazette. He then steps out, in his 
dressing-gown of printed calico, to the Outer Colonnade, an 
open space with pillars, which ranges all round the building : 
here he walks about, receiving at the same time such persons 
as are admitted to an audience. Towards seven, he withdraws 
to his room, where he remains till nine ; the officers and other 
functionaries then come to make their reports, and receive 
hia orders. At eleven o'clock, the^eZ defecho (principal secre- 
tary) brings the papers which are to be inspected by him, and 
writes from his dictation till noon. At noon all the officers 
retire, and Doctor Francia sits down to table. His dinner, 
which is extremely frugal, he always himself orders. When 
the cook returns from market, she deposits her provisions at 
the door of her master's room; the Doctor then comes out, 
and selects what he wishes for himself. 

" After dinner he takes his siesta. On awakening, he drinks 
his mate^ and smokes a cigar, with the same precautions as in 
the morning. From this, till four or five, he occupies himself 
with business, when the escort to attend him on his promenade 
arrives. The barber then enters and dresses his hair, whil^ 
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his horse is getting ready. During his ride, the Doctor in- 
spects the public works, and the barracks, particularly those 
of the cavalry, where he has had a set of apartments prepared 
for his own use. While riding, though surrounded by his 
escort, he is armed with a sabre and a pair of double-barrelled 
pocket-pistols. He returns home about nightfall, and sits 
down to study till nine ; then he goes to supper, which con- 
sists of a roast pigeon and a glass of wine. If the weather be 
fine, he again walks in the Outer Colonnade, where he often 
remains till a very late hour. At ten o'clock he gives the 
watchword. On returning into the house, he fastens all the 
doors himself." 

Francia's brother was already mad. Francia banished this 
sister by and by, because she had employed one of his grena- 
diers, one of the public government's soldiers, on some errand 
of her own.* Thou lonely Francia ! 

Francia's escort of cavalry used to "strike men with the 
flat of their swords," much more assault them with angry 
epithets, if they neglected to salute the Dictator as he rode 
out. Both he and they, moreover, kept a sharp eye for 
assassins ; but never found any, thanks perhaps to their 
watchfulness. Had Francia been in Paris ! — At one time 
also, there arose annoyance in the Dictatorial mind from 
idle crowds gazing about his Government House, and his 
proceedings there. Orders were given that all people were 
to move on, about their affairs, straight across this govern- 
ment esplanade ; instructions to the sentry, that if any person 
paused to gaze, he was to be peremptorily bidden, Move on ! — 
and if he still did not move, to be shot with ball-cartridge. 
All Paraguay men moved on, looking to the ground, swift as 
possible, straight as possible, through those precarious spaces ; 
and the affluence of crowds thinned itself almost to the verge 
of solitude. One dav, after many weeks or months, a human 
figure did loiter, did g-aze in the forbidden ground: "Move 
on I *' cried the sentry sharply ; — no -^^fect : " Move on ! " and 
again none. ^*M e on!" ¥^ »^ time: — alas, the 
unfortunate hu 
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iiaiiuui speech, stood merely gaping interrogatively : — irbere- 
upoD a shot belches forth at him, the whewing of winged lead ; 
which luokily only whewed, and did not hit ! The aBtonisli- 
ment of the Indian must have been considerable, hia retreat- 
pace one of the rapidest. As for Fnmcia, he summoned the 
sentry with hardly suppresaed rage, " What news, Amigo ? " 
The sentry quoted " Your Excellency's order ; " Francia cannot 
recollect such an order ; commands now, that, at all events, 
such order cease. 

It remains still that we say a word, not in excuse, which 
might be difficult, but in explanation, which is possible enough, 
of Francia's unforgivable insult to human Science in the per- 
son of M. Aim^ Bonpland. M. AimS Bonpland friend of 
Hamboldt, after much botanical wandering, did, as all men 
know, settle himself in Entre Kioa, an Indian or Jesnit coon- 
tiy close on Francia, now burnt to ashes by Artigas ; and there 
set up a considerable establishment for the improved culture 
of Paraguay tea. With an eye to botany ? Botany ? Why, 
yes, — and perhaps to commerce still more. " Botany ! " ex- 
claims Francia: "It is shopkeepiug agriculture, and tends to 
prove fatal to my shop 1 Who is this extraneous French indi- 
vidual ? Artigas could not give him right to Entre Rios ; 
Entre Rios is at least as much mine as Artigas's I Bring him 
to me I " Kext night, or next, Paraguay soldiers surround 
M. Bonpland's tea-establishment; gallop M. Bonpland over 
the frontiers, to his appointed village in the interior ; root out 
his tea-plants; scatter his four hundred Indiana, and — we 
know the rest 1 Hard-hearted Monopoly refusing to listen to 
the charmings of Public Opinion or Boyal-Society presidents, 
charm they never so wisely ! M. Bonpland, at fnll liberty 
some time since, resides still in South America ; — and is ex- 
pected by the Robertsons, not altogether by thia Editor, to 
publish his Karrative, with a due running shriek. 

Francia's treatment of Artigas, his old enemy, the bandit 
and firebrand, reduced now to beg shelter of him, was good ; 
humane, even dignified. Francia refused to see or treat with 
■uch a pftTson, as be had ever done ; but readily granted him a 
e of residence in the interior, and " thirty piastres a month 
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till lie died." The bandit cultivated fields, did charitable 
deeds, and passed a life of penitence, for his few remaining 
jrears. Plis bandit followers, such of them as took to plunder- 
ing again, says M. Rengger, " were instantly seized and shot." 

On the other hand, that anecdote of Francia's dying Father 
— requires to be confirmed ! It seems, the old man, who, as 
we saw, had long since quarreUed with his son, was dying, 
and wished to be reconciled. Francia "was busy; — what 
use was it ? — could not come." A second still more press- 
ing message arrives : " The old father dare not die unless he 
see his son ; fears he shall never enter Heaven, if they be not 

reconciled." — " Then let him enter ! " said Francia ; ** I 

will not come ! " * If this anecdote be true, it is certainly of 
all that are in circulation about Dr. Francia by far the worst. 
If Francia, in that death-hour, could not forgive his poor old 
Father, whatsoever he had, or could in the murkiest sultriest 
imagination be conceived to have, done against him, then let 
no man forgive Dr. Francia ! But the accuracy of public ru- 
mor, in regard to a Dictator who has executed forty persons, 
is also a thing that can be guessed at. To whom was it, by 
name and surname, that Francia delivered this extraordinary 
response ? Did the man make, or can he now be got to 
make, affidavit of it, to credible articulate-speaking persons resi- 
dent on this earth ? if so, let him do it, — for the sake of the 
Psychological Sciences. 

One last fact more. Our lonesome Dictator, living among 
Gauchos, had the greatest pleasure, it would seem, in rational 
conversation, — with Robertson, with Rengger, with any kind 
of intelligent human creature, when such could be fallen in 
with, which was rarely. He would question you with eager- 
ness about the ways of men in foreign places, the properties 
of things unknown to him; all human interest and insight 
was interesting to him. Only persons of no understanding 
being near him for ; part, he had j^-'^tent himself with 

silence, a mediti \nd cup f^ ^^JSVancia, though 

thou hadst to pe 

pity for thee I 
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In this manner, all being yet dark and void for European 
eyes, have we to imagine that the man Rodriguez Francia 
passed, in a remote, but highly remarkable, not unquestionable 
or unquestioned manner, across the confused theatre of this 
world. For some thirty years he was all the government his 
native Paraguay could be said to have. For some six-and- 
twenty years he was express Sovereign of it ; for some three, 
or some two years, a Sovereign with bared sword, stern as 
Rhadamanthus : through all his years and through all his 
days, since the beginning of him, a Man or Sovereign of iron 
energy and industry, of great and severe labor. So lived 
Dictator Francia, and had no rest ; and only in Eternity any 
prospect of rest. A Life of terrible labor ; — but for the last 
twenty years, the Fulgencio Plot being once torn in pieces, and 
all now quiet under him, it was a more equable labor : severe 
but equable, as that of a hardy draught-steed fitted in his har- 
ness ; no longer plunging and champing ; but pulling steadily, 
— till he do all his rough miles, and get to his still home. 

So dark were the Messrs. Robertson concerning Francia^ 
they had not been able to learn in the least whether, when 
their Book came out, he was living or dead. He was living 
then, he is dead now. He is dead, this remarkable Francia ; 
there is no doubt about it : have not we and our readers heard 
pieces of his Funeral Sermon ! He died on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1840, as the Rev. Perez informs us ; the people crowd- 
ing round his Government House with much emotion, nay 
" with tears,'' as Perez will have it. Three Excellencies suc- 
ceeded him ; as some " Directorate," " Junta Gubemativa" or 
whatever the name of it is, before whom this reverend Peres 
preaches. God preserve them manv years I 




AN ELECTION TO THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

[1844.] 



Anthony Wood, a man to be depended on for accQmcjf 
states as a fact that John Pym^ Clerk of the Exchequer, and 
others, did, during the autumn of 1640, ride to and fro over 
England, inciting the people to choose members of their &o- 
tion. Pjm and others. Pym ^^rode about the country to 
promote elections of the Puritanical brethren to serve in Par- 
liament ; wasted his body much in carrying on the cause, and 
was himself," as we well know, " elected a Burgess." As for 
Hampden, he had long been accustomed to ride: '^ being a 
person of antimonarchical principles," says Anthony, ^ he did 
not only ride, for several years before the Orand Rebellion 
broke out, into Scotland, to keep consults with the Covenant- 
ing brethren there ; but kept his circuits to several Puritanical 
houses in England ; particularly to that of Knightley in 
Northamptonshire," to Fawsley Park, then and now the house 
of the Knightleys, '' and also to that of William Lord Say at 
Broughton near Banbury in Oxfordshire : " * — Mr. Hampden 
might well be on horseback in election-time. These Pyms, 
these Hampdens, Knightleys were busy riding over England 
in those months : it is a little fact which Anthony Wood has 
seen fit to preserve for us. 

A little fact, which, if we meditate it, and picture in any 
measure the general humor and condition of the England that 
then was, will spread itself into great expanse in our imagina- 
tion ! What did they say, do, think, these patriotic missiona- 
ries, "as they rode about the country"? What did they 

1 Fsasbr'sMaoazinb, No. 178. 

* Wood'B Athena (Bliss's edition), iii. 73, 59 ; Nugent's Hanupdem, i. SS7. 
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propofie, advise, in the snooessive Town-halls, Country-houses, 
and " Places of Consult "" ? John Pym, Clerk of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Hampden of Great Hampden, riding to and fro, 
lodging with the Puritan Squires of this English Nation, must 
have had notable colloquies ! What did the Townspeople say 
in reply to them ? We have a great curiosity to know about 
it : how this momentous General Election, of autumn, 1640, 
went on; what the physiognomy or figure of it was; how 
'^ the remarkablest Parliament that ever sat, the &ither of all 
Free British Parliaments, American Congresses and French 
Conventions, that have sat since in this world," was got 
together ! 

To all which curiosities and inquiries, meanwhile, there is 
as good as no answer whatever. Wood's fact, such as it is, has 
to twinkle for us like one star in a heaven otherwise all dark, 
and shed what light it can. There is nothing known of this 
great business, what it was, what it seemed to be, how in the 
least it transacted itself, in any town, or county, or locality. 
James Heath, *' Carrion Heath " as Smelfungus calls him, does, 
in his FlageUum (or Flagitium ^ as it properly is), writes some 
stuff about Oliver Cromwell and Cambridge Election; con- 
cerning which latter and Cleaveland the Poet there is also 
another blockheadism on record : — but these, and the like, 
mere blockheadisms, pitch-dark stupidities and palpable falsi- 
ties, — what can we do with these ? Forget them, as soon as 
possible, to all eternity ; — that is the evident rule : Admit 
that we do honestly know nothing, instead of misknowing 
several things, and in some sense all things, which is a great 
misfortune in comparison I 

Contemporary men had no notion, as indeed they seldom 
have in such cases, what an enormous work they were going 
on with ; and nobody took note of this election more than of 
any former one. Besides, if they had known, they had other 
business than to write accounts of it for us. But how could 
anybody know that this was to be the Long Parliament, and to 

1 Or, Lift of Oliver Cromwell (London, 1663) : probablj, aU things conBid- 
ered, the hiutalest PUtitnde this English Nation has to show for itself in 
writinf. 
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cut bis Majesty's head of^ among other feats 7 A Tery " spiiited 
election," I dare believe: — but there had been another eleo- 
tion that same year, equally Bpirlted, which had issued in a 
Short Parliament, and mere " second Episcopal War." Theie 
had been three prior elections, sufficiently spirited ; and had 
isaned, each of tJiem, in what we may call a futile shriek ; 
their Parliaments swiftly vanishing again. 

Sure enough, from whatever cause it be, the world, aa we 
said, knows not anywhere of the smallest authentic notice con- 
cerning this matter, which is now so curious to us, and is 
partly becoming ever more curious. In the old Memoirs, not 
entirely bo dull when once we understand them ; in the mnlti- 
tndinous rubbish-mountains of old Civil-War Pamphlets (some 
thirty or fifty thousand of them in the British Museum alone, 
unread, unsorted, unappointed, unannealed !), which will con- 
tinue dull till, V>y real labor and insight, of which there is at 
present little hope, the ten-thousandth part of them be ex- 
tracted ; and tho nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
parts of them be eaten by moths, or employed in domestic 
cookery when fuel grows scarce ; — in these chaotic masses of 
old dull printing there is not to be met with, in long years of 
manipulation, one solitary trait of any election, in any point 
of English land, to this same Long Parliament, the remarka- 
blest that ever sat in the world. England was clearly all alive 
then, — with a moderate crop of corn just reaped from it ; and 
other things not just rendy for reaping yet In Newcastle, 
in "the Bisboprio" and that rrgion, a Scotch Army, bristling 
with pike and musket, sonorous with drum and psalm-book, 
all BDUgly garrisoned and bilU'tcd "with £850 a day;" over 
in Yorkshire an English Army, nnt quitu so snugly; and a 
"•Treaty of Ripon" p ^nd iiiimi'nse-* N. in the 
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dark deeps : premit atra Nox, Black Night ; and this one 
fact of Anthouy Wood's more or less faintly twinkling there ! 

In such entire darkness, it was a welcome discovery which 
the present Editor made, of certain official or semi-official 
Documents, legal testimonies and signed affidavits, relative to 
the Election for Suffolk, such as it actually showed itself to 
men's observation in the Town of Ipswich on that occasion : 
Documents drawn up under the exact eye of Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes, High-Sheriff of Suffolk ; all carefully preserved these 
two centuries, and still lying safe for the inspection of the 
curious among the Harley Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Sir Simonds, as will be gradually seen, had his reasons for 
getting these Documents drawn up ; and luckily, when the 
main use of them was over, his thrifty historical turn of mind 
induced him to preserve them for us. A man of sublime An- 
tiquarian researches. Law-learning, human and divine accom- 
plishments, and generally somewhat Grandisonian in his ways ; 
a man of scrupulous Puritan integrity, of high-flown conscien- 
tiousness, exactitude and distinguished perfection ; ambitious 
to be the pink of Christian country-gentlemen and magistrates 
of counties ; really a most spotless man and High-Sheriff ; how 
shall he suffer, in Parliament or out of it, to the latest poster- 
ity, any shadow from election-brabbles or the like indecorous 
confusion to rest on his clear-polished character? Hence 
these Documents ; — for there had an unseemly brabble, and 
altercation from unreasonable persons, fallen out at this Elec- 
tion, which " might have ended in blood," from the nose or 
much deeper, had Sir Simonds been a less perfect High- 
Sheriff ! Hence these Documents, we say ; and they are pre- 
served to us. 

The Documents, it must be at once owned, are somewhat 

of the wateriest: but the reader may assure himself they 

are of a condensed, emphatic, and very potent nature, in 

parison with the generality of Civil- War documents and 

^Wds I Of which latter indeed, and what quality they are 

"^e human mind, till once it has earnestly tried them, can 

VhjD manner of idea. We had long heard of DulnesSi and 
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thought we knew it a little ; but here first u the right dead 
DolnesB, Dulneaa its very self I Ditch-water, fetid bilge-water, 
ponds of it and oceans of it; wide-spread genuine Dulaeas, 
without parallel in this world : such is the element in which 
that history of our Heroic Seventeenth Century as yet rota 
and swimal The hapless inquirer swashes to and fro, in the 
sorrow of luB heart : if in an acre of stagnant water he can 
pick up half a peaacod, let him thank his stars ! 

This Editor, in such circum stances, read the IVEweB Docu- 
ments, and re-iead them, not without some feeling of satis- 
faction. Such aa they are, they bring one face to face with 
an actual election, at Ipswich, "in Mr. Hambie's field, on 
Monday the 19th of October, 1640, an extreme windy day." 
There is the concrete figure of Uuit extreme windy Monday, 
Monday gone Two hundred and odd years : the express image 
of Old Ipswich, and Old England, and that Day; exact to 
Nature herself, — though in a moat dark glass, the more ia 
the pity ! But it is a glass ; it is the authentic mind, namely, 
or aeeing-faeultt/, of Sir Simouda D'Ewes and his AfBdavit- 
makers, who did look on the thing with eyes and minds, and 
got a real picture of it for themaelrea. Alas, we too could 
see it, the very thing as it then and there was, through these 
men's poor limited authentic picture of it here preserved for 
us, had we eyesight enough ; — a consideration almost of a 
desperate nature ! Eyesight eiiough, reader : a man in that 
case were a god, and could do various things ! — 

We will not overload these poor Documents with commen- 
tary. Let the public, as we have done, look with its own eyes. 
To the commonest eyesight a markworthy old fact or two may 
visibly disclose itself ; and in shadowy outline and sequence, 
to the interior regious of the see lug-faculty, if the eyesight 
be beyond common, a whole world of old facts, — an old con- 
temporary England at large, as it stood and lived, on that 
" extreme windy day," may more or less dimly suggest them- 
selves. The reader is to tr himself to Ipawich j and, 
remembering always tha** centuries and four yeara 
ago, look about hir u. Some opportunity 
getting these pa ^BifiLJfit&jno^^° 
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baa chaticed to arise ; and here, with an eutire welcome to all 
faithlul persons who are sufficiently patient of dulneas for 
the sake of direct historical knowledge, tbej are given forth 
in print. 

It is to be premised that the Candidates in this Election 
are Three : Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston and Sir Philip Parker 
on the Puritan side ; and Mr, Henry North, eon of Sir Eoger 
Iforth, on the Court or Boyallst aide. Sir Roger is himself 
already elected, or about to be elected, for the borough of 
Eye; — and now Mr. Henry, heir-apparent, is ambitious to be 
Knight of the Shire. He, if he can, will oust one of the 
two Puritans, he cares little which, and it shall be tried on 
Monday. 

To moat readers these Candidates are dark and inane, mere 
Outlines of Candidates : but Suffolk readers, in a certain dim 
way, recognize something of them. " The Parkers still ooo- 
tinue in due brilliancy, in that shire : a fine old place, at 
Long Melford, near Bury : — but this Parker," says our Suf- 
folk monitor,' "is of another family, the family of Lord 
Morley-and-Monteagle, otherwise not unknown in English 
History.* The Barnardistons too," it would appear, " had a 
noble mansion in ttie east side of the county, though it has 
quite vanished now, and corn is growing on the site of it," 
and the family is somewhat eclipsed. The Norths are from 
Mildenhall, from Finborough, Laxfield ; the whole world knows 
the North kindred, Lord Keeper Norths, Lord Guildford 
Norths, of which these Norths of ours are a junior twig. Six 
lines are devoted by Collins Dryasdust ' to our Candidate Mt. 
Henry, of Mildenhall, and to our Candidate's Father and Uncle ; 
testifying indisputably that they lived, and that they died. 

Let the reader look in the dim faces, Royalist and Puritan, 

I D. E. Davy. Esq., of UfEord, in tbM County, whotte leBrning in Suffolk 
Hlttoiy i* DiulerBtood to be supreme, and wliose obliging dliiposition we baT« 
» experienced. 
" It wai to William Parker. T.urd Muoteagle, ancestor of this Sir Philip, 
± tlifi Letter wan uJdressed whicit saved the King and Parliament from 
m Otwpowder Plot, Sir Philip had been High-Sheriff in 1637 ; he died 
flW,"— Z)rya.rf«»( MSS. 

i*. 6a, G](I,«udou, I7«I). 
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of these respectable Vanished Gentlemen ; let him fancy their 
old Great Houses, in this side of the county or that other, 
standing all young, firm, fresh-pargeted, and warm with break- 
fast-fire, on that " extreme windy morning," which have fallen 
into such a state of dimness now I Let the reader, we say, 
look about him in that old Ipswich; in that old vanished 
population : perhaps he may recognize a thing or two. There 
is the old " Market Cross," for one thing ; " an old Grecian 
circular building, of considerable diameter ; a dome raised on 
distinct pillars, so that you could go freely in and out between 
them ; a figure of Justice on the top ; " which the elderly men 
in Ipswich can still recollect, for it did not vanish till some 
thirty years ago. The " Corn Hill" again, being better rooted, 
has not vanished hitherto, but is still extant as a Street and 
Hill, and the Town-hall stands on one side of it. 

Samuel Duncon, the Town-constable, shall speak first. "The 
Duncons were a leading family in the Corporation of Ipswich ; 
Eobert Duncon was patron of the " &c. &c. : so it would ap- 
pear ; but this Samuel, Town-constable, must have been of the 
more decayed branches, poor fellow I What most concerns ns 
is, that he seems to do his oonstabling in a really judicious 
manner, with unspeakable reverence to the High-Sheriff ; that 
he expresses himself like a veracious person, and writes a 
remarkably distinct hand. We have sometimes, for light's 
sake, slightly modified Mr. Duncon's punctuation ; but have re- 
spected his and the High-Sheriff's spelling, though it deserves 
little respect, — and have in no case, never so slightly, meddled 
with his sense. The questionable italic letters in brackets are 
evident interpolations ; — omissible, if need be. 

SUFFOLKE ELECTION.! 

No. I. 

\^Sa7n%iel Duncon testifieth.'] 

" Memorandum, That upon Monday the 19th day of October 
this present year 1640, the election of two Knights for the 

1 From Harleian MSS., British Moseum (Parliamentary Affairs collected 
hy Sir S. D'Ewea), No. 165, fol. 5-8. 
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Shire was at Ipswich in Suffolke ; the Writt being read about 
eight of the clocke in the morning : and in the Markett Crosse 
where the County Court is generally kept, Mr. Henry North 
Sonne of Sir Boger North was there at the reading of the said 
Writt All this time the other two, namely. Sir Nathaniel 
Bamardiston and Sir Philip Parker, were at the Song's Head ; 
and Mr. North was carried about neare halfe an houre before 
the other two came [^Carried ahovt in his chair hy the jubilant 
people : Let all men see, and came and vote /or him. The chair- 
ing was then the first step, it would seem] ; and after the other 
two were taken there, Mr. North was carried into the field 
neare the said towne, called Mr. Hambie's feild : ^ and the said 
High-Sherriffe was there polling, about halfe an houre before 
the other two Knights knewe either of his being polling, or of 
the High-SherrifTs intention to take the Poll in that place. 
But at length the two Knights were carried into the said feild ; 
and before they came there, the tables which were sett for 
them, the said Sir Nathaniel and Sir Philip, were thrust downe, 
and troaden under foot [^Such a pressure and crowding was 
there /] ; and they both caused but one table to bee sett there, 
— till about three of the clocke of the aftemoone, the said day, 
about which time Sir Nathaniel had another table sett there, 
a little remote from the other. And when they went about to 
poll, they wanted a clarke. I, Samuell Dunoon, standing by, 
some requested mee ; and upon the Under-SherrifPs allowance, 
I did take names, and one Mr. Fishar with mee, he for Sir 
Nathaniel, and myselfe for Sir Philip; although many that 
came for the one, came for the other ; and if any came for Mr. 
North (as there did some), wee tooke them likewise for him. 
And Mr. John Clinch of Creting,* Sir Roger North's brother- 

^ Or " Hanbie's field," as the Dnncon MS. has it : he probablj means 
Hamby. " A family of the latter name had property at Ipswich and about 
it, in those times." — Dryasdu$t MSS. 

* " The famOy of Clinch, or Clench as it should be spelt, were of note in 
Suffolk. They descended from John Clench of" Ac See., "bnried in 1607, 
with a handsome monnment to his memory. He was one of the Justices of 
the King's Bench. His Grandtton, John Clench, Esq., was High-Sheriff of 
the County in \6S9." ^ Dryaiduat MSS, This, I think, is our and Samuel 
Donoon's Clanch. 
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Ittrlaw, or some other of Mr. North his [^' North his" meant 
North's'] friends, stoode by all the time. And after the space 
of one quarter of an houre, came Sir Bobert Crane,' and did 
oppose against Mr. Fishar; and then came the said High- 
Sherriffe himselfe to the table, wheere wee weere writing, and 
discharged Mr. Fishar, and tooke his papers of him ; and at 
the request of Sir Roger North did appoint one Mr. John 
Sheppard to write in his place, who then tooke names for Sir 
Nathaniel, and myselfe for Sir Philip. About one houre after. 
Sir Robert Crane and the rest of Mr. North his friends moved 
Sir Nathaniel that wee might leave off polling for him and Sir 
Philip, and take the Poll only for Mr. North ; for, they said, 
Mi. North's table was much pestred, and many of his men 
would be gone out of towne, being neare night, — and the like 
reasons. Which reasons might as well have been alleged in 
the behalfe of Sir Nathaniel and Sir Philip : but without rea- 
soning. Sir Nathaniel did grant them their desire ; and pres- 
ently Sir Robert Crane went and called all that were for Mr. 
North to come to that table ; and soe Mr. Sheppard and my- 
selfe tooke for Mr. North as long as wee could well see ; which 
I think was about one houre. Having done, wee gave upp oui 
Bookes, and did goe to Mrs. Penning's house in Ipswich, There 
Sir Soger North was then with the said High-She rriffe r and I 
heard no oppositions at that time taken against any thing that 
had passed that Monday at the taking of the said Poll ; but 
Sir Roger North and the said High-Sberriffe did part very 
courteously and friendly, each from the other. 

"But by the next morning it was generally thought, that 
Sir Nathaniel and Sir Philip had outstripped Mr, North, about 
600 voices apiece, at the Poll taken on the Monday foregoing ; 
soe as the said Sir Roger being, it seemes, much vexed thereat, 
came to the said High-SherrifCc's lodging about eight of the 
olocke, the same Teuesday morning, and begann to make cavills 
against what had passed at the taking of the Poll the day past. 
And then they went to the Poll againe ; and two tables were 

1 "Sir Robert Crane •nas desceaded from a Norfolk fami];, which mk 
grsWd," kc. " tie was (rented a KiiroDet in May, 1627. He ww of ChOtO* 
Hall, near Sudbury ; lie AivA n\ 1G42." — Drgatdutt MSS. 
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istt in the Markett Crosae,' whereat the Poll was taken for 
Kr. North by four clarkes on oath, two writing the same 
names. Aboat 12 of the clocke, the same forenoone, the Court 
waa adjourned to two of the clocke in the aftemoone. About 
which time the said High-Sherrifie repairing thither againe, 
did with much patience attend the same Mr. North's Poll, sit- 
ting sometimes about a quarter of an houre before any came 
in to give their voice, for the said Mr. North, And as the said 
High-SherrifEe was aoe attending hia [.Sir Boger NoHh't] said 
Sonne's Foil, about three of the clocke the same aftemoone, 
came Sir Roger North, accompanied with divers gentlemen, 
most of them armed with swords or rapiers \Lo, there /], into 
the said Mearkett Crosse ; and the said High-Sherriffe very 
respectfully attending with silence to what the said Sir Roger 
North had to say, he fell into most outrageous, unjust and 
scandalous criminations against the said High-Sherriffe ; charg- 
ing him to have dealt partiallie and unjustlie, and to have 
wronged his said sonne. To all which violent accusations, the 
said High-Sherriffe, having desired silence, did answeare soe 
fully and readily, as it gave all unpartiall and honest men full 
aatisfaction. A while after the said High-Sherritfe's speech 
was ended, the said Sir Roger North with divers others went 
upp and downe in such a manner on the said Come Hill, as I, 
the said Samuell Duncon, fearing that much danger and bloud- 
shedd might ensue, and being one of the constables of Ipawioh, 
did in the King's Majestie's name charge aome of the said 
company to desist \^nighly proper, in svch a place as the Come 
Hill /]. Samuel Dniicoir," 

No. IL 

[^Samuel Ihcneon teitifieth for tho second time."] 

" Monday, the 19(A of October, 1640. 

" When I came into the field where the Polling waa for the 

Knights of the Shire, the first place I settled at was an Elm 

\Nota Jwie] in the middle of the feild, where there were poU- 

■a place ; there waa room enough In it : ••« the old copperplM* 

■■•(1780."- 
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ing for Sir Nathaniel Barnardistoa and Sir Philip Parker : and 
there waa a long table, at one end whereof was Mr. Robert 
Dowe, clerke ; and he did write for both the foresaid koighta ; 
and Mr. Farran, Under-Sherriffe,* did sweare the people ; and 
«t the other end of the same table did Mr. Bobert Clarke write 
for Sir Philip, and Mr. Peter Fisher wrot for Sir Nathaniel ; 
and sometimes Mr. Chopping* did sweare the people at that 
end, and sometimes Mr. Bobert Clerke did sweare them. 

" After I had stood there one houre or thereabout, Mr. 
Bobert Clerke his nose did bleede lOminous ?"], so as he coolde 
not write, and then he called mee to write in his stead, and 
the Under.SherriffQ required me so to doe ; which I did till his 
nose left bleedii^, and then he tooke the Booke again and wrot 
himselfe. Then I stood by againe about another houre, and 
then with the violent presse of the people, tiie tressolls brake, 
and the table fell downe to the ground [^Aha/y There was a 
cessation of writing until the table was set up againe. In that 
interim, Peter Fisher and Samuel Duncon went to the Conduit- 
head [Mark/"]; and having a table Bett np there, they did 
write there for the two foresaid Knights: and then, at the 
former place [Bejids the hig Elm, namely, under its ertaking 
boughs, and btvum leaves droppinff"], when the table was np 
againe, Mr, Dowe wrot still for the two Knights, and then 
[" Then " signifies " meanwhile "] at the other end of the table 
waa Mr. Robert Clarke writing for Sir Philip. And then there 
was no man at that end writing for Sir Kathaniel ; which 
presently bred this confusion inevitable, viz. when men had 
with mnch trouble pressed to the end of the table (where Mr. 
Clarke did only take for Sir Philip), and desired to be swome 
and entered for both, Mr. Clei-' i would sneare and t^ku them 
onely for Sir Philip ; and v ^*'M them to the place where 
Mr. Fisher was writing for "iel [Jnrf^^ftiBw* Philip 

still? No, I had ceased ) tht 'finrin ''ding : soe 

• " DndBr.Sheriff." so T>ddcoi thp i 

Mf. Choppine, to whom this '. ^^^& 

nij subatitDte. ^^H 

"A.D. IMO. . ^H 

of Coddealuuii's b ^^| 
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presenilif^ at the foresaid Coduit-head : whereupon meiii being 
unwilling to endure so much trouble as to presse twice into 
such great crowdeSy began to murmure and complaine [ Very 
naiuralfyf]t saying they would not endure this, but desired 
they might be discharged at one place ; also Mr. Fisher came 
to Mr. Gierke, and demanded the reason Why there was no 
one to take for Sir Nathaniel at that end of the table, where 
the said Gierke did take names for Sir Philip ? and Mr. Fisher 
said that men complained because they were not despatched 
for both at once ; and said also they would goe away, and not 
CTidure this crowding twice. When I ^Having now quitted the 
dmduit'headj and came to the Elm again] saw no clerke to write 
for Sir Nathaniel, I desired this inconvenience aforesaid might 
be prevented; and seeing a Paper Booke in Mr. Farran his 
handsy I sayd to him, * Mr. Farran, you see there wants a clerke 
at the other end of the table to write for Sir Nathaniel;' 
and then Mr. Farran gave me the Paper Booke in his hands, 
and sayd to mee, * Write you, for Sir Nathaniel at that end 
of the table,' where Mr. Clerke did write for Sir Philip. And 
then I, having the Booke, did write for Sir Nathaniel till the 
evening. And at that end of the table where [" table where,^^ 
not " end trA^re"] Mr. Robert Dowe did write at one end, and 
Mr. Gierke and myselfe at the other end, there were present 
two or three knightes or gentlemen, all the whole time, of Mr. 
North's partie : sometimes Sir Robert Crane, and Mr. — Walde- 
grave, and Mr. John Smith,* and Mr. Henry North sen. [Thie 
is the Candidate's Uncle, come over from Laxfield, I think, to 
eee fair play.'] No man, all that time, made any observation 
against mee ; and yet they stoode, some of these and some- 
times some others of that side, all the aftemoone, and did sup 
pravise all the clerkes. Also, at night, when wee were breaking 
up^ Mr. Clerke demanded of Mr. Clinch [Clinch of Creting, — 

* Smith is iuidedpb«T*ble ; being " very freqnent " io Suffolk, u eliewhere. 
Of Waldegimre. the Monitor kivk, "There being no Chriutian name men- 
tiooed. it is hard to say what iodividaal is meant. TXiabtlciw he wa« one of 
tbe Wald^rniTes of Smallbri<lg« Wm. Waldegrave, V.^\., son of Sir Wm. 
Waldegimre, Knight, of Smallbridge in Bares, Suffolk, would be about forty 
of age aboQt this time ' — let ns fancy it was he. 
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vhom. we saw aiovei] if be could find any fault witu us in doing 
any vroug ? To which he answered, ' He could uot as yet, if 
there were no other carriage than there had yet beene,' or to 
that eSeot. Neither was there any, that day, who did find 
fault with the clerkes, in my hearing; but sometimes some 
muttering and complaining about Bome particular questions in 
the oaths, which (as soon as they came to the Uigh-Shertiffe 
bis intelligence) were rectified and settled. 

"And at night, when wee broke up, I gave my Booke that 
I wrott in, unto the Under-Sheriffe, Mr. Farran, before I 
stirred from the table where I wrott ; and thea wee came home 
with the Hlgb-SheriSe to Mrs. Penning's howse [Did shs keep 
theKinf^a EeadTy, and there did the High-SherifEe caU for 
all the Bookes from the nnder-SheriSe, and in the presenoe 
of Sir Boger North, and Mr. North his brother, and more 
other gentlemen, locks up all the Bookes in a little truncke ; 
and sett that truncke in his owue lodging-chamber ; and gave 
the key thereof to his Under-Sbeiiffe, who lodged not in that 
howse where the Bookes were. 

" Tuesday, the 20th of October, 1640. 

"In the morning Mr. High-Sberifie came into the Gome 
Hill at Ipswich and the Knights, to make an end of polling. 
Whereupon the clerkes who wrot the day before appeared, and 
vrot againe as before. But Mr. High-SberiSe commanded 
that wee should all of us make new Bookes to write in ; for he 
would not stirr those that were wrot in the day before : and 
so wee did, and wrot in new Bookes. 

" And all that day also while wee wrot, there were divers 
sapravisors ; but they found no fault with the clerkes in my 
bearing : and at noone, when wee brake upp, I gave my Booke 
againe into Mr. Farran, before I stirred from the table where 
I wrot. And in the afternoone, wee came together againe, and 
made an end of polling; and towards the end of polling, De- 
fore wee had done polling iit the table where I sat to write, 
Sir Roger with the rest of the kniglits and gentlemen went 
about the Corne Hill, swinging their caps and bats crying, 
'ANorthI A NorthI' ^Qitestio7iaiiie]i which caused me to 
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admire ; because I knew the Bookes were not cast up l^And 
nobody could yet tell who was to vnn]. 

" Then after that, Mr. HighSheriffe went to Mrs. Penning's, 
and the Knights followed him, and the clerkes to sum me up the 
Bookes. But the night grew on so fast, that they could not 
be ended that night : then Mr. High-Sheriffe did againe locke 
up the Bookes in the same truncke thay were in before, and 
gave the key to Mr. — North, and sett the truncke into his 
chamber, and appointed to meete the next day upon [^Means, 
in it, not on the roof of it ; the figure of Justice stands on the 
roof] the Town-hall." 

[^Samtcel Duncon still testifiethJ] 

" Memorandum, That on Tuesday October 20, in the after- 
noone, this present year 1640, the High-Sherriffe of the county 
of Suffolk, sitting in the Markett Crosse ^Note himf], in Ips- 
wich, where hee kept his County Court, and had that after- 
noone taken the poll of divers that came to give their voices 
for Mr. Henry North, sonne of Sir Roger North [^Grammar 
fails a little]. And when it appeared, after some stay, that 
noe more weere likely to come, and Mr. Gardener Webb ^ speak- 
ing concerning the said election averred That the said High- 
Sherriffe had been damnably base in all his carriage. Where- 
upon I, Samuel Duncon, hearing the same, did [^As an enemy 
of blasphemy, and Constable of this Borough"] enforme the said 
High-Sheriffe of that outrageous and scandalous speeche ; who 
thereupon asking the said Webb, Whether hee had spoken the 
said wordes or not ? he answered, with much impudence and 
earnestness. That he had said soe, and would maintain it. 
And did thereupon in the presence of the said High-Sherriffe 
call mee, the said Samuel Duncon, base rascall and rogue \^He 
shall answer it/] because I had acquainted the said High- 
Sherriffe with his said injurious speeches. 

"Samuel Duncon." 

* " Crardiner Webb was the son of William Webb of Ixworth in Suffolk, 
ittotnejT-at-law. He became heir, in right of his mothei (who was one of the 
Gttrdinen of Elmswell), to considerable landed property" {Dryasdust ^fSS.); 
to have been a hut-tempered loose-spoken individual. 
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No. 111. 

ZSamuel Duncan stilt testijieth, though vnthout atgnatur^] 
« Wednesday, the 21st October 1640. 

" The truncke was brought up into the Townhall, and the 
High-Sherriffe and the rest of the knights and gentlemen came 
up together to make end of their Bookes: and they passed 
quietly untill my Booke was produced ; and then Mr. North 
protested against my Booke, and Sir Roger came up and ex- 
claimed at mee, and said I was no fitt clerke, neyther aQtbo^ 
ized to write. Then was Mr. Farran called, and asked How I 
came to write ? Which he answered, ' He never saw mee be* 
fore Monday in all his life, but wanting one to write, and I 
standing by, he requested mee to write.' The High-SherrifEe 
told Sir Roger, * He could not but accept of my Booker and 
would doe so if I had wrot for his own sonne ; ' and for mj- 
selfe, as I then testified, so am I ready to make oath, being 
lawfully called. That my Booke was just and right, and that 
I did not write one name that was not Bwome for Sir Kar 
thaniel ; and notwithstanding Sir Roger and other knights did 
speake their large pleasures of mee and charged me with direct 
and manifest outrage [^Maltreating the honest Town^xmstailU ' 
shameful I'\, 

" In conclusion, the High-Sherriffe finished the Bookes, and 
soe we brake up that night, and the next day we proclaymed 
Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston and Sir Philip Parker Ejiighta of 
the Shire for the ensuing Parliament.** 

[Samuel Dunoon : signature not given.] 

** To all these Three Pages I am ready to give testimony ; 
and to the whole substance thereof. 

«<Edw. Bestwall."* 

^ Bestwall is not known to Dryasdost. An Impartial on-looker, and pr»> 
sumably nothing more. The "Three Pages" he vouches for are all these 
testimonies of Duncon's from beginning to end, — nearly eight pagei as |Nniitad 
here. 
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No. IV. 

[^Samuel Duncon still testijieth.^ 

* Memoiandam, Upon Tuesday morning some women [^Purh 
tan women ; zealous beyond discretion /] came to be sworne f oi 
the two foresaid Knights ; and Mr. Robert Gierke did suddenly 
take some of them ; but as soone as Mr. High-Sherriffe had 
intelligence of it, wee had worde brought to the table where 
Mr. Gierke and myselfe wrot, that Mr. Sheriffo would have us 
take no women's oaths; and both the Knights desired that 
those that were taken might be put out, and that we should 
take no more : and so we refused the rest of the women after 
that notice from Mr. High-Sherriffe ; and when Mr. High- 
Sherriffe cast np the Bookes, he cast out the women out of the 
generall somme." 

[Samuel Duncon : signature not given.] 

These transactions are of " so high a nature," it is probable 
a Parliamentary Gommittee will have to sit upon them . justice 
I etween the vociferous irrational Sir Roger and the discreet 
unspotted Sir Simonds will then be done. Duncon backed 
by Bestwall, in writing, and by the Under-Sheriffs Farran and 
Choppin vivA voce if needful, and indeed by the whole town 
of Ipswich if needful, — may sufficiently evince that Mr. High- 
Sheriff's carriage in the business was perfection or nearly so. 
The accurate Magistrate meanwhile thinks good to subjoin a 
succinct Narrative of his own, which he is ready to sign when 
required ; every word of which can be proved by the oath of 
witnesses. No. V. is clearly by D'Ewes himself; there are 
even some directions to his clerk about writing it fair. 
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No.V. 

A ihort and true relation tf the carriage oj the Election of titi 
Knights for the Cauntie of Suffolke at Ipstoich, which bt- 
ganne there upon Monday morning, October 19, this praeni 
Tear 1640, and ended upon the Thursday morning then next 
ensuing.^ 

" The TJnder-Sheiriffe having had order from the High-Sher- 
iffe of the same Couotie to provide honest and able men to 
take the Poll, and to looke to gett ready materialla for tba 
Election, went to Ipswich on Friday night : and the said H^^ 
Sherriffe was purposed to have gone thither the next day, but 
that hee understood the small-pox (^Nata bene"} was exceeding 
spread in the said towne. Sir Nathaniel BarnardiBton and Sb 
Philip Parker joined together, and Henry North stood singlie, 
for the place of Knights of the Shiie. 

"The said High-Sherrifie came to Ipswich about eight of 
the clocke of the said Monday morning.' To whom Sir Boger 
North, father of the said Mr. Henry North, and divers other 
gentlemen repairing, hee yellded to them ta have the Poll 
taken in a feild neare the towne ; and soe, after a litUe dis- 
course without further stay, went to the Markett Crosse, and 
caused the King's Majestie's Writt to bee published ; by which 
meanes the said Mr. North was carried about a good while be- 
fore the other Knights [ Yea /] had notice that the said Writt 
was published. And this the said High-SherriSe did about 
an houre and halfe sooner than he was by law compelled to ; 
that there might be noe just ground of cavill, as if he had 
delaied the business [iSiV Simonde is himself known to be a 
Puritan ; already elected, or about to be elected, for the town of 
Sudbury. So high stood Sudbury then ; sunk now so low/'], 

"After the publication of wluch, the said High-Sherriffe 
withdrew himselfe to make haste into the srtid feild [Jfn Ham- 
bufa field ; with the Conduit-head and big Elms in ifj to take 

) From Haritim MSS. British Museum, collected hj Sir 8. l^EwM, 
No. 158, page £75. 

1 He lived at Stow Hall [AviMtfrafAf o/I/Ewm) ; he miut Imts « 
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the Poll. But before hee got thither, or any place was mads 
readie for the clerkes to write, the said Mr. North was broi^bt 
into the feild [^Triumphantly in hia ekair]; and many of the 
gentrie as well as others that were of his partie pressed see 
upon the place where the planks and boacds were setting npp, 
as they conld not be fastened or finished. All this time the 
other two Knights knew yett nothing that the said Poll was 
begunn in the said feild : soe as {So that] the said High- 
Sherriffe begann Mr. North's poll alone, and admitted a clerke. 
The said Sir Roger North proffered to write the names, with 
the Gierke his [The High-Sheriff's'] Under-Sherriffe had before 
appointed, which hee [_The Migh-Sheri_ff'\ conceived hee was 
not in law bound uuto. 

" Having then taken the Poll a while, in the said Sir Soger 
North's presence and his said Sonne's, the companie did tread 
apon the said planks with such extreme violence, as having 
divers times borne them downe upon the said High-Sherrifie ; 
and hee having used all meanes of entreatie and perswa^ion to 
desire them to beare off, as did the said Sir Roger North also, 
— the said High-She rriffe was at the last forced to give over; 
and soe gave speedie order, by the advice of the said Sir Boger 
North and others. To have three severall tables ["Three:" 
Zhtnam notices only two of tkem ; one under the Elm, one at 
the Conduit-head, where the Puritan Knights were polling f Sir 
Simonde himself superintends the North's table : — " three sev- 
eral tables "] sett upp against trees or other places wheere they 
might not bee borne downe by violence. Which being vei ie 
Speedilie performed, the said High-Sherrilfe weot in person 
and assisted at the said table wheere Mr. North's poll was 
taking, leaving his Under-Sherriffe and sworne deputies to 
attend the other tables, and to administer the oath, where the 
said Sir Roger and his sonne did appoint their kindred and 
friends to overview all that was done. 

"The said High-Sherriffe did there, without eating or drink- 
ing, assist the said Mr. Nortti, from about nine of the clocke 
in the morning till it grew just upon night, notwithstanding it 
was in the opcr. feild, and a verip cold and windie day : and did 
in Jus owne person take much paines to dispatch the said Pollj 
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which had been much better advanced, if such as cama to the 
same had not treaded with such extreme violence one upon 
another. And whereas the said Sir Nathaniel Bamardiston 
came, about twelve of the clocke that forenoone, to the said 
High-Sherriffe, desiring him that all the companie might dis- 
solve to goe to dinner, and that in respect of the great winds, 
the Poll in the afternoone might be taken in the said towne of 
Ipswich [^ very redsonable motion] : The said High-Sherriffe, 
upon the said Mr. -North's request to the contrarie, staide in 
the said f eild till the shutting upp of the said day, as is afore- 
said. 

" What was done at the other tables the said High-Sherriffe 
knew not ; but twice, upon complaint to him made, repaired 
thither, and certified and reconciled all matters. And during 
the same day alsoe the said High-Sherriffe did desire the said 
Sir Koger North to sende for another table to the place wheere 
he sate, being willing by all meanes to expedite the said PolL 
And though there were not one man swome for the other two 
Knights at the said Mr. North's table, — yet were there divers 
sworne at one of the other two tables for the said Mr. North ; 
soe as, by this and the early beginning of the said Mr. North^s 
poll, he had neare upon Two hundred voices advantage of the 
other two Knights, had they come single; but they having 
manie hundreds that gave voices for them jointly, did before 
night outstrippe his votes by about Fowre hundred apiece. 

"At the said High-Sherriffe's rising from the said Poll on 
the said Monday night, hee tooke the Bookes from the said 
clerkes ; and though by la we he was tied to call noe partie to 
assist him in the laying them upp, yet to take away all possi- 
ble cause of cavill, and to showe his integritie in the whole 
proceedings, hee called the said Sir Roger North to him, and 
desired him to accompanie liira not only to the places wheere 
he received all the other Bookes or Papers from his aid 
Under-Sherriffe, or the other clarkes that wrote them, but 
his lodging also [3/r.9. Penning^ s"] ; wheere hee bound 
upp the said Bookes and Papers, in the pr^o-^^ 
Sir Boger North and the said Under-She^ ■ 
them upp, gave the key to his said TJndl^ ' 
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having first asked the said Sir Roger, If hee were not a person 
fitte to be trusted with it ? And soe the said Sir Roger North 
departed, in a verie friendly and amicable manner, from the 
said High-Sherriffe, without so much as moving the least com- 
plaint against any of the said proceedings of that day. 

"But it seemes, after his departure, having that night 
learned that the other Knights' polls outstripped his said 
Bonne's by divers hundreds, — he came the next morning to 
the said High-Sherriffe's lodging ; and begannc, in violent and 
passionate termes, to charge him That hee had dealt unjustlie 
and partiallie in taking the Poll the day past [^Behold f]: 
which at the present caused the said High-Sherriffe to wonder 
at that sudden and unexpected change; in respect the same 
Sir Roger parted in soe friendlie a manner from him the night 
foregoing, and that his indefatigable paines the day past de- 
served rather just acknowledgment than such unjust expostu- 
lation [^Certainly f]. 

" The said High-Sherriffe therefore, having received the said 
key from his said Under-Sherriffe, in the presence of the said 
Sir Roger North, departed to the finishing of the said Poll. 
And whereas the other two Knights had but each of them one 
table allowed at which two clerkes only wrote ; the said High- 
Sherriffe allowed the said Mr. North two tables and four 
clerkes : and at noone when the said Court was adjourned to 
two of the clocke of the same afternoone, the said High-Sher- 
riffe having taken all the Bookes and Papers touching the 
same Poll from his Under-Sherriffe, or the clerkes which wrot 
them, desired the said Mr. North himselfe to accompanie him 
to his said lodging ; which he did, and sawe them sealed and 
locked upp, and then had himselfe the key along with him. 

" But all these testimonies of the said High-Sherriffe's im- 
partialitie, and integritie in his proceedings, did in noe way 
mitigate the passion and indignation of the said Sir Roger 
North and some others, who now beganne to give the cause 
upp as conclamated ^ and lost ; and therefore, though the said 
HlKhrSherriffe afterwardes in his numbering the votes of the 

^^^^^mmatum est ; — summoned nine times, and making no answer, ir ircu. 
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said Poll did proceed with it in publike view, which hee might 
have done privately with his own clerkes, yet all the time 
after hee was often interrupted by most unjust and outrageous 
accusations and criminations ; and by that meanes was almost 
as long, within an houre or two, in numbering the names of 
the said Poll, as hee was in taking the Poll itselfe. And in 
all differences that emergently fell out in numbering the said 
names, wheere there was but any equalitie of doubt, the said 
High-Sherriffe prevailed with the other two Kjiights to let the 
advantage rest on the said Mr. North's side. 

"And though the said Sir Roger North came, on the said 
Tuesday in the afternoone, October 20th, into the Ck)antie 
Court whilst the said High-Sherriff sate taking the Poll for 
his said sonne, and there used most outrageous and violent 
speeches against the said High-Sherriffe [^ffear Duncan too], 
and told him * Hee would make it good with his blond ; ' yet 
the said High-Sherriffe, seeing him accompanied with many 
yoimg gentlemen and others, all or most of them armed with 
their swords and their rapiers {^Qttestionable / "], and fearing if 
he had made use of his just power to punish such an affront, 
much bloudshedd would have ensued, hee rather passed it over 
with an invincible patience ; and only stoode upp, and desired 
silence to cleare himselfe from these unjust assertions and 
criminations which had been laid upon him ; and resolved 
to expect redresse of his enemies from the High Court of 
Parliament [^Far the better plan, Mr. High-Sheriff f — which, 
among other good effects, has yielded its these present Documents 
unthal], 

" Yet the said Sir Roger, not satisfied herewith, did, a little 
after, with the said companie of young gentlemen, and others 
that followed him, armed as aforesaid, or the greater part of 
them, go about the Come Hill in Ipswich, where the Crosse 
stands, and cried, * A North ! a North ! ' calling the saylers 
Water-dogges \^Puritan sailors ; — 7}iark it ; had voted for the 
Gospel Caiididates : ' Water dogs ' ], and otherwise provoking 
them : one also of the companie drewe out his sword [Zo, 
there f], and brandished it about, nor did they give over till 
one of the Constables of Ipswich [^Sam Duncan ; we saw him 
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doing i^], being a sworne officer, charged them In the King's 
name to desist. The other two Knights, then sitting at the 
Poll, were fain at the instant to withdraw themselves in at 
the next windowe of the house wheere they stoode; having 
first besought the people and saylers to bee quiet, and not to 
answer violence with violence. For it is too apparent what 
was sought for in that dangerous action ; and that if the said 
High-Sherriffe had, at that present, made use of his power to 
vindicate his owne affronts and sufferings, much bloudshedde 
might have ensued. Nor did the said High-Sherriffe suffer 
only from the violent language of the said Sir Eoger North 
and some others of qualitie, but from two of the Webbes aJsoe, 
whose Christian names were Roger and Gardiner [ J%« intemr 
percUe Webbes of Ixwortk], and such like persons of inferior 
rank. The said High-Sherriffe having sate out all Wednes- 
day, October 21, from morning till night, in the West Hall or 
Court House in Ipswich aforesaid, without dining, did at last, 
notwithstanding the violent interruptions of the said Sir 
Roger North and others, finish the numbering of the said 
votes that day; and found that the said Sir Nathaniel Bar- 
nardiston had 2140 voices, and Sir Philip Parker 2240 at the 
least, — besides the voices of all such persons as had been ad- 
mitted without the said High-Sherriffe's knowledge, and were 
by him, upon numbering the same, disallowed and cast out. 
And the said Mr. Henry North had 1422. 

"The next morning, October 22, the said High-Sherriffe 
made open publication of the said votes ; and pronounced the 
said Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston and Sir Philip Parker the due 
elected Knights for the said Countie of Suffolke. And then 
caused the indentures witnessing the same election to be there 
ensealed and loyallie \^Lawfully'] executed. 

"'Tis true that, by the ignorance of some of the derkes at 
the other tables, the oaths of some single women [ We saw it 
with Duncoii] that were freeholders were taken, without the 
knowledge of the said High-Sherriffe ; who, as soon as he had 
notice thereof, instantlie sent to forbidd the same, conceiving 
it a matter verie unworthy of anie gentleman, and most dis- 
honorable in such an election, to make use of their voices, 
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although they might in law have been allowed ; nor did tha 
said High-Sherriffe allow of the said votes upon hia numbring 
the said Poll, but with the allowance and consent of the said 
two Knights themselves discount them and cast them out. 

" N'ow, though aU the frivolous cavills, exceptions and pro- 
testations which were made against the foresaid Election by 
the said Sir Roger North or others did only conceme the Poll 
which was taken on the said Monday, October 19; and are 
sufficiently answered with the verie preceding bare Karration 
of the true carriage thereof ; and the rather, because himselfe 
accompanying the said High-Shenlffe the same evening when 
he received all the said Bookes and Papers fiom his said Uader- 
SherriSe, or such persons who had written them, did except 
gainst noe person, nor noe booke or paper, but consented to 
the sealing and locking them npp as Acts by which tbe 
matter in question was to be decided : Yet to satisfy all the 
world, such exceptions shall be heare set down, and clearly 
elevated or wiped away, which on the Tuesday and Wednes- 
day following were pressed at Ipswich upon the said High- 
SherrifEe, with soe much outrageous passion as he could be 
scarce permitted to make answer to the same, by reason of the 
vociferation and clamors of the other partie. 

"It was objected. That the said High-Sheriffe made delaies 
on purpose to hinder the said Mr. North. This is so frivolous 
as 't is not worth the answering ; for the hindrance must 
have been equallie prejudiciale to the other two Knights as 
well as to him. Nay, on the contrarie, if any had wrong, 
they had j for the said High-SherrifEe soe hastened both the 
reading of the Writt, and goeing to the Poll as hee could not 
in time give the other two Knights notice of it. Soe as if the 
said Mr. North's oompaoie had not by their overpresaing vio- 
lence throwne downe the boards and planks, wheere the said 
High- SheiT iff e beganu his the a:iid Mr. North's poll aloin^, he« 
had gained neare upon an boute'a advantage of tlie other 

" Another objegtH^Jtt|i|ilB^aid TIV.-b'^V^'T'fFA refused ' 
such clerkes aittAI^^^^^^Kfoii: i; tiling J 
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him hee waa provided. This is a shameful oltjectlon: as if 
the adverse partio were to provide men to take the polL la 
this matter the said High-Sherriffe committed all to the trust 
and care of his Under-SheTriEFe, who assuied him hee had 
provided able and sufficient writers j yet did the Baid High- 
Sherriffe admitt a clarke, at the said Mr. North's poll, to write 
with the clerke Ins said Under-Sherrifie had provided, upon 
the motion of the said Sir Boger N'orth. 

" A third objection, That the said Mr, North lost many voices 
that were forced to goe outof towne the same Monday, becaose 
they could not be Bwome. And see doubtless did the other 
two likewise. And this was an invincible or remediless mis- 
chief on all sides. And 't is evident the extreame pressing of 
the said Mr. North's votes hiudred some hundreds from being 
dispatched. Besides, the said High-Sherriffe, at his entreatie, 
forbore his dinner {^The high-spirited immaeulate man], to sitt 
it out with him in the winde and cold till night ; which de- 
served acknowledgment, and not r^e and fmie. Besides, 
he made the said Sir Itoger North once or twice to send for 
another table to the same place ; which courtesie the sud 
High-Sherriffe afforded the said Mr, North the nest morning, 
more than vas allowed the other two Knights. And had the 
said Mr. North lost the place by one or two hundred voices, 
there might indeed be some color that hee had miscarried be- 
cause the Poll could not be finished on the said Monday night ; 
which QotwithEtanding that it had been soe, yet the said High- 
Sherriffe was noe ways the cause thereof. But it is noe ways 
probable that the said Mr. North should be so ill-beloved or 
li^jitlie esteemed by such as appeared for him, that Seven 
htutdred persons would all depart and desert his cause, rather 
Ami abide and stay one night in Ipswich to assist him with 

I their votes. For hy so many at the least did either of the 

k'0&er two Knights carrie it from him. 

" LasUy, for conclusion of the whole. There is not a word 

B aillible sett down here, which is not notoriously known to 

aiiie, or which the naid High-Sherriffe himself will not make 

1 by his corpoiall oath, being toyalHe thereunto called, as 

^by the Bookes and Papers taken at the said Poll. Soe 
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as never was innocency oppressed more by violence and fury ; 
nor did liis royall Majestie's Authoritie ever suffer more in the 
person of his Minister, than by the outrageous affronts offered 
unto, and unjust criminations heaped upon, the said High- 
Sherriffe at the said Election.'' 

Such is the account High-Sheriff D'Ewes has to give of him- 
self, concerning his carriage in the Election of Knights of the 
Shire for Suffolk on this memorable occasion. He has written 
it down in an exact manner, to be ready for the Parliament, or 
for any and all persons interested ; his clerks can now make 
copies of it as many as wanted. In the same Volume, No. 158 
of the Harley Collection, there is another copy of this " short 
and true relation," with slight changes, principally in the punc- 
tuation; doubtless the immaculate Magistrate saw good to 
revise his Narrative more than once, and bring it still nearer 
perfection : he adds always this direction for the amanuenses : 
*<They are desired to take a coppie of this to compare it with 
the originall after they have transcribed it," — to be sure that 
they are exact. The original, which, at any rate, in D'Ewes's 
hand, few persons could have read, is happily lost. 

No notice in the Commons Journals, or elsewhere, indicates 
at all whether this case ever came before the Election Com- 
mittee of the Long Parliament. But if it did, as is probable 
enough, we put it to the commonest sense of mankind, whether 
on Sir Roger North's side it could have a leg to stand on ! No 
Election Committee can have difficulty here. Accordingly our 
Puritan Knights Sir Philip Parker and Sir Nathaniel Barnar- 
diston sat indisputable as County Members for Suffolk, Mr. 
Henry North consoling himself as he could. Sir Simonds the 
High-Sheriff had another case before the Parliament ; this 
namely, that he being High-Sheriff had returned himself for 
Sudbury as duly elected there, which was thought informal by 
some : but in this too he prospered, and sat for that Borough. 
The intemperate Sir Roger, as we said, was admitted Member 
for Eye : but, in the second year, mingling with " Commission 
of Array " and other Royalist concerns, to small purpose as is 
likely, he, like many others, was " disabled," — cast forth, to 
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Qzf ordy to ** malignancy/' disaster, and a fate that has not been 
inqnired into. 

Sir Simonds sat spotless for Sudbury ; made occasional fan- 
tastic Speeches ; and what is far more important for us^ took 
exact Notes. Several of his Speeches he has preserred in 
writing ; one, probably the most fantastic and pedantic of all, 
he sent forth in print : it relates to a dispute for seniority that 
had arisen between Oxford Uniyersity and Cambridge ; proves 
by unheard-of arguments and erudition, obsolete now to all 
mortals, that Cambridge, which was his own University, is by 
far the older, — older than Alfred himself, old as the very 
hills in a manner. Sir Simonds had the happiness to '^ shake 
hands with Mr. Prynne," when he came to the Parliament 
Committee on his deliverance from prison, and to congratulate 
Mr. Prynne on the changed aspects that then were. He wrote 
frequent letters to '' Abraham Wheloc " and many others. Far 
better, he almost daily dictated to his secretary, or jotted down 
for him on scraps of paper. Notes of the Proceedings of the 
Long Parliament; which Notes still exist, safe in the British 
Museum ; unknown seemingly to all the learned. He was a 
thin high-flown character, of eminent perfection and exactitude, 
little fit for any solid business in this world, yet by no means 
without his uses there. 

This one use, had there been no other. That he took Notes 
of the Long Parliament ! Probably there is much light wait- 
ing us in these Notes of his, were they once disimprisoned 
into general legibility. They extend, in various forms, in 
various degrees of completeness, to the year 1645: but in 
that year, after the victory of Naseby, the questionable course 
things were taking gave offence to our Presbyterian Grandi- 
8on ; he sat mostly silent, with many thoughts, and forbore 
jotting any farther. Two of his written Speeches relate to 
the confused negotiations with King Charles in the Isle of 
Wight ; and are strong in the Royalist-Presbyterian direction. 
Colonel Pride, in the end, purged him out altogether, on the 
memorable 6th December, 1648 ; sent him, with four or five 
score others, " over to the Tavern called Hell, kept by Mr. 

Duke, near Palaceyard," — in the most unheard-of manner! 
Cab— J Vol W 
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For, on questioning Mr. Hogh Peters, who had name rohim to 
them, By what law ? By what shadow or vestige of any l&w, 
oomcaon oi statutory, human or divine, is this unheard-of thing 
done 7 — the candid Mr. Peters, a man of good los^ht and ctm- 
siderable hamor of character, answered these mooh-injared 
honorable gentlemen, " By the law of Necessity ; truly by 
the power of the sword ! " And they remuned in a neaily 
rabid state ; evidently pniged oat, without reason and without 
remedy ; and had to retire to their respective countries, and 
there rhyme the matter for themselves as they could. 

Our poor Knight, Sir Simonds, soon after died j leaving 
an unspotted pedant obaractor, and innumerable Manosaipta 
behind him. Besides his History of the Parliamenta of Qmho* 
SUzabeth, a laborions compilation, which has since been printed, 
long f^, and still enjoys a good reputation of its sort, thsie 
are, as we count, some Ninety and odd Volumes of hia Papais 
still extant in the British Museum: very worthless some of 
them, very curious others; — among which latter, certain poN 
tiODB of his Autobiography, already known in print,' ate well 
worth reading; and these bis Notes of the long Pariiammti 
are perhaps, to us English, the most interesting of all the 
Manuscripts that exist there. Pury's Notes of the Long 
Parliament * appear to be irretrievably lost ; Vamey's, which 



I. No. 6. 

* " Ht. RobiDBon uked mo thia maming," Hondmy, 19 Jkd. 169ft-T, ** b«- 
fore the Bpeak«T cuna, If I took Notes at Scot's CommittM 1 I s^d, Tn. 
He told me He had much ado to torbeu' moving mguDst mj taking Notea, for 
it was oxpnuly agaiDBt the Ordere of the House. I told hiin How Mr, Doty 
took Notes all the LoDg ParliameDt, and that Sir SjmtniB D'Ewes wTot« gnat 
Tolardcs" of the like. BarUn'i Diary (London, 18ZS), i. 311. 

Of Sir Simonde's "great Tolnmea" ire are here speaking: bnt who tb« 
" Mr. Davj " ut No pereon of the name of Davj sat in the Long Pariiamaat 
at all ; or could b; powibilit; have taken Notes 1 Aft«r mtddfarloiu exami- 
nation, and bootleM trial of variooa namee more or leas rceembling Davj, a 
sight of the original MS. of the tbbg called Bunon'i Diarg ma prorared ; aiid 
the oaine " Darj " i stralghtiray tamed out to be Pwy. Pniy, or Panf, 
perhap* now wi i fern. Aldarmaa of Qlooiwatar, and onea waD known m 
Member foi t . of bin of his .Vm^<, on ropeatvj applicatjon 

there, no tnce e 1 now '. as i» possible, they still exi»t. in tbe 

buried staM, i& nudtato and print them were my 

metitoi ^^MSf^B^ 
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\1bo have never yet been made accessible,* extend over only 
p. short early period of the busiot'ss : it is on these Notes of 
JO'Ewes'a, principally, that some chance of understanding the 
procedure and real character of the Long Parliament appears 
still to depend for us. At present, after shiploads of historical 
i)rintiDg, it is and remains mere darkness visible ; if in these 
j^otes by an accurate eye-witness there be no chance of light, 
then is light anywhere hopeless, and this remark ablest Parlia- 
ment that ever sat will continue an enigma forever. In such 
circumstances, we call these Kotes the most interesting of all 
Manuscripts. To an English soul who would understand what 
was really memorable and godlike in the History of his 
Country, distinguishing the same from what was at bottom 
unmemorable and devil-like ; who would bear in everlasting 
remembrance the doings of our noble heroic men, and sink 
into everlasting oblivion the doings of our loud ignoble quacks 
and sham-heroes, — what other record can be so precious ? 
If English History have nothing to afford us oonoeming the 
Puritan Parliament but vague incoherencies, inconceivabili- 
ties and darkness visible, — English History, in this Editor's 
opinion, must be in a poor way I 

It has often been a question, Wly none of the Dryasdust 
Publiahiog Societies, the Cajnden or some other, has gone into 
these D'Ewes's MSS. in an efficient spirit, and fished up some- 
what of them? Surely it is the of^oe of such Publishing 
Societies. Now when Booksellers are falling irrecoverably 
into the band-to-month system, unable to publish anything 
that will not repay them on the morrow morning ; and in 
Printed Literature, as elsewhere, matters seem hastening pretty 
fust towards strange consummations : who else but the Print- 
ing Societies is to do it ? They should lay aside vain Twaddle 
and Dilettantism, and address themselves to their function by 
xeil Labor and Insight, as above hinted, — of which, alas, there 
is at prftiii'iii- littli- hope ! 

Unhjtppily the PuMiBhing Societies, generally speaking are 

hitherto "Drya.s<liist" ones; almost a fresh nuisance rathci 

1 ^it«d ouw (IjOaduD, 1846) bf Hz. firuoe. 
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than otherwise. They rarely spend labor on a businesSi rarely 
insight ; they consider that sham-labor, and a twilight of igno- 
rance and buzzard stupidity, backed by prurient desire for 
distinction, with the subscription of a guinea a year, will do 
the turn. It is a fatal mistake I Accordingly the Books they 
prints intending them apparently to be read by some class of 
human creatures, are wonderful Alas, they have not the 
slightest talent for knowing, first of all, what not to print; 
what, as a thing dead, and incapable of ever interesting or 
profiting a human creature more, ought not to be printed 
again, to steal away the valuable cash, and the invaluable 
time and patience of any man again! It is too bad. How 
sorrowful to see a mass of printed Publishings and Bepub- 
lishings, all in clear white paper, bound in cloth and gold 
lettered; concerning which you have to acknowledge thai 
there should another artist be appointed to go in the rear of 
them, to fork them swiftly into the oven, and save all men's 
resouioes from one kind of waste at least. Mr. Chadwick 
proposes that sweepers shall go in the rear of all horses in 
London, and instantly sweep up their offal, before it be 
trampled abroad over the pavement to general offence. Yes; 
but what sweeper shall follow the Dryasdust Printing Socie- 
ties, the Authors, Publishers, and other Prurient-Stupids of 
this intellectual Metropolis, who are rising to a great height 
at present! Horse-offal, say Chadwick and the Philanthro- 
pists very justly, if not at once swept up, is trampled abroad 
over the pavements, into the sewers, into the atmosphere, into 
the very lungs and hearts of the citizens : Good Heavens, and 
to think of Author-offal, and how it is trampled into the veiy 
souls of men ; and how the rains and the trunkmakers do not 
get it abolished for years on years, in some instances I 
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OCCASIONAL DISCOUESE ON THE NIGGEB 

QUESTION." 

TVlB follawing Occuinnkl DiKonne, delivered by wa know not whcus, mA of daM 
iMmmgly above > 7»r back, may periiajK be welcome to here and then a ipacn- 
lative reader. It camsi ti> u, — no apeaker named, do time or pUe* aMi((n«d, 
no commentary of any aort given, —in the bandwridng of the HMalled " DdMot," 
properly, " Absconded Beporter," Dr. Phelim H'QnIrk, whoea ilngBlar powui 
«f tvponing, uid ilao vboae debt*, exmvaganciea and •orrawfol Imidioni 
Snanee-opentiaiu, now winded up by a ludden di*ppeanaca, to tho grief of 
many poor tradeipeople, an making too much aoiK In the polioe ofBon U 
pnaentl Of IfQDirk'a cotnpoaition we by no maaoa luppoae it to b«t bttt from 
ICQairk, as the laat traceable aouns, it comM Ui ua ; — oSarad, In fact, by 
Ua laptctabie unfortonate landlady, deairoua to make np part of bar keaaa In 
thiaway. 

Til abnonded raportan who bilk thdr lodgings, m have of conraa no aoeoont lo 
give : but if the Speaker be of any aminanca or aobaluitlality, aitd feel hinuelf 
aggtierad by tha transaction, let him uadsntind that aach, and ancb only, la oor 
oonnoctloD with him or hia aflain. Aj the Colonial and ITegro Qnettlon la still 
alive, and likely lo giDW livelier for aome time, we have accepted the Article, at 
• cheap nisikat-rate; and give it publicity, without in the leaat committing onr- 
■alves to tha atiange doctrinea and notioni ihadowed forth in it. Ooetrlnea and 
mxioni iriiich, we rather auspect, are pretty much in a " misority of one," In the 
preaant era of tha wortdl Here, anre enongh, are peculiar viewa of the Sight! 
of VagrOBi i Involving, It Is probable, peculiar ditto of Innamerabte other righta, 
dollea, ■zpactationa, wroaga and disappoiatmants, much ai^ed of, by logic and 
I7 gnpB ihnt, in then emancipated epochs of the human mindl — SHanoa now, 
Wa*Tai; and let the Speaker hinuelf enter. 

My PHri-ANTHB'ipii' FxiENDS, — It is my painful duty to 
address some words to jon, this eTening, on the Bights of 
Negroes. Taking, as we hope we do, an extensive surrey 
of social affairs, which ve find all in a state of the frightful- 
est embroilment, and as it were of inextricable final bank- 
rapt«7, just at present ; and being desirous to adjust ourselves 
: huge uptireak, and unutterable welter of tumbling 
I to see well that our grand proposed Association 

1 la Frafr's 
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of Associations, the Univebsal Abolition-ok-Paik Assooia- 
Tiox, which is meant to be the consummate golden flower and 
summary of modem Philanthropisms all in one, do not issue 
as a universal *' Sluggard-and-Sooundrel Protection Society,** 
— we have judged that, before constituting ourselves, it would 
be very proper to commune earnestly with one another, and 
discourse together on the leading elements of our great Prob- 
lem, which surely is one of the greatest. With this view the 
Council has decided, both that the Kegro Question, as lying 
at the bottom, was to be the first handled, and if possible the 
first settled ; and then also, what was of much more question- 
able wisdom, that — that, in short, I was to be Speaker on the 
occasion. An honorable duty ; yet, as I said, a painful one ! 
— Well, you shall hear what I have to say on the matter; and 
probably you will not in the least like it. 

West-Indian affairs, as we all know, and as some of us know 
to our cost, are in a rather troublous condition this good while. 
In regard to West-Indian affaiis, however, Lord John Bussell 
is able to comfort us with one fact, indisputable where so many 
are dubious, That the Negroes are all very happy and doing 
welL A fact very comfortable indeed. West-Indian Whites, 
it is admitted, are far enough from happy ; West-Indian Colo- 
nies not unlike sinking wholly into ruin: at home too, the 
British Whites are rather badly off ; several millions of them 
hanging on the verge of continual famine ; and in single towns, 
many thousands of them very sore put to it, at this time, not 
to live " well " or as a man should, in any sense temporal or 
spiritual, but to live at all : — these, again, are uncomfortable 
facts ; and they are extremely extensive and important ones. 
But, thank Heaven, our interesting Black population, — equal- 
ling almost in number of heads one of the Ridings of York- 
shire, and in worth (in quantity of intellect, faculty, docility, 
energy, and available human valor and value) perhaps one of 
the streets of Seven Dials, — are all doing remarkably welL 
"Sweet blighted lilies," — as the American epitaph on the 
Nigger child has it, — sweet blighted lilies, they are holding 
up tlieir heads again ! How pleasant, in the universal bank* 
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mptojr abroad, and dim dreary stagnancy at home, as if for 
England too there remained nothing but to suppress Chartist 
riots, banish united Irishmen, vote the supplies, and watt with 
arms crossed till black Anarchy and Social Death devoured 
us also^ as it has done the others; how pleasant to have 
always this fact to fall back upon : Our beautiful Black dar- 
lings are at last happy ; with little labor except to the teeth, 
which surely, in those excellent horse-jaws of theirs, will not 
faU! 

Exeter Hall, my philanthropic friends, has had its way in 
this matter. The Twenty Millions, a mere trifle despatched 
with a single dash of the pen, are paid ; and far over the sea, 
we have a few black persons rendered extremely *^ free '' in- 
deed. Sitting yonder with their beautiful muzzles up to the 
ears in pumpkins, imbibing sweet pulps and juices ; the grindar 
and incisor teeth ready for ever new work, and the pumpkins 
chaap as grass in those rich climates : while the sugar-crops 
rot roimd them uncut^ because labor cannot be hired, so cheap 
are the pumpkins ; — and at home we are but required to rasp 
from the breakfast- loaves of our own English laborers some 
slight *^ differential sugar-duties," and lend a poor half-million 
or a few poor millions now and then, to keep that beautiful 
stafee of matters going on. A state of matters lovely to con- 
template, in these emancipated epochs of the human mind; 
which has earned us not only the praises of Exeter Hall, and 
loud long-eared hallelujahs of laudatory psalmody from the 
Priends of Freedom everywhere, but lasting favor (it is hoped) 
from the Heavenly Powers themselves; — and which may, at 
least, justly appeal to the Heavenly Powers, and ask thdm, 
If ever in terrestrial procedure they saw the match of It? 
Certainly in the past history of the human species it has no 
parallel: nor, one hopes, will it have in the future. l^Some 
emotion in the atidience ; which the Chairman suppressed.'] 

Sunk in deep froth-oceans of "Benevolence," "Frater- 
nity," "Emancipation-principle," "Christian Philanthropy," 
and other most amiable-looking, but most baseless, and in the 
end baleful and all-bewildering jargon,— sad product of a 
seeptioal Eighteenth Century, and of poor human hearts left 



ir* 
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4ftt it % tt of MIT eavTtest roidanDe. aj"^ ^sbeliering tlut tlmn 
erer WIS aaj, Chnstiui or Hcadten. ud ledoced to belieTs 
in rffi piiilr Sentiiueiitalisiii mlone, aad to raltiTmto the saioe 
under it* Christian, A"t'^*'"«*^»", Bnnd4nimmed, Bratas- 
'"■tiifil, iDd other forms, — has Dot the hnnuw species grau 
rtTsnge rosds, dniing that period? And poor v.^r**r Hall, 
imltiTatiiig the Broadrbrimmed form of Christian Sentiman- 
tsliffm. ""1 long ta^k'"g and b1«aliiig and btaying in that 
strain, has it not worited out resnlts ? Onr West-Indian Legis- 
lating*, with their spoatings, anti-spoatings, and interminable 
jangle and babble ; our Tventr millions dovn on the nail for 
Blacks of oar own ; Thirtr gradual millions more, uid many 
bra>Tfl British lives to boot, in watching Blacks of other pei^ 
pie's; and now at last cor ruined sugar-estates, differentikl 
SI^a^•dnties, " inunigration loan," and beautiful Blacks sitting 
there np to the ears in pumpkins, and doleful Whites sitting 
here without potatoes to eat : never till now, I think, did the 
sun look down on snch a jnmble of human nonsenses; — of 
which, with the two hot nights of the Missii^-Despatch De- 
bate,* Ood grant that the measure might now at last be fnll! 
But no, it is not yet full ; we have a long way to travel back, 
and terrible flounderings to make, and in fact an immense load 
of nonsense to dislodge from our poor heads, and manifold 
cobwebs to rend from our poor eyes, before we get into the 
road again, and can begin to act as serious men that have work 
to do in this Universe, and no longer as windy Bentimentatists 
that merely have speeches to deliver and despatches to write. 
Heaven, in West-Indian matters, and in all manner of mat- 
ters, it is 50 with us : the more ia the sorrow ! — 

The West Indies, it appears, are short of labor; as indeed is 
very conceivable in those c ire urn stances. Where a Black man. 
by working alxiut half an hour a day (such ts the calculation), can 
supply himself, by aid of sun and soil, with as much pumpkin 

1 Dou uij rmulnr now rpmemlier it 7 A rinudj remiiiisceiice of some snch 
IhlBg.and of nciiMi in ilio Newnpapdn upon it.remaiDB withm, — jut hutaO' 
in| to aboUtioii fur nvorjbody, IN"- ^ 1849.) — Thk Mi.ring nm^tiih 
l>«tat«,whMonmwthw»iiit1 "Spj ^,_ 
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as will suffice, he is likely to be a little stiff to raise into hard 
work ! Supply and demand, which, science says, should be 
brought to bear on him, have an uphill task of it with such 
a man. Strong sun supplies itself gratis ; rich soil in those 
unpeopled or half-peopled regions almost gratis ; these are his 
" supply ; " and half an hour a day, directed upon these, will 
produce pumpkin, which is his "demand.*' The fortunate 
Black man, very swiftly does he settle his account with sup- 
ply and demand : — not so swiftly the less fortunate White 
man of those tropical localities. A bad case, his, just now. 
He himself cannot work; and his black neighbor, rich in 
pumpkin, is in no haste to help him. Sunk to the ears in 
pumpkin, imbibing saccharine juices, and much at his ease 
in the Creation, he can listen to the less fortunate white man's 
" demand," and take his own time in supplying it. Higher 
wages, massa; higher, for your cane-crop cannot wait; still 
higher, — till no conceivable opulence of cane-crop will cover 
such wages. In Demerara, as I read in the Blue-book of last 
year, the cane-crop, far and wide, stands rotting ; the fortu- 
nate black gentlemen, strong in their pumpkins, having all 
struck tUl the " demand " rise a little. Sweet blighted lilies, 
now getting up their heads again I 

Science, however, has a remedy still. Since the demand is 
so pressing, and the supply so inadequate (equal in fact to 
nothing in some places, as appears), increase the supply; 
bring more Blacks into the labor-market, then will the rate 
fall, says science. Not the least surprising part of our West- 
Indian policy is this recipe of "immigration;" of keeping 
down the labor-market in those islands by importing new 
Africans to labor and live there. If the Africans that are 
already there could be made to lay down their pumpkins, and 
labor for their living, there are already Africans enough. If 
the new Africans, after laboring a little, take to pumpkins 
like the others, what remedy is there? To bring in new 
and ever new Africans, say you, till pumpkins themselves 
grow dear; till the country is crowded with Africans; and 
black men there, like white men here, are forced by hunger to 
labor for their living? That will be a consummation. To 
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have '^emancipated'' the West Indies into a Bldck Irekmdf 
*' free '' indeed, but an Ireland, and Black ! The world may 
yet see prodigies ; and reality be stranger than a nightmare 
dream. 

Our own white or sallow Ireland, sluttishly starving from 
age to age on its aot-of-parliament ''freedom/' was hitherto the 
flower of mismanagement among the nations : but what will 
this be to a Negro Ireland, with pumpkins themselves fallen 
scarce like potatoes! Imagination cannot fathom such an 
object ; the belly of Chaos never held the like. The human 
mind, in its wide wanderings, has not dreamt yet of such a 
" freedom ** as that will be. Towards that, if Exeter Hall and 
science of supply-and-demand are to continue our guides in 
the matter, we are daily travelling, and even struggling, with 
loans of half a million and such like, to accelerate ourselves. 

Truly, my philanthropic friends, Exeter-Hall Philanthropy 
is wonderful. And the Social Science, — not a " gay science," 
but a rueful, — which finds the secret of this Universe in 
"supply and demand," and reduces the duty of human gov- 
ernors to that of letting men alone, is also wonderful. Not 
a "gay science," I should say, like some we have heard of; 
no, a dreary, desolate, and indeed quite abject and distressing 
one ; what we might call, by way of eminence, the dismal 
science. These two, Exeter-Hall PhOanthropy and the Dismal 
Science, led by any sacred cause of Black Emancipation, or 
the like, to fall in love and make a wedding of it, — will give 
birth to progenies and prodigies ; dark extensive moon-calves, 
unnamable abortions, wide-coiled monstrosities, such as the 
world has not seen hitherto ! [^Iticreased emotion, again sup- 
pressed by the Chairman.'] 

In fact, it will behoove us of this English nation to overhaul 
our West-Indian procedure from top to bottom, and ascertain 
a little better what it is that Fact and Nature demand of 
us, and what only Exeter Hall wedded to the Dismal Sci- 
ence demands. To the former set of demands we will en- 
deavor, at our peril, — and worse peril than our purse's, at 
our soul's peril, — to give all obedience. To the latter we 
will very frequently domiir, and try if we cannot stop short 
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where they oontradiot the former, — and especially hrfore 
arriving at the black throat of ruin, whither they appear to be 
leading us. Alas, in many other provinces besides the West 
Indian, that unhappy wedlock of Philanthropic Liberalism and 
the Dismal Science has engendered such all-enveloping delu* 
sions, of the moon-^^alf sort, and wrought huge woe for us, 
and for the poor civilized world, in these days I And sore will 
be the battle with said moon-calves ; and terrible the struggle 
to return out of our delusions, floating rapidly on which, not 
the West Indies alone, but Europe generally, is nearing the 
Niagara Falls. \^Here varixms persansy in an d^UaUd manner, 
with an air of indignation, left the room; eepeeiaUy one very 
tall gentleman in white trousers, whose boots creaked much. His 
I^resident, in a resolved voice, with a look of official rigor, what- 
ever his own private feelings might he, enjoined ^^ Silence, Sir 
lence / " The meeting a^ain sat motionless,"] 

My philanthropic friends, can you discern no fixed head- 
lands in this wide-weltering deluge, of benevolent twaddle 
and revolutionary grape-shot, that has burst forth on us ; no 
sure bearings at all ? Fact and Nature, it seems to me, say a 
few words to us, if happily we have still an ear for Fact and 
Nature. Let us listen a little and try. 

And first, with regard to the West Indies, it may be laid 
down as a principle, which no eloquence in Exeter Hall, or 
Westminster Hall, or elsewhere, can invalidate or hide, ex- 
cept for a short time only. That no Black man who will not 
work according to what ability the gods have g^ven him for 
working, has the smallest right to eat pumpkin, or to any 
fraction of land that will grow pumpkin, however plentiful 
such land may be ; but has an indisputable and perpetual right 
to be compelled, by the real proprietors of said land, to do 
competent work for his living. This is the everlasting duty 
of all men, black or white, who are born into this world. 
To do competent work, to labor honestly according to the 
ability given them ; for that and for no other purpose was 
each one of us sent into this world ; and woe is to every man 
who, by friend or by foe, is prevented from fulfilling this the 
end of his being. That is the "unhappy" lot: lot equally 
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unhappy cannot othflTwise be provided for man. WhatsoeTer 
prohibits or prereats a man from this bis sacred appointment 
to labor while be lires on earth, — that, I say, is the man's 
deadliest enemy ; and all men are called npon to do what is 
in their power or opportunity towards delivering him from 
that. If it be his own indolence that prevents and prohibits 
hifTij then his own indolence is the enemy he most be delivered 
&om: and the first "right" he has, — poor indolent block- 
head, black or white, — is, That every unprohibited man, what- 
soever wiser, more industrious person may be passing that 
way, shall endeavor to "emancipate" him from his iudolencfi, 
and by some wise means, as I said, compel him, since inda- 
oing will not serve, to do the work he is fit for. Induoe him, 
if yon can : yes, sure enough, by all means try what induce- 
ment will do } and indeed every coachman and carman knows 
that secret, without our preaching, and applies it to his vety 
horses as the true method : — but if your Nigger will not be 
induced ? In that case, it is full certain, he must be com- 
pelled ; should and must ; and the tacit prayer he makes (on- 
oonsoiousty he, poor blockhead,) to you, and to me, and to all 
the world who are wiser than himself, is, " Compel me ! " For 
indeed he mutt, or else do and suffer worse, — he as well as 
we. It were better the work did come out of him ! It was 
the meaning of the gods with him and with us, that his gift 
should turn to use in this Creation, and not lie poisoning 
the thoronghfares, as a rotten mass of idleness, agreeable 
to neither heaven nor earth. For idleness does, in all cases, 
inevitably rot, and become putrescent ; — and I say deliber- 
ately, the very Devil is in tf . 

None of yon, my friends, have been in Demerara lately, 
{ apprehend 7 Kay none of you go till matters mend there 
a little 1 Under the sky there are uglier sights than perhaps 
were seen hitherto I Dead corpses, the rotting body of a 
brother man, whom fate or unjust men hare killed, this is 
not a pleasMit speotaole ; but what say you to the dead soul 
of a man, — in a body which still pretends to be vigorously 
aliv^andoaa drint rum? Au idle White ^'eQtlemn.n is not 
l>.tiu>nj^XM9li*^ Jibe real work for him is not 
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«a87 to find, in these oar epocbs ; and perhaps he is seeking, 
poor soul, and may find at last But what say yon to an idle 
Black gentleman, with bis rum-bottle in his band (for a little 
additional pumpkin yon can ha^e red herrings and rum, in 
Demerara), — rum-bottle in his hand, no breeches on his body, 
pumpkin at discretion, and the fruitfulest region of the earth 
going back to jui^le round him ? Such things the sun looks 
down upon in our fine times; and I, for one, would rather 
have no hand in them. 

Yes, this is the eternal law of Katnre for a man, my benefi* 
cent Exeter-Hall friends; this, that he shall be permitted, 
encouraged, and if need be, compelled to do what work tiie 
Maker of him has intended by the making of him for this 
world I Not that he should eat pumpkin with never such 
felicity in the West-India Islands is, or can be, the blessed- 
ness of our Black fiiend ; but that he should do useful work 
there, according as the gifts have been bestowed on him for 
that. And his own happiness, and that of others round him, 
will alone be possible by bis and their getting into such a 
relation that this can be permitted him, and in case of need, 
that this can be compelled him. I beg you to understand 
this ; for you seem to have a little forgotten it, and there lie 
a thousand inferenoes in it, not quite useless for Exeter Hall, 
at present. The idle Black man in the West Indies had, not 
long since, the right, and will again under better form, if it 
please Heaven, have the right (actually the first "right of 
man " for an indolent person) to be compelled to work as he 
was fit, and to da the Maker's will who had constructed him 
with such and such capabilities, and prefigurements of capa- 
bQity, And I incessantly pray Heaven, all men, the whitest 
alike and the blackest, the richest and the poorest, in other 
regions of the world, had attained precisely the same right, 
the divine right of being compelled (if "permitted " wiU not 
answer) to do what work they are appointed for, and not to 
go idle another minute, in a life which is bo short, and where 
idleness so soon runs to putrescence ! Alas, we had then a 
perfect wo:ld ; and the Millennium, and true " Organization 
of Labor," and reigu of complete blessedness, for all workers 
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and men, had then arrived, — which in these our own poor 
districts of the Planet, as we all lament to know, it is yery hi 
from having yet done. \^More unthdrawcUs; but the rett sittmg 
with increased attention,'] 

Do I, then, hate the Negro ? No ; except when the sool is 
killed oat of him, I decidedly like poor Qnashee ; and find him 
a pretty kind of man. With a pennyworth of oil, you can 
make a handsome glossy thing of Quashee, when the soul is 
not killed in him ! A swift, supple fellow ; a merry-hearted, 
grinning, dancing, singing, affectionate kind of creature, with 
a great deal of melody and amenability in his composition. 
This certainly is a notable fact : The black African, alone of 
wild men, can live among men civilized. While all manner 
of Caribs and others pine into annihilation in presence of the 
pale faces, he contrives to continue ; does not die of sullen 
irreconcilable rage, of rum, of brutish laziness and darkness, 
and fated incompatibility with his new place ; but lives and 
multiplies, and evidently means to abide among us, if we can 
find the right regulation for him. We shall have to find it ; 
we are now engaged in the search ; and have at least discov- 
ered that of two methods, the old Demerara method, and the 
new Demerara method, neither will answer. 

Alas, my friends, I understand well your rage against the 
poor Negro's slavery ; what said rage proceeds from ; and have 
a perfect sympathy with it, and even know it by experience. 
Oan the oppressor of my black fellow-man be of any use to 
me in particular ? Am I gratified in my mind by the il 
usage of any two- or four-legged thing ; of any horse or an 
dog ? Not so, I assure you. In me too the natural sourc 
of human rage exist more or less, and the capability of flyi 
out into " fiery wrath against oppression," and of signing p< 
tions ; both of which things can be done very cheap. O 
heavens, if signing petitions would do it, if hopping to R 
on one leg would do it, think you it were long undone I 

Frightful things are continually told us of Negro slaver 
the hardships, bodily and spiritual, suffered by slaves. 7 
exaggerated, and mere exceptional cases, say the oppoi 
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Exceptional cases^ I answer; yes, and unirersal ones! On 
the whole, hardships, and even oppressions and injustices are 
not unknown in this world ; I myself have suffered such, and 
have not you ? It is said, Man, of whatever color, is bom to 
such, even as the sparks fly upwards. For in fact labor, and 
this is properly what we call hardship, misery, &c. (meaning 
mere ugly labor not yet done), labor is not joyous but griev- 
ous ; and we have a good deal of it to do among us here. We 
have, simply, to carry the whole world and its businesses upon 
3ur backs, we poor united Human Species ; to carry it, and 
jhove it forward, from day to day, somehow or other, among 
lis, or else be ground to powder under it, one and alL No 
light task, let me tell you, even if each did his part honestly, 
which each does n't by any means. No, only the noble lift 
willingly with their whole strength, at the general burden; 
eind in such a crowd, after all your drillings, regulatings, and 
attempts at equitable distribution, and compulsion, what decep- 
tions are still practicable, what errors are inevitable I Many 
cunning ignoble fellows shirk the labor altogether ; and instead 
of faithfully lifting at the immeasurable universal handbarrow 
with its thousand-million handles, contrive to get on some 
ledge of it, and be lifted ! 

What a story we have heard about all that, not from vague 
rumor since yesterday, but from inspired prophets, speakers 
and seers, ever since speech began ! How the giant willing 
spirit, among white masters, and in the best-regulated families, 
is so often not loaded only but over-loaded, crushed down like 
an Enceladus ; and, all his life, has to have armies of pygmies 
building tabernacles on his chest ; marching composedly over 
his neck, as if it wete a highway ; and much amazed if, when 
they run their straw spear into his nostril, he is betrayed into 
sudden sneezing, and oversets some of them. {^Some laughtery 
the speaker himself looking terribly 8erum8,'\ My friends, I 
have come to tlie sad conclusion that slavery, whether estab^ 
lished by law, or by law abrogated, exists very extensively in 
this world, in and out of the West Indies ; and, in fact, that 
you cannot abolish slavery by act of parliament, but can only 
abolish the name of it, which is very little ! 
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In the West Lidies itself^ if you chance to abolish SlaTex; 
to Men, and in return establish Slavery to the Devil (as we 
see in Demerara), what good is it ? To save men's bodies^ and 
fill them with pumpkins and rum, is a poor task for homan 
benevolence, if you have to kill their soul, what soul tihere 
was, in the business I Slavery is not so easy to be abolished ; 
it will long continue, in spite of acts of parliament. And shall 
I tell you which is the one intolerable sort of slavery ; the 
slavery over which the very gods weep ? That sort is not 
rif est in the West Indies ; but, with all its sad fruits, prevails 
in nobler countries. It is the slavery of the strong to the 
weak ; of the great and noble-minded to the small and mean f 
The slavery of Wisdom to Polly. When Folly all *' emanci- 
pated," and become supreme, armed with ballot-boxes, univer* 
sal suffrages, and appealing to what Dismal Sciences, Statistics, 
Constitutional Philosophies, and other Fool (jospels it has got 
devised for itself, can say to Wisdom : " Be silent, or thou 
shalt repent it I Suppress thyself, I advise thee ; canst thou 
not contrive to cease, then ? " That also, in some anarchic- 
constitutional epochs, has been seen. When, of high and noble 
objects, there remained, in the market-place of human things, 
at length none ; and he that could not make guineas his pur- 
suit, and the applause of flunkies his reward, found himself in 
such a minority as seldom was before. 

Minority, I know, there always was : but there are degrees 
of it, down to minority of one, — down to suppression of the 
unfortunate minority, and reducing it to zero, that the flunky- 
world may have peace from it henceforth. The flunky-world 
has peace ; and descends, manipulating its ballot-boxes. Cop- 
pock suffrages, and divine constitutional apparatus ; quoting 
its Dismal Sciences, Statistics, and other satisfactory Qospels 
and Talmuds, — into the throat of the Devil ; not bothered by 
the importunate minority on the road. Did you never hear 
of " Crucify him ! Crucify him I " That was a considerable 
feat in the suppressing of minorities ; and is still talked of on 
Sundays, — with very little understanding, when I last heard 
of it. My friends, my friends, I fear we are a stupid people ; 
and stuffed with such delusions, above all with such immense 
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kypocrisies and self-delosionsy from our birth upwards, as no 
people were before ; God help us ! — Emancipated ? Yes, in- 
deed, we are emancipated out of several things, and into sey- 
eral things. No man, wise or foolish, any longer can control 
yon for good or for eviL Foolish Tomkins, foolish Jobson, 
cannot now singly oppress you : but if the Universal Company 
of the Tomkinses and Jobsons, as by law established, can more 
than ever? If, on all highways and byways, that lead to 
other than a Tomkins-Jobson winning-post, you meet, at the 
second step, the big, dumb, universal genius of Chaos, and are 
80 placidly yet peremptorily taught, "Halt here I" There is 
properly but one slavery in the world. One slavery, in which 
all other slaveries and miseries that afflict the earth are in- 
cluded ; compared with which the worst West-Indian, white, 
or black, or yellow slaveries are a small matter. One slavery 
over which the very gods weep. Other slaveries, women and 
children and stump-orators weep over ; but this is for men and 
gods ! [^Sensation ; some, however, took snuff,"] 

If precisely the Wisest Man were at the top of society, and 
the next wisest next, and so on till we reached the Demerara 
Nigger (from whom downwards, through the horse, Ac., there 
is no question hitherto), then were this a perfect world, the 
extreme mcLXtmum of wisdom produced in it. That is how you 
might produce your maximum, would some god assist. And 
I can tell you also how the minimum were producible. Let no 
man in particular be put at the top ; let all men be accounted 
equally wise and worthy, and the notion get abroad that any- 
body or nobody will do well enough at the top ; that money 
(to which may be added success in stump-oratory) is the real 
symbol of wisdom, and supply-and-demand the all-sufficient 
substitute for command and obedience among two-legged ani- 
mals of the unf eathered class : accomplish all those remarkable 
convictions in your thinking department; and then in your 
practical, as is fit, decide by count of heads, the vote of a 
Demerara Nigger equal and no more to that of a Chancellor 
Bacon: this, I perceive, will (so soon as it is fairly under 
way, and all obstructions left behind) give the minimum of 
wisdom in your proceedings. Thus were your minimum pro- 
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dncible^ — with no God needed to assist, nor any Demon ereoi 
except the general Demon of Ignavia (Unvalor), lazj Lidiifer- 
ence to the production or non-production of such things, whioh 
runs in our own blood. Were it beautiful, think you ? Folly 
in such million-fold majority, at length peaceably supreme in 
this earth. Adyancing on you as the huge buffalo-phalanx 
does in the Western Deserts ; or as, on a smaller scale, those 
bristly creatures did in the Country of the Gktdarenes. Busbr 
ing, namely, in wild stampede (the Devil being in themi some 
small fly having stung them), boundless, — one wing on that 
edge of your horizon, the other wing on that, and rearward 
whole tides and oceans of them: — so could Folly rush ; the 
enlightened public one huge Gadarenes-swinery, tail cocked, 
snout in air, with joyful animating short squeak ; &8t and 
ever faster ; down steep places, — to the sea of Tiberias, and 
the bottomless doacas of Nature : quenched there, since no- 
where sooner. My friends, such sight is too sublime, if you 
are out in it, and are not of it! — 

Wen, except by Mastership and Servantship, there is no 
conceivable deliverance from Tyranny and Slavery. Cosmos 
is not Chaos, simply by this one quality, That it is governed. 
Where wisdom, even approximately, can contrive to govern, 
all is right, or is ever striving to become so ; where folly is 
'^ emancipated," and gets to govern, as it soon will, all is 
wrong. That is the sad fact ; and in other places than Deme- 
rara, and in regard to other interests than those of sugar-making, 
we sorrowfully experience the same. 

I have to complain that, in these days, the relation of master 
to servant, and of superior to inferior, in all stages of it^ is 
fallen sadly out of joint. As may well be, when the very 
highest stage and form of it, which should be the summary of 
all and the keystone of all, is got to such a pass. Kings them* 
selves are grown sham-kings ; and their subjects very naturally 
are sham-subjects; with mere lip-homage, insincere to their 
sham-kings ; — sincere chiefly when they get into the streets 
(as is now our desperate case generally in Europe) to shoot 
them down as nuisances. Boyalty is terribly gone ; and loy* 
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alty in conseqnenoe has had to go. Ko man reverences another j 
at tbe best, each man slaps the other good-humoredly on the 
shonldeT, with, "Hail, fellow; well met:" — at the worst 
(which is sure enough tofoUow such unreasonable good-humor, 
in a world like ours), clutches him by the throat, with, " Tyxau' 
nous son of perdition, shall I endure thee, then, and thy in- 
justices forever ? " We are not yet got to the worst extreme, 
we here in these Isles \ but we are well half-way towards it, I 
often think. 

Certainly, \f^ any ballot-box, Jesus Christ goes just as far 
as Judas Iscaiiot; and with reason, according to the New Gos- 
pels, Talmuds and Dismal Sciences of these days. Judas looks 
him in the face; asks proudly, "Am not I as good as thou? 
Better, perhaps I" slapping his breeches-pocket, in which. is 
audible the cheerful jingle of thirty pieces of silver. " Thirty 
of them here, thou cowering pauper I " My philanthropic 
friends, if there be a state of matters under the stars which 
deserves the name of damnable and damned, this I perceive is 
it 1 Alas, I know well whence it came, and how it could not 
help coming; — and I continually pray the gods its errand 
were done, and it had begun to go its ways £^ain. Vain hope, 
at least for a century to come 1 And there will be such a sedi- 
ment of Egyptian mnd to sweep away, and to fish all human 
things out of again, once this most sad though salutary deluge 
is well over, as the human species seldom had before. Patience, 
patience ! — 

In fact, without real masters yon cannot have servants ; and 
a master is not made by thirty pieces or thirty million pieces 
of silver ; only a sham-master is so made. The Dismal Science 
of thiB epoch defines him to be master good enough ; but he is 
not euoh : you can see what kind of master be proves, what 
kind of servants he manages to have. Accordingly, the state 
of British servantship, of American helpship — I confess to 
you, tny friends, if looking out for what was least human and 
iteroi'i. least lovsly to the Sup le Powers, I should not go to 

^jirvlina nt this time ; I sh' 1 sorrowfully stay at home ! 

Aixftexe philosophers, posseei even of cash, have talked to 
' " I without servants j of trying 
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^mebow to serve yourself (boot-Gleaning &c. done hy contract), 
and so escaping from a never-ending welter, dirtier for yooi 
mind than boot-cleaniDg itself. Of whicli the perpetual ,^iMAid- 
tion, and change from month to month, ia probably the most 
inhomaa element ; the fmitfiU parent of all else that is evil, 
unendurable and inhuman. A poor Negro orervorked on the 
Cuba sugar-grounds, he is sad to look upon ; yet he inspins 
me with sacred pity, and a kind of human respect is not denied 
him } him, the hapless brother mortal, performing something 
useful in hia day, and only suffering inhumanity, not doing it 
or being it Bat with what feelings can I look upon an OTei- 
fed White Flunky, if I know his ways ? Disloyal, unheroi<^ 
this one; inhuman in his character, and his work, and his 
position i more so no creature erer was. Pity is not for him, 
or not a soft kind of it; nor is any remedy visible, except 
abolition at no distant date I He Is the flower of Tumutdic 8e^ 
vitade, proceeding by month's warning, and free snpply-and- 
demand ; if obedience is not in his heart, if chiefly gluttony 
and mutiny are in his heart, and he has to be bribed by high 
feeding to do the shows of obedience, — what can await him, 
or be prayed for him, among men, except even " abolition " ? 

The Duke of Trumps, who sometimes does me the honor of 
a little conversation, owned that the state of his domestic ser- 
vice was by no means satisfactory to the hnman mind. " Five- 
and-fortj of them," said his Grace; "really, I snppose, the 
cleverest in the market, for there is no limit to the wages : I 
often think how many quiet families, all down to the basis of 
society, I hare disturbed, in attracting gradually, by higher 
and higher offers, that set of fellows to me ; and what the use 
of them is when here ! I feed them like aldermen, pay them 
as if they were sages and heroes : — Samuel Johnson's wa^et, 
at the very last and best, as I have heard you say, were £300 
or £500 a year ; and Jellysnob, my butler, who indeed ia 
clever, gets, I believe, more than the highest of these Btaoa. 
And, shall I own it to yon ? In Joy young days, with one valet, 
I had more troubles saved me, more lielp afforded me to live, 
—actually more of my will ao omplisbed, — than from these 
forty-flve J now j LL iGj^aJl a aertous coiued> ( 
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'oa call a melancholy sliam. Most civil, obsequioos, aod 

expert fellows these ; but bid one of them step oat of 
nlated sphere on your behalf 1 An iroa law presses on 
lieie ; on them and on me. In my own house, how much 
will can I have done, dare I propose to hare done ? 
ice, on my side, is prescribed by a jealoas and ridiculoos 
if-honor attitude on theirs. They lie here more like a 
of foreign soldiers that had invaded me, than a body of 
ts I had hired. At free quarters ; we have strict laws 
: established between us j they make their salutes, and 
aun bits of specified work, with many becks and scrap- 
but as to gcrviee, properly so called — ! I lead the Ufa 
rrant, sir ; it is I that am a slave ; and often I think of 
g the whole biotherhood of them out of doors one good 
id retiring to famished lodgings ; but have never done 
" — Such was the confession of his Grace. 

indeed, in the long-run, it is not possible to buy obedi- 
ith money. You may buy work done with money : from 
ig boots to building houses, and to far higher functions, 
s much work bought with money, and got done in a sup- 
Ifl manner. Bat, mark withal, that is only from a class 
portably wise human creatures : from a huge and ever- 
ling insupportably foolish class of human creatures you 

buy work in that way ; and the attempt in London 
much more in Demerara, turns out a very "serious 
?" indeed! Who has not heard of the Distressed Needle- 
1 in these days ? We have thirty thousand Distressed 
iwomen, — the most of whom cannot sew a reasonable 
, for they are, in fact, Mutinous Serving-maids, who, 
I of learning to work and to obey, learned to give warn* 
' Then suit yourself, Ma'am ! " Hapless enfranchised 

Women, who took the " freedom " to serve the Devil 
tieir faculties, instead of serving God or man; hapless 
they were "enfranchised" to a most high degree, and 
it the wisdom for so ticklish a predicament, — " Then 
luzself. Ma'am ; " — and so have tumbled from one stage 
f to the otlier stage ; and at last are on the street, with 
J. find no available faculty whatever. Having 
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finger and thumbs thej do procure a needle^ and call th«m- 
selves Distressed Needlewomen, but cannot sew at alL I hate 
inquired in the proper places, and find a quite passionate de^ 
mand for women that can sew, — such being unattainable just 
now. "As well call them Distressed Astronomers as I)is» 
tressed Needlewomen I " said a lady to me : "I myself will 
take three sewing Needlewomen, if you can get them for me 
to-day." Is not that a sight to set before the corioas ? 

Distressed enough, God knows; — but it will requiie quite 
other remedies to get at the bottom of their complaint, I 
am afraid. Brothers 1 Sisters ! It is for these White 
Women that my heart bleeds and my soul is heavy \ it is for 
the sight of such mad notions and such unblessed doings now 
all-prevalent among mankind, — alas, it is for such life-theories 
and such life-practices, and ghastly clear-starched life-hypoo- 
risies, playing their part under high Heaven, as render these 
inevitable and unaidable, — that the world of to-day looks 
black and vile to me, and with all its guineas, in the nostril 
smells badly I It is not to the West Indies that I run fiwt 
of all ; and not thither with " enfranchisement " first of alli 
when I discern what " enfranchisement " has led to in hope- 
fuler localities. I tell you again and again, he or she that 
will not work, and in the anger of the gods cannot be com- 
pelled to work, shall die I And not he or she only: alas, 
alas, were it the guilty only! — But as yet we cannot help 
it ; as yet, for a long while, we must be patient, and let the 
Exeter-Hallery and other tragic Tomfoolery rave itself ont 
{^Deep silence in the small remnant of audience ; — the gentleman 
in white trousers came in agaiJiy his creaking painfully audihU 
in spite of efforts."] 

My friends, it is not good to be without a servant in this 
world ; but to be without master, it appears, is a still fataler 
predicament for some. Without a master, in certain casee, 
you become a Distressed Needlewoman, and cannot so much 
as live. Happy he wlio has found his master, I will say; if 
not a good master, then some supportable approxinuition to a 
good one ; for the worst, it aj)pears, in some cases, is pIefe^ 
able to none ! 
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Happy he who has found a master;— -and now, farther 
I will say, having found, let him well keep him. In all 
human relations pemumency is what I advocate ; nomadismj 
oontinual change, is what I perceive to be prohibitory of any 
good whatsoever. Two men that have got to co-operate will 
do well not to quarrel at the first cause of offence, and throw 
up the concern in disgust, hoping to suit themselves better 
elfiewhere. For the most part such hope is fallacious ; and 
they will, on the average, not suit themselves better, but only 
about as well, — and have to begin again bare, which loss often 
repeated becomes immense, and is finally the loss of every- 
thing, and of their joint enterprise itself. For no mutual 
relation while it continues "bare," is yet a human one, or 
can bring blessedness, but is only waiting to become such, 
— mere new-piled crag.?, which, if you leave them, will at 
last '^ gather moss,'' and yield some verdure and pasture. 
my friends, what a remedy is this we have fallen upon, 
for everything that goes wrong between one man and an- 
other : " (Jo, then 5 I give you a month's warning I " What 
would you think of a sacrament of marriage constructed on 
such principles? Marriage by the month, — why this too 
has been tried, and is still extensively practised in spite of 
Law and Grospel ; but it is not found to do I The legislator, 
the preacher, all rational mortals, answer, "No, no!" You 
must marry for longer than a month, and the contract not so 
easily revocable, even should mistakes occur, as they some- 
times do. 

I am prepared to maintain against all comers, That in 
every human relation, from that of husband and wife down 
to that of master and servant, nomadism is the bad plan, and 
continuance the good. A thousand times, since I first had 
servants, it has occurred to me, How much better had I ser- 
vants that were bound to me, and to whom I were bound I 
Doubtless it were not easy; doubtless it is now impossible: 
but if it could be done I I say, if the Black gentleman is 
bom to be a servant, and, in fact, is useful in God's creation 
only as a servant, then let him hire not by the month, but 
bj a very much longer term. That he be "hired for life," — 
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really here is the essence of the position he now holds ! Con- 
sider that matter. All else is abuse in it, and this only is 
essence ; — and the abuses must be cleared away. They mnst 
and shall ! Yes ; and the thing itself seems to offer (its abuses 
once cleared away) a possibility of the most precious kind for 
the Black man and for us. Servants hired for life, or by a 
contract for a long period, and not easily dissoluble ; so and 
not otherwise would all reasonable mortals, Black and White, 
wish to hire and to be hired ! I invite you to reflect on that; 
for you will find it true. And if true, it is important for as, 
in reference to this Negro Question and some others. The 
Germans say, " You must empty out the bathing-tub, but not 
the baby along with it." Fling out your dirty water with all 
zeal, and set it careering down the kennels ; but try if you 
can keep the little child ! 

How to abolish the abuses of slavery, and save the precious 
thing in it : alas, I do not pretend that this is easy, that it 
can be done in a day, or a single generation, or a single cen- 
tury : but I do surmise or perceive that it will, by straight 
methods or by circuitous, need to be done (not in the West- 
Indian regions alone) ; and that the one way of helping the 
Negro at present (Distressed Needlewomen &c. being quite 
out of our reach) were, by piously and strenuously beginning 
it. Begun it must be, I perceive ; and carried on in all regions 
where servants are born and masters; and are not prepared 
to become Distressed Needlewomen, or Demerara Niggers, but 
to live in some human manner with one another. And truly, 
my friends, with regard to this world-famous Nigger Question, 
— which perhaps is louder than it is big, after all, — I would 
advise you to attack it on that side. Try against the dirty 
water, with an eye to save the baby! That will be a quite 
new point of attack ; where, it seems to me, some real benefit 
and victory for the poor Negro, might before long be accom- 
plished ; and something else than Demerara freedom (with 
its rum-bottle and no breeches, — "baby" quite gone down 
into the kennels !), or than American stump-oratory, with 
mutual exasperation fast rising to the desperate pitch, might 
be possible for philanthropic men and women of the Anglo* 
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Saxon type. Try this ; perhaps the very Carolina planter 
will oo-operate with you ; he will, if he has any wisdom left; 
in this exasperation! If he do not, he will do worse; and 
go a strange road with those Niggers of his. 

By one means or another these enormities we hear of 
from the Slave States, — though I think they are hardly so 
hideous, any of them, as the sight our own Demerara now 
offers, — must be heard of no more. Men will and must sum- 
mon <' indignation-meetings " about them; and simple persons, 
— like Wilhelm Meister's Felix flying at the cook's throat for 
plucking pigeons, yet himself seen shortly after pelting frogs 
to death with pebbles that lay handy, — will agitate their 
caucuses, ballot-boxes, dissever the Union, and, in short, play 
the very devil, if these things are not abated, and do not go 
on abating more and more towards perfect abolition. Unjust 
master over servant hired for life is, once for all, and shall 
be, unendurable to human souls. To cut the tie, and ^' fling 
Farmer Hodge's horses quite loose" upon the supply-and- 
demand principle : that, I will believe, is not the method I 
But by some method, by hundred-fold restrictions, responsi- 
bilities, laws, conditions, cunning methods, Hodge most be 
got to treat his horses justly, for we cannot stand it longer. 
And let Hodge think well of it, — I mean the American two- 
footed Hodge, — for there is no other salvation for him. And 
if he would avoid a consummation like our Demerara one, I 
would advise him to know this secret ; which our poor Hodge 
did not know, or would not practise, and so is come to such 
a pass I — Here is part of my answer to the Hon. Hickory 
Buckskin, a senator in those Southern States, and man of 
really respectable attainments and dimensions, who in his 
despair appears to be entertaining very violent projects now 
and then, as to uniting with our West Indies (under a New 
Douming Street), forming a West-Indian empire, Ac. &c. 

" The New Downing Street, I take it, is at a great distance 
here ; and we shall wait yet awhile for it, and run good risk 
of losing all our Colonies before we can discover the way of 
managing them. On that side do not reckon upon help. At 
the same time, I can well understand you should * publicly 
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discuss the propriety of serering the Union^' and that 
resolution should be general 'you will rather die/ &o. 
man, having certified himself about his trade and post under 
the sun, is actually called upon to ' die ' in vindication of iV 
if needful ; in defending the possibilities he has of carryings 
it on, and eschewing with it the belly of Perdition, when ex^ 
traneous Insanity is pushing it thither. All this I presuppose 
of you, of men born of your lineage ; and have not a word tx^ 
say against it. 

*' Meanwhile suffer me to say this other thing. You wili^ 
not find Negro Slavery defensible by the mere resolutioiv 
never so extensive, to defend it. No, there is another con- 
dition wanted: That your relation to the Negroes, in thii^ 
thing called Slavery (with such an emphasis upon the word^ 
be actually fair, just and according to the facts ; — fair, 
say, not in the sight of New-England platforms, but of 
Almighty the Maker of both Negroes and you. That is the 
one ground on which men can take their stand ; in the long- 
run all human causes, and this cause too, will come to 
settled thsre. Forgive me for saying that I do not think yoi 
have yet got to that point of perfection with your Negro re- 
lations; that there is probably much in them fu4 &ir, noi 
agreeable to the Maker of us, and to the eternal laws of 
as written in the Negro's being and in ours. 

" The advice of advices, therefore, to men so ciroumstancec 
were. With all diligence make them so I Otherwise than 50, 
they are doomed by Earth and by Heaven. Demerara may 
the maddest remedy, as I think it is a very mad one: bul 
some remedy we must have ; or if none, then destruction and-— - 
annihilation, by the Demerara or a worse method. These^^ 
things it would behoove you of the Southern States, above alL 
men, to be now thinking of. How to make the Negro's posi-^ 
tion among his White fellow-creatures a just one, — the real and^ 
genuine expression of what commandment the Maker has given- 
to both of you, by making the one of you thus and the other 
so, and putting you in juxtaposition on this Ea of His f 
That you should cut the ligature, and , ' He 1 ids us 

equals' would be i a la , 
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for all concerned in it : I hope and believe, you, with our 
iple before you, will say something much better than 
But something, very many thingaj do not hide from 
selves, will require to be said ! And I do not pretend 
it will be easy or soon done, to get a proper code of laws 
still more difficult, a proper system of habits, ways of 
dng, for a basis to such ^ code ') on the rights of Negroes 
Whites. But that also, you may depend upon it, has 
Q to White men as a duty ; — to you now in the first 
iy after our sad failure. And unless you can do it, be 
in, neither will you be able to keep your Negroes ; your 
on too will be the Demerara or a worse one. This seems 
e indubitable. 

)p perhaps you have already begun ? Persist diligently, 
; but at all events, begin I For example, ought there not 
5 in every Slave State, a fixed legal sum, on paying which, 
Black man was entitled to demand his freedom ? Settle 
r sum ; and let it stand fixed by law. If the poor Black 
by forethought, industry, self-denial, accumulate this sum, 
he not proved the actual ' freedom ' of his soul, to a fair 
at : in God's name, why will you keep his body captive ? 
)em8 to me, a well-considered law of this kind might do 
invaluable service : — might it not be a real safety-valve^ 
ever-open chimney, for that down-pressed Slave-world with 
»ver injustices are still in it ; whereby all the stronger 
really worthier elements would escape peaceably, as they 
), instead of accumulating there, and convulsing you, as 
? Or again, look at the Serfs of the Middle Ages : they 
•ied and gave in marriage ; nay, they could not even be 
xed from their natal soil ; had home, family, and a treatr 
b that was human. Many laws, and gradually a whole 
of laws, on this matter, could be made ! And will have 
e made ; if you would avoid the ugly Demerara issue, 
ven uglier which may be in store. I can see no other 
for you. This new question has arisen, million-voiced : 
tit are the wages of a Black servant, hired for life by 
III men?' This question must be answered, in some 
iMipportably erroneous way : gods and men are warning 
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yoo that yoa must answer it, if you would continue there I " ^ 
The Hon. Hickory never acknowledged my letter ; but I hope 
he is getting on with the advice I gave him, all the same I 

For the rest, I never thought the " rights of Kegioes " 
worth much discuesing, nor the rights of men in any form ; 
the grand point, as I once said, ia the mights of men, — what 
portion of their " rights " they have a chance of getting sorted 
out, and realized, in this confused world. We will not go 
deep into the question here about the Negro's rights. We 
will give a single glance into it, and see, for one thing, how 
complex it is. 

West-Indian Islands, still full of waste fertility, produce 
abundant pumpkins : pumpkins, however, you will observe, 
are not the sole requisite for homan well-being. No ; for a 
pig they are the one thing needful ; but for a man they are 
only the first of several things needfuL The first is here; 
but the second and remaining, how are they to be got ? The 
answer is wide as human society itself. Society at large, as 
instituted in each country of the world, is the answer such 
country has been able to give : Here, in this poor country, the 
rights of man and the mights of man are — such and such I 
An approximate answer to a question capable only of better 
and better solutions, never of any perfect, or absolutely good 
one. Nay, if we inquire, with much narrower scope, as to the 
right of chief management in cultivating those West-India 
lands : as to the " right of property " so called, and of doii^ 
what you like with your own ? Even this question is abstruse 
enough. Who it may be that has a right to raise pumpkins 
and other produce on those Islands, perhaps none oan, ezoepb 
temporarily, decide. The IsIandB arc good withal for pepper, 
for sugar, for sago, arrow-root, for coffee, perhaps for cinnamonzi 
and precious spices ; things far nnhler than pumpkins 
leading towards Gomi n s, Polities and SooiB^. 

opments, which alone a 
not pigs with pumpkini 
this fmit too, fruit sp 
celestial, so far beyon 
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terrene, lies in tlie West-India lands : and the ultimate " pro- 
prietorsMp " of them, — why, I suppose, it will vest in him 
who can the best educe from them whatever of noble produce 
they were created fit for yielding. He, I compute, is the real 
" Yicegerent of the Maker " there ; in Mm, better and better 
chosen, and not in another, is the "property " vested by decree 
of Heaven's chancery itself I 

Up to this time it is the Saxon British mainly ; they 
hitherto have cultivated with some manfulness : and when 
a manfuler class of cultivators, stronger, worthier to have 
each land, abler to bring fruit from it, shall make their ap- 
pearance, — they, doubt it not, by fortune of war, and other 
confused negotiation and vicissitude, will be declared by 
Nature and Fact to be the worthier, and will become proprie- 
tors, — perhaps also only for a time. That is the law, I take 
it ; ultimate, supreme, for all lands in all countries under this 
sky. The one perfect eternal proprietor is the Maker who 
created them : the temporary better or worse proprietor is he 
whom the Maker has sent on that mission ; he who the best 
hitherto can educe from said lands the beneficent gifta the 
Maker endowed them with ; or, which is but another definition 
of the same person, he who leads hitherto the manfulest life 
on that bit of soil, doing, better than another yet found can 
do, the Eternal Purpose and Supreme Will there. 

And now observe, my friends, it was not Black Quashee, or 
those he represents, that made those West-India Islands what 
they are, or can, by any hypothesis, be considered to have the 
right of growing pumpkins there. For countless ages, since 
I^Miy first monmtHd oozy, on the back of earthquakes, from 
their dark bed in the Ocean deeps, and reeking saluted the 
tropical Sun, and ever onwards till the European white man 
first saw them some three short centuries ago, those Islands 
iuui prodnced mere jnnglt, savagery, poison-repriles and 
SWftHip-malario ■ «1I t^" whi< European first saw them, th^ 
Hit no 4 — U ( noble elements of cinnamon, 

1 gray, Iyii% all asleep, waiting 
should say to them, Awake t Till 
1 the sounding of the Tramp of 
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Doom, they might have lain so, had Quashee and the like dt 
him been the only artists in the game. Swamps, fever-jon^ei^ 
man-eating Caribs, rattlesnakes, and reeking waste and putre- 
faction, this had been the produce of them under the incompe- 
tent Caribal (what we call Cannibal) possessors, till that time; 
and Quashee knows, himself, whether ever he could have 
introduced an improvement. Him, had he by a miraculous 
chance been wafted thither, the Caribals would have eaten, 
rolling him as a fat morsel under their tongue ; for him, tiU 
the sounding of the Trump of Doom, the rattlesnakes and 
savageries would have held on their way. It was not he, 
then ; it was another than he I Never by art of his could one 
pumpkin have grown there to solace any human throat ; 
nothing but savagery and reeking putrefaction could have 
grown there. These plentiful pumpkins, I say therefore, are 
not his : no, they are another's ; they are his only nnder 
conditions. Conditions which Exeter Hall, for the present, 
has forgotten ; but which Nature and the Eternal* Powers 
have by no manner of means forgotten, but do at all moments 
keep in mind ; and, at the right moment, will, with the due 
impressiveness, perhaps in a rather terrible manner, bring 
again to our mind also I 

If Quashee will not honestly aid in bringing out those 
sugars, cinnamons and nobler products of the West-Indian 
Islands, for the benefit of all mankind, then I say neither 
will the Powers permit Quashee to continue growing pump- 
kins there for his own lazy benefit ; but will shear him out, 
by and by, like a lazy gourd overshadowing rich ground ; him 
and all that partake with liim, — perhaps in a very terrible 
aianner. For, under favor of Exeter Hall, the " terrible man- 
ner " is not yet quite extinct with the Destinies in this Uni- 
verse; nor will it quite cease, I apprehend, for soft souwder 
or philanthropic stump-oratory now or henceforth. No ; the 
gods wish besides pumpkins, that spices and valuable prod- 
ucts be grown in their West Indies ; thus much they have 
declared in so making the West Indies : — infinitely more they 
wish, that manful industrious men occupy their West Indiefl^ 
not indolent two-legged oattU\ however '^ happy" over their 
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abundant pumpkins I Both these things, we may be assured, 
the immortal gods have decided upon, passed their eternal 
Act of Parliament for : and both of them, though all terres- 
trial Parliaments and entities oppose it to the death, shall be 
done. Quashee, if he will not help in bringing out the spices, 
will get himself made a slave again (which state will be a 
little less ugly than his present one), and with beneficent whip, 
since other methods avail not, will be compelled to work. 

Or, alas, let him look across to Haiti, and trace a far sterner 
prophecy I Let him, by his ugliness, idleness, rebellion, banish 
all White men from the West Indies, and make it all one 
Haiti,— with little or no sugar growing, black Peter exter- 
minating black Paul, and where a garden of the Hesperides 
might be, nothing but a tropical dog-kennel and pestiferous 
jungle, — does he think that will forever continue pleasant to 
gods and men ? I see men, the rose-pink cant all peeled away 
from them, land one day on those black coasts ; men sent by 
the Laws of this Universe, and inexorable Course of Things ; 
men hungry for gold, remorseless, fierce as the old Buccaneers 
were; and a doom for Quashee which I had rather not con- 
template! The gods are long-suffering; but the law from 
the beginning was. He that will not work shall perish from 
the earth ; and the patience of the gods has limits I 

Before the West Indies could grow a pumpkin for any 
Negro, how much Eui'opean heroism had to spend itself in 
obscure battle ; to sink, in mortal agony, before the jungles, 
the putrescences and waste savageries could become arable, 
and the Devils be in some measure chained there ! The 
West Indies grow pine-apples, and sweet fruits, and spices ; 
we hope they will one day grow beautiful Heroic human Lives 
too, which is surely the ultimate object they were made for : 
beautiful souls and brave; si^es, poets, what not; making 
the Earth nobler round them, as their kindred from of old 
have been doing; true "splinters of the old Harz Rock;" 
heroic white men, worthy to be called old Saxons, browned 
with a mahogany tint in those new climates and conditions. 
But under the soil of Jamaica, before it could even produce 
spices or any pumpkin, the bones of many thousand British 
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men had to be laid. Brave Colonel Fortescue, brave Colooel 
Sedgwick, brave Colonel Brayue, — the dust of many thousand 
strong old English hearts lies there ; worn down swiftly in 
feightful travail, chaining the Devils, which were manifold. 
Heroic Blake contributed a bit of his life to that Jamaica. 
A bit of the great Protector's own life lies there; beneath 
those pumpkins lies a bit of the life that was Oliver Crom- 
well's, How the great Protector would have rejoiced to 
think, that all this was to issue in growing pumpkins to keep 
Qiiashee in a comfortably idle condition ! No ; that is not the 
ultimate issue ; not that. 

The West-Indian Whites, so soon as this bewUdermeot of 
philanthropic and other jargon abates from them, and their 
poor eyes get to discern a little what the Facts are and what 
the Laws are, will strike into another course, I apprehend ! 
I apprehend they will, as a preliminary, resolutely refiue to 
permit the Black man any privilege whatever of pumpkins 
till he agree for work in return. Not a square inch of soil 
in those fruitful Isles, purchased by British blood, shall any 
Black man hold to grow pumpkins for him, except on terms 
that are &ir towards Britain. Fair ; see that they be not 
unfair, not towards ourselves, and still more, not towards him. 
For injustice is forever accursed : and precisely our unfairness 
towards the enslaved Black man has — by inevitable revul- 
sion and fated turn of the wheel — brought about these pres- 
ent confusions. 

Fair towards Britain it will be, that Quaehee give work for 
privilege to grow pumpkins. Not a pumpkin, Quashee, not 
a square yard of soil, till you agree to do the State so many 
days of service. Annually that soil will grow you pumpkins ; 
but annually also, without fail, shall you, for the owner thereof, 
do your appointed days of labor. The State has plenty of 
waste soil ; but the State will religiously give you none of it 
on other terms. The State wants sugar from these Islands, 
and means to have it ; wants virtuous industry in these Islands, 
and must have it. The State demands of you such serrioe 
as will bring these results, this latter result which iDOlodflS 
alL Not a Black Ireland, by immigration, and 1 
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black supply for the demand ; not that, — may the gods for- 
bid I— but a regulated West Indies, with black working popu- 
lation in adequate numbers ; all " happy," if they find it 
possible ; and not entirely unbeautiful to goda and men, which 
latter result they miut find possible l All " happy " enough ; 
that is to say, all working according to the faculty they have 
got, making a little more divine this Earth which the gods 
have given them. Is there any other "happiness," — if it 
be not that of pigs fattening daily to the slaughter ? So will 
the State speak by and by. 

Any poor idle BUck man, any idle White man, rich or poor, 
is a mere eye-sorrow to the State ; a perpetual blister on the 
skin of the State. The State is taking measures, some of them 
rather extensive, in Europe at this very time, and already, as 
in Paris, Berlin and elsewhere, rather tremendous measures, to 
get its rich white men set to work ; for alas, they also have 
long sat Negro-like up to the ears in pumpkin, regardless of 
" work," and of a world all going to waate for their idleness ! 
Extensive measures, I say ; and already (as, in all European 
lands, this scandalous Year of street-barricades and fugitive 
sham-kings exhibits) tremendous measures ; for the thing is 
urgent to be done. 

The thing must be done everywhere ; must is the word. 
Only it is so terribly difficult to do ; and will take geneistions 
yet, this of getting our rich European white men " set to work " I 
But yours in the West Indies, my obscnre Black friends, your 
work, and the getting of you set to it, is a simple affair ; and 
by diligence, the West-Indian legislatures, and Royal govern- 
ors, setting their faces fairly to the problem, will get it done. 
You are not " slaves " now ; nor do I wish, if it can be avoided, 
to see you slavesagain : but decidedly you will have to be ser- 
vants to those that are bom wiser than you, that are bom 
lords of you; servants to the Wliites, if they tirn (as what mor- 
tal can doubt they are ?) bom wiser than you. That, you may 
depend on it, my obscure Black friends, is .ind was always the 
Law of the World, for you and for all men : To be servants, 
Ute more foolish of us to the more wise ; and only sorrow, 
futility and disappointment will betide both, till both in some 
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approximate degree get to cooform to the same. HeaTeiA 
laws are not lepeal&ble by Earth, howerer Earth may try, 

— and it has been trying hard, in some directiona, of late! 
I say, no well-being, and in the end no being at all, will be 
possible for you or us, if the law of Heaven is not complied 
with. And if " slave " mean essentially " servant hired for 
life," — for life, or by a contract of long continnance and not 
easily dissoluble, — I ask once more, Whether, in all hnman 
things, the "contract of long continuance " is not precisely the 
contract to be desired, wer« the right terms once found for it? 
Servant hired for life, were the right terms once found, which 
I do not pretend they are, seems to me much preferable to 
servant hired for the month, or by contract dissoluble in a 
day. What that amounts to, we have known, and our thirty 
thousand Distressed Astronomers have known ; and we don't 
want that I [^Some assent m the small remiuini of an avdienot. 
" SilmuM I " from the Chair.'] 

To state articulately, and put into practical Law-books, what 
on all sides is fiiir from the West-Indian White to the West- 
Indian Black; what relations the Eternal Maker has estab- 
lished between these two creatures of Hia; what He has 
written down with intricate but ineffaceable record, legible to 
candid human insight, in the respective qualities, strengths, 
necessities and capabilities of each of the two: this, as I told 
the Hon. Hickory my Carolina correspondent, will be a long 
problem; only to be solved by continuous human endeavor, 
and earnest eSort gradually perfecting itself as experience 
auooessively yields new light to it. This will be to "Jind the 
right terms;" terms of a contract that will endure, and be 
sanctioned by Heaven, and obtain prosperity on Earth, b^ 
tween the two. A long problem, terribly neglected hitherto j 

— whence these West-Indian sorrows, and Exeter-Hall man- 
Btrosities, just nowl But a problem iThich must be entered 
upon, and by degrees be oomple I. A frolilem which, I think, 
the English People also, if thej 'an to retain human Colonies, 
and not Black Irelan in i to the Wbit<^ cannot begin 
too soon. What are 
White, their mutual < 
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them both; irfaat human laws will assiet both to comply more 
and more with these ? The solution, only to be gained by 
earnest endeavor, and sincere reading of experience, such as 
haTfl never yet been bestowed on it, is not yet here ; the solu- 
tion is perhaps still distant But some approximation to it, 
▼arions real approximations, could be made, and must be made : 
— this of declaring that Negro and White are unrelated, loose 
from one another, on a footing of perfect equality, and sub- 
ject to no law but that of supply -and -demand according to the 
Dismal Science; this, which contradicts the palpablest facts, 
is clearly no solution, but a cutting of the knot asunder ; and 
every hour we persist in this is leading us towards tfusolution 
instead of solution ! 

What, then, is practically to be done by us poor English 
with our Demerara and other blacks ? Well, in such a mess 
as we have made there, it is not easy saying what is first to be 
done I But all this of perfect equality, of cntting quite loose 
from one another ; all this, with " immigration loan," " happi- 
ness of black peasantry," and the other melancholy stuff that 
has followed from it, will first of all require to be undone, and 
the ground cleared of it, by way of preliminary to "doing"! 
After that there may several things be possible. 

Alnady one hears of Black Adaeripti glelice ; which seems a 
promising arrangement, one of the first to suggest itself in 
snoh a complicacy. It appears the Dutch Blacks, in Java, are 
already a kind of Adteripts, after the manner of the old Euro- 
pean serfs ; bound, by royal authority, to give so many days 
of work » year. Is not this something like a real approziraa- 
tioB; the first step towards all manner of such? Wherever, 
in British territory, there exists a Black man, and needful 
work to the just extent is not to he got out of him, such a law, 
in defect of better, should bo brought to bear upon said Black 
man ! How many laws of like purport, conceivable some of 
them, might be brought to bear upon the Black man and the 
White, with all despatch by way of solution instead of disso- 
lution to their complicated ca just now 1 On the whole, it 
<Kight to be rendered poBsible ought it not, for White men to 
£la^ ueo, wid in •■ just manner to command 
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Black nieu; and produce West-Indian f ruitfulness by means of 
them ? West-Indian fruitfulness will need to be produced. If 
the English cannot find the method for that, tiiey may rest 
assured there will another come (Brother Jonathan or still 
another) who can. He it is whom the gods will bid continue 
in the West Indies; bidding us ignominiously, ''Depart^ ye 
quack-ridden, incompetent ! " — 

One other remark, as to the present Trade in Slaves, and to 
our suppression of the same. If buying of Black war-eaptiyes 
in Africa, and bringing them over to the Sugar-Islands for sale 
again be, as I think it is, a contradiction of the Laws of this 
Universe, let us heartily pray Heaven to end the practice ; let 
us ourselves help Heaven to end it, wherever the opportunitj 
is given. If it be the most flagrant and alarming contradiction 
to the said Laws which is now witnessed on this Earth ; so 
flagrant and alarming that a just man cannot exist, and follow 
his affairs, in the same Planet with it; why, then indeed — 
But is it, quite certainly, such ? Alas, look at that group of 
unsold, unbought, unmarketable Irish " free " citizens, dying 
there in the ditch, whither my Lord of Kackrent and the oon^ 
stitutional sheriffs have evicted them; or at those "divine 
missionaries," of the same free country, now traversing, with 
rags on back, and child on each arm, the principal thorou^- 
fares of London, to tell men what "freedom " really is ; — and 
admit that there may be doubts on that point ! But if it is, I 
say, the most alarming contradiction to the said Laws which 
is now witnessed on this earth ; so flagrant a contradiction that 
a just man cannot exist, and follow his affairs, in the same 
Planet with it, then, sure enough, let us, in God's name, fling 
aside all our affairs, and hasten out to put an end to it, as the 
first thing the Heavens want us to do. By all manner of 
means. This thing done, the Heavens will prosper all other 
things with us ! Not a doubt of it, — provided your premise 
be not doubtful. 

But now, furthermore, give me leave to ask, Whether the 
way of doing it is this somewhat surprising one, of trying to 
blockade the Contineut of Africa itself, and to watch slave- 
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ships along that extremely extensive and unwholesome coast 7 
The enterprise is very gigantic ; and proves hitherto as futile 
as any enterprise has lately done. Certain wise men once, 
before this, set about confining the cuckoo by a big circular 
wall; but they could not manage it! — Watch the coast of 
Africa ? That is a very long Coast ; good part of the Coast 
of the terraqueous Globe ! And the living centres of this 
slave mischief, the live coals that produce all this world-wide 
smoke, it appears, lie simply in two points, Cuba and Brazil, 
which are perfectly accessible and manageable. 

If the Laws of Heaven do authorize you to keep the whole 
world in a pother about this question ; if you really can appeal 
to the Almighty God iipon it, and set common interests, and 
terrestrial considerations, and common sense, at defiance in 
behalf of it, — why, in Heaven's name, not go to Cuba and 
Brazil with a sufficiency of Seventy-fours ; and signify to those 
nefarious countries : " Nefarious countries, your procedure on 
the Negro Question is too bad ; see, of all the solecisms now sub- 
mitted to on Earth, it is the most alarming and transcendent, 
and, in fact, is such that a just man cannot follow his affairs 
any longer in the same Planet with it. You clearly will not, you 
nefarious populations, for love or fear, watching or entreaty, 
respect the rights of the Negro enough ; — wherefore we here, 
with our Seventy-fours, are come to be King over you, and will 
on the spot henceforth see for ourselves that you do it I " 

Why not, if Heaven do send us ? The thing can be done ; 
easily, if you are sure of that proviso. It can be done : it is 
the way to " suppress the Slave-trade ; *' and so far as yet 
appears, the one way. 

Most thinking people, — if hen-stealing prevail to a plainly 
unendurable extent, will you station police-officers at every 
hen-roost ; and keep them watching and cruising incessantly 
to and fro over the Parish, in the unwholesome dark, at enor- 
mous expense, with almost no effect ? Or will you not try 
rather to discover where the fox's den is, and kill the fox I 
Which of those two things will you do ? Most thinking peo- 
ple, you know the fox and his den ; there he is, — kill him, and 
discharge your cruisers and police-watchers ! — \Lau(jUter.'\ 
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my friends, I feel there is an immense fund of HQina& 
Stupidity circulating among us, and muoh clogging our affiun 
for some time past I A certain man has called us, ^^ of aS 
peoples the wisest in action ; " but he added, '^ the stupidtil 
in speech : " — and it is a sore thing, in these ooBstitutioiial 
times, times mainly of uniyersal Parliamentary and other 
Eloquence, that the ''speakers " have all first to emit, in audi 
tumultuous volumes, their human stupor, as the indispensable 
preliminary, and everywhere we must first see that and its 
results ott^i before beginning any business. — (I!g^icU MS) 
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TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEABS AGO* 

DUELLING. 

Duelling, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, was very preyalent ; 
nor has it abated in King James's. It is one of the sincerities 
of Human Life, which bursts through the thickest-quilted 
formulas; and in Korse^Pagan, in Christian, New-Christian, 
and all manner of ages, will, one way or the other, oontrive 
to show itself. 

A background of wrath, which can be stirred up to the 
murderous infernal pitch, does lie in every man, in every 
creature ; this is a fact which cannot be contradicted ; — which 
indeed is but another phasis of the more general fact, that 
every one of us is a Sdf, that every one of us calls himself /. 
How can you be a Self, and not have tendencies to self-defence ! 
This background of wrath, — which surely ought to blaze out 
as seldom as possible, and then as nobly as possible, — may be 
defined as no other than the general radical fire, in its least- 
elaborated shape, whereof Life itself is composed. Its least- 
elaborated shape, this flash of accursed murderous rage ;-— -as 
the glance of mother's-love, and all intermediate warmths and 
energies and genialities, are the same element ^ef^er elaborated. 
Certainly the elaboration is an immense matter, — indeed, is 
the whole matter ! But the figure, moreover, under which 
your infernal element itself shall make its appearance, nobly 
or else ignobly, is very significant. From Indian Tomahawks, 
from Irish Shillelahs, from Arkansas Bowie-knives, up to a 

^ Found receotljr in Leigh Hunt'i Journal, Not. 1, 8, 6 (Satnrday, 7Ui 

I>oc«mb«r, 1850 et seqq.). Said there to be " from a Waste-paper Bag*' of 

mine. Apparently some fmction of a certain Bfittonf (Failure of A HittOfy) ff 

Jama /.. of wluch I have indistinct recollectiont. lNot$ of 1857.) 
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deliberate Norse Rolmgang, to any civilized Wager of Bat 
the distance is great. 

Certain small fractions of events in this kind, which give 
a direct glance into Human Existence in those days, are ] 
haps, in the dim scarcity of all events that are not dead \ 
torpid, worth snatching from the general leaden haze of 
erudite friend, and saving from bottomless Nok for a while 



Na L 

HOLLES OF HAUGHTON. 

John Holles, Esquire, or, to speak property; Sir Jc 

Holies, of Haughton, in Notts ; the same Sir John whom we s 
lately made Comptroller of the Prince's Household; — an ind 
nant man, not without some relation to us here : John Hoi 
indignantly called it " political simony" this selling of honoi 
which indeed it was : but what then ? It was doable, it n 
done for others ; it was desirable to John also, who possen 
the requisite cash. He was come of London citizens, h 
got broad lands and manors, Haughton, Erby and others ; h 
wealth in abundance, — ''his father used to keep a troop 
players : *' he now, in this epoch, for a consideration of £10,0( 
gets himself made Earl of Clare. We invite our readers 
look back some twoscore years upon his history, and noti 
slightly the following circumstances there. 

John Holles, Esquire, of Haughton, in Notts, a youth 
fortune, spirit and accomplishment, who had already seen s< 
vice under the Veres, the Frobishers, by land and sea, did 
1591, in his twenty-sixth year, marry his fair neighbor, Am 
Stanhope ; — Mistress Anne Stanhope, daughter of Sir Thorn 
Stanhope, in those parts, from whom innumerable Chest* 
fields, Harringtons and other Stanhopes extant to this ve 
day descend. This fair Anne Stanhope, beautiful in her fi 
dingales and antiquarian head-gear, had been the lady of Jd 
HoUes's heart iu those old times ; and he married her, thinkii 
it no harm. But the Shrewsburys, of Worksop, took offen 
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at it. In his father's time, who kept the troop of players and 
did other things, John Holies had been bespoken for a daugh- 
ter of the Shrewsburys ; and now here has he gone over to 
the Stanhopes, enemies of the house of Shrewsbury. Ill blood 
in consequence; ferment of high humors; a Montague-and- 
Capulet business; the very retainers, on both sides, biting 
thumbs at one another. 

' Pudsey, a retainer on the Shrewsbury Worksop side, bit his 
thumb at Orme, a retainer on the Holies Haughton side ; was 
called out with drawn rapier ; was slain on the spot, like fiery 
Tybalt, and never bit his thumb more. Orme, poor man, was 
tried for murder; but of course the HoUeses and the Stan- 
hopes could not let him be hanged ; they made interest, they 
f ee'd law-counsel, — they smuggled him away to Ireland, and 
he could not be hanged. Whereupon Grcrvase Markham, a 
passably loose-tongued, loose-living gentleman, sworn squire- 
of-dames to the Dowager of Shrewsbury, took upon himself 
to say publicly, " That John Holies was himself privy to 
Pudsey's murder ; that John Holies himself, if justice were 
done — !" And thereupon John Holies, at Haughton, in Notts, 
special date not given, presumable date 1594 or '95, indited 
this emphatic Note, already known to some readers : — 

*^ For Gervase Markham, 

"Whereas you have said that I was guilty of that villany 
of Orme in the death of Pudsey, I aflfirm that you lie, and lie 
like a villain; which I shall be ready to make good upon 
yourself, or upon any gentleman my equal living. — 

"John Holles.'* 

(xervase Markham, called upon in this emphatic way, an- 
swered, " Yes, he would fight ; certainly ; — and it should be 
in Worksop Park, on such a day as would suit Holies best" 
Worksop Park ; locked Park of the Shrewsbury ! Holies, 
being in his sound wits, cannot consent to fight there; and 
Markham and the world silently insinuate, " Are you subject 
to niceties in your fighting, then ? Readier, after all, with 
your tongue than with your rapier ? " These new intolera- 
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bilities John Holies had to pocket as he could, to keep daae 
in the scabbardi beside his rapier, till perhaps a day would 
come. 

Time went on : John Holies had a son ; then, in 1097, a 
second son, Denzil by name. Denzil Holies, Oliver Crois- 
well's Denzil : yes^ reader, this is he ; come into the world 
not without omens ! For at his christening, Lady Stanhope, 
glad matron, came as grandmother and godmother ; and Holies, 
like a dutiful son-in-law, escorted her homewards through the 
Forest again. Forest of merry Sherwood, where Bobin Hood 
and others used to inhabit; that way lies their road. And 
now, riding so towards Shelton House, through the glades of 
Sherwood, whom should they chance to meet but Gervaie 
Markham also ambling along, with some few in his compaiqrl 
Here, then, had the hour arrived. 

With slight salutation and time of day, the two partieB 
passed on : but Holies, with conyenient celerity, took leave of 
his mother-in-law: ''Adieu, noble Madam, it is all straight 
road now!" Waving a fond adieu, Holies gallops back 
through Sherwood glades ; overtakes Markham ; with brief 
emphasis, bids him dismount, and stand upon his guard. And 
so the rapiers are flashing and jingling in the Forest of Sher- 
wood ; and two men are flourishing and fencing, their intents 
deadly and not charitable. "Markham," cried Holies, "guard 
yourself better, or I shall spoil you presently ; " for Mark- 
ham, thrown into a flurry, fences ill ; in fact, rather capers 
and flourishes than fences ; his antagonist standing steady in 
his place the while, supple as an eel, alert as a serpent, and 
with a sting in him too. See, in few passes, our alert Holies 
has ended the capering of Markham ; has pierced and spitted 
him through the lower abdominal regions, in very important 
quarters of the body, "coming out at the small of the back"! 
That, apparently, will do for Markham ; loose-tongued, loose- 
living Gervase ^Markham lies low, having got enough. Visible 
to us there, in the glades of ancient Sherwood, in the depthi 
of long-vanished years ! Dryasdust, was there not a Hu- 
man Existence going on there too ; of hues other than tht 
leaden-hazy ? The fruit-trees looked all leafy, Uoasoi&yi af 
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emdite friend, and the Life-tree Igdrasil which fills this Uni- 
▼erse ; and they had not yet rotted to brown peat ! Torpid 
events shall be simply damnable^ and oontinually claim obliTion 
irom all souls ; but the smallest fractions of events not torpid 
shall be welcome. John Holies, '' with his man Acton/' leav- 
ing Markham in this sated condition, ride home to Haughton 
with questionable thoughts. 

Nevertheless Markham did not die. He was carried home 
to Worksop, pale, hopeless ; pierced in important quarters of 
the body: and the Earl of Shrewsbury <^ gathered a hundred 
retainers to apprehend Holies ; " and contrariwise the Earl of 
Shefi&eld came to Haughton with fifty retainers to protect 
Holies; — and in the mean while Markham began to show 
symptoms of recovering, and the retainers dispersed them- 
selves again. The Doctor declared that Markham would live ; 
but that, — but that — Here, we will suppose, the Doctor 
tragi-comically shook his head, pleading the imperfections of 
language ! Markham did live long after ; breaking several of 
the commandments, but keeping one of them it is charitably 
believed. For the rest, having "vowed never to eat supper 
nor to take the sacrament" till he was revenged on Holies, he 
did not enjoy either of those consolations in this world. ^ 

Such doings went forward in Sherwood Forest and in our 
English Life-arena elsewhere ; the trees being as yet all green 
and leafy. 



No. IL 

CROTBON RACES. 

Sardanapalus Hat, and other Scotch favorites of King 
James, have transiently gleamed athwart us ; their number is 
in excess, not in defect. These hungry magnificent individ- 
uals, of whom Sardanapalus Hay is one, and supreme Car an- 
other, are an eye-sorrow to English subjects ; and sour looks, 

1 The above facte are given in Gerrase HoIlaa'B BCaniuerlpt Memein oj 
fiW FamHy o/HoUe$ (in Biayraphia Britanmra, } Holtos) ; a BianiiKript wWch 
■ome of onr Dryasdost Societies ought to pnnt. 
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bitter gibes^ followed by duels within and without the Tergt, 
keep his Majesty's pacificatory hand in use. How many duels 
has he soldered up^ with difficulty : for the English are of a 
grim humor when soured ; and the Scotch too are fierce and 
proud ; and it is a truculent swashbuckler age, ready with its 
stroke, in whatever else it may be wanting. 

Scotch Maxwell, James Maxwell, Usher of the Black or 
some kind of Kod, did he not, in his insolent sardonic way, 
of which he is capable, take a certain young tastefully dizened 
English gentleman by the bandstring, nay perhaps by the ear- 
ring and its appendage, by some black ribbon in or abont the 
ear ; and so, by the ribbon, lead him out from the Royal Pres- 
ence, -^ as if he had been a nondescript in Natural History; 
some tame rabbit, of unusual size and aspect^ with ribbon in 
its earl Such touches of sardonic humor please me little. 
The Four Inns of Court were in deadly emotion ; and fash- 
ionable Young England in general demanded satisfaction, 
with a growl that was tremendous enough. Sardonic Max- 
well had to apologize in the completest manner, — and be 
more wary in future how he led out fashionable young gen- 
tlemen. 

"Beati pacifidy Happy are the peacemakers," said his 
Majesty always. Good Majesty ; shining examples of justice 
too he is prepared to afford ; and has a snarl in him which 
can occasionally bite. Of Crichton Lord Sanquhar, from the 
pleasant valley of Nith, — how the Fencing-master accident- 
ally pricked an eye out of him, and he forgave it ; how, much 
wrought upon afterwards, he was at last induced to have the 
Fencing-master assassinat-ed ; — and to have himself executed 
in Palaceyard in consequence, and his two assassin servants 
hanged in Fleet Street; rough Border serving-raen of all 
work, too unregardful of the gallows: of this unadmirable 
Crichton the whole world heard, not without pity, and can 
still hear.* 

This of Croydon Races, too, if we read old Osborne with 
reflection, will become significant of many things. How the 
taces were going on, a new delightful invention of that age ; 

1 State Trials. 
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and Croydon Heath was populous with multitudes come to 
see ; and between James Kamsay of the Dalhousie Kamsays, 
and Philip Herbert of the Montgomery Herberts, there rose 
sudden strife; sharp passages of wit^ — ending in a sharp 
stroke of Ramsay's switch over the crown and face of my 
Lord Montgomery^ the great Earl of Pembroke's brother, and 
himself capable to be Earl Pembroke ! It is a fact of the most 
astonishing description : undeniable, — though the exact date 
and circumstances will now never be discoyered in this world. 
It is all vague as cloud, in old Osborne; lies ofiF or on, within 
sight of Prince Henry's Pageant; exact date of it never to be 
known. Yet is it well recognizable as distant ill-defined land, 
and no cloud ; not dream but astonishing fact. Can the reader 
sufficiently admire at it ? The honorable Philip Herbert, of 
the best blood of England, here is he switched over the crown 
by an accursed Scotch Ramsay I We hear the swift-stinging 
descent of the ignominious horse-switch; we see the swift- 
blazing countenances of gods and men. 

Instantaneous shriek, as was inevitable, rises near and far : 
The Scotch insolence, Scotch pride and hunger, Scotch dam- 
nability! And "a cripple man, with only the use of three 
fingers," crooked of shape, hot of temper, rode about the field 
with drawn dagger ; urging in a shrill manner, that wo should 
prick every Scotch lown of them home to their own beggarly 
country again, or to the Devil, — ofiF Croydon Heath, at least. 
The name of this shrill individual, with dagger grasped 
between two fingers and a thumb, was " John Pinchback " or 
Pinchbeck ; and appears here in History, with something like 
golden lustre, for one moment and no more. " Let us break- * 
fast on them at Croydon," cries Pinchbeck, in a shrill, inspired 
manner ; " and sup on them at London ! " The hour was really 
ominous. But Philip Herbert, beautiful young man, himself 
of infirm temper and given to strokes, stood firmly dissuasive : 
he is in the King's service, how shall he answer it ; he was 
himself to blame withal. And young Edward Sackville is, 
with his young friend Bruce of Kinloss, firmly dissuasive; 
it is the Bruce whom we saw at the chapel-door, stepping out 
a new-made knight, now here with Sackville; dear friends 
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these, not always to be friends! But for th« present the; 
are firmly dissuasive; all considerata persons are dissuasive. 
Pinchbeck's dagger brandishes itself iu vain. 

Sits the wind so, Pinchbeck 7 Sidney's sister, Pembroks's 
mother: this is her son, and he stands a switch? — Yes, in| 
shrill crook-backed friend, to avoid huge riot and calamit)', 
he does so: and 1 see a massive nobleness in the man, whicb 
thou, egregious cock of bantam, wilt never in this world com- 
prehend, but only crow over in thy shrill way. Ramsay and 
the Scots, and all persons, rode home unharmed that nij^t; 
and my shrill friend gradually composed himself again. 
Philip Herbert may expect knighthoods, lordhoods, conrt- 
promotiflns : neither did his heroic mother " tear her hair,'' 
I think, to any great extent, — except in the imaginations of 
Osborne, Pinchbeck and such like. 

This was the scene of Croydon Baces; a fact, and signifi- 
cant of many facts, that liangs out for us like a cload4slaod, 
and is not cloud.' 



SIB TROMAB DUTTON AND SIB HATTON CHKBK. 

His Majesty, as I perceive in spite of calumnies, wag not a 
"coward;" see how he behaved in the Gowrie GonspiTscy and 
elsewhere. But he knew the value, to all persoDS, and to all 
interests of persons, of a whole skin; how unthrifty every^ 
where is any solution of oontinnity, if it can be avoided! Ht 
struggled to preside paoifl lyovpr an age of some ferocity 
much given to wrangling. ? here, if poasiblf : skins wew 

not made for mere sli' alaslttiigl You that a 

war, cannot you uo abn ''ffht fr'"Tapi«t Spi 

Over in the Nethcrlan iT ^tlitilW 

You that are of ruffling 1 " ' 

' Franris Oflborne'a Trndiiion 
'(Reprinted in Sir Walter Scott'« 
Mil), pp. 230-237. 
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together; make yourselves colonels orer them; go to the 
NetherlamlSy and light your bellyful ! 

Which accordingly many do, earning deathless war-laurels 
Cor the moment ; and have done, and will continue doing, in 
those generations. Our gallant Veres, Earl of Oxford and the 
others, it has long been their way : gallant Cecily to be called 
Earl of Wimbledon ; gallant Sir John Burroughs, gallant Sir 
Hatton Cheek, — it is still their way. Deathless military 
renowns are gathered there in this manner; deathless for the 
moment Did not Ben Jonson, in his young hard days, bear 
snns very manfully as a private soldado there? Ben, who 
now writeft learned plays and court-masks as Poet Laureate, 
served manfully with pike and sword there for his groat a day 
with rations. And once when a Spanish soldier came strut- 
ting forward between the lines, flourishing his weapon, and 
defying all persons in general, — Ben stept forth, as I hear ; ^ 
fenced that braggart Spaniard, since no other would do it ; 
and ended by soon slitting him in two^ and so silencing him ! 
Ben's war-tuck, to judge by the flourish of his pen, must have 
had a very dangerous stroke in it 

^Swashbuckler age," we said; but the expression was in- 
correct, except as a figure. Bucklers went out fiffy years ago, 
''about the twentieth of Queen Elisabeth;" men do not now 
swash with them, or fight in that way. Iron armor has mostly 
gone out, except in mere pictures of soldiers: King James 
sud, It was an excellent invention ; you oonid get no harm in 
it, and neither could you do any. Bucklers, either for horse 
or foot are quite gone. Yet old Mr. Stowe, good chronicler, 
can recollect when every gentleman had his buckler: and 
at length every serving-man and City dandy. Smithfield, — 
still a waste field, full of puddles in wet weather, — was in 
those days full of buckler-duels, every Sunday and holiday in 
the dry season ; and was called RufBan's Rig, or some such 
name. 

A man, in those days, bought his buckler, of gilt leather and 
wood, at the haberdasher's ; " hung it over hi«! >»ai5k, by a straf 
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fastened to the pommel of his sword in front." Elegant men 
showed what taste, or sense of poetic beauty, was in them, 
by the fashion of their buckler. With Spanish beaver, with 
starched ruff, and elegant Spanish cloak, with elegant buckler 
hanging at his back, a man, if his moustachios and boots were 
in good order, stepped forth with some satisfaction. Full of 
strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; a decidedly truca- 
lent-looking figure. Jostle him in the street thoroughfares, 
accidentally splash his boots as you pass, — by Heaven, the 
buckler gets upon liis arm, the sword flashes in his fist, with 
oaths enough; and you too being ready, there is a noise! 
Clink, clank, death and fury; all persons gathering round, 
and new quarrels springing from this one! And Dogberry 
comes up with the town-guard ? And the shopkeepers hastily 
close their shops? Nay, it is hardly necessary, says Mr. 
Howe : these buckler-fights amount only to noise, for most 
part ; the jingle of iron against tin and painted leather. Baf- 
fling swashers strutting along, with big oaths and whiskers, 
delight to pick a quarrel ; but the rule is, you do not thrust, 
you do not strike below the waist ; and it was oftenest a dry 
duel — mere noise, as of working tinsmiths, with profane 
swearing! Empty vaporing bully-rooks and braggarts, they 
encumber the thoroughfare^ mainly. Dogberry and Verges 
ought to apprehend them. I have seen, in Smithfield on a 
dry holiday, "thirty of them on a side," fighting and hammer- 
ing as if for life ; and was not at the pains * to look at them, 
the blockheads ; their noise as the mere beating of old kettles 
to me! 

The truth is, serving-men themselves, and City apprentices, 
had got bucklers ; and the duels, no death following, ceased to 
be sublime. About fifty years ago, serious men took to fight- 
ing with rapiers, and the buckler fell away. Holies in Sher- 
wood, as we saw, fought with rapier, and he soon spoiled 
MarkhauL Rapier and dagger especially; that is a more 
silent duel, but a terribly serious one ! Perhaps the reader 
will like to take a view of one such serious duel in those days, 
and there witli close this desultory chapter. 

i Stowe's Chronicle, and Howe's Continuation, 1024, &c. 
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It was at the siege of Juliers, in the Netherlands wars, of 
the year 1610 ; ^ we give the date, for wars are perpetual, or 
nearly so, in the Netherlands. At one of the storm-parties 
of the siege of Juliers, the gallant Sir Hatton Cheek, above 
alluded to, a superior officer of the English force which fights 
there under my Lord Cecil, that shall be Wimbledon; the 
gallant Sir Hatton, I say, being of hot temper, superior officer, 
and the service a storm-party on some bastion or demilune, 
speaks sharp word of command to Sir Thomas Button, the 
officer under him, who also is probably of hot temper in this 
hot moment. Sharp word of command to Dutton; and the 
movement not proceeding rightly, sharp word of rebuke. To 
which Dutton, with kindled voice, answers something sharp; 
is answered still more sharply with voice high-flaming; — 
whereat Dutton suddenly holds in ; says merely, " He is under 
military duty here, but perhaps will not always be so ; " and 
rushing forward, does his order silently, the best he can. His 
order done, Dutton straightway lays down his commission; 
packs up, that night, and returns to England. 

Sir Hatton Cheek prosecutes his work at the siege of Juliers ; 
gallantly assists at the taking of Juliers, triumphant over all 
the bastions and half -moons there ; but hears withal that Dut- 
ton is, at home in England, defaming him as a choleric tyrant 
and so forth. Dreadful news; which brings some biliary 
attack on the gallant man, and reduces him to a bed of sick- 
ness. Hardly recovered, he despatches message to Dutton, 
That he will request to have the pleasure of his company 
with arms and seconds ready, on some neutral ground,— 

' Siege began in the latter end of July, 1610; ended victorioualy, 4th Sep- 
tember following : principal assaults were, 10th Aagnst and 14th Aagnst ; in 
one of which this affair of onra must have taken rise. Siege commanded by 
Christian of Anhalt, a famed Protestant Captain of those times. Henri IV. 
of France was assassinated while setting out for this siege ; Prince Maurice 
of Nassau was there ; " Dutch troops, French, English and German [Branden- 
burgers and Pfalz-Xeuburgers chiefly, versus Kaiser Hodolf IL and his unjust 
ieizure of the Town] fought with the greatest unity." Prelude to the Thirty- 
Tears War, and one of the principal sources of it, this Controrersy about 
Juliers. (Carl Friedrich Pauli : AUgetneine PnetisttfcAe StaaU'OeMekichte, 4to, 
Halle, 1762, ill 502-527.) 
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Calais sands for iustauoey — at an early day, if oonTsnini 
Convenient ; yeS; as dinner to the hungry ! answers Datttm; 
and time, place and oircumstances are rapidly enough agned 
upon. 

And so, on Calais sands, in a winter morning of the yeir 
1610, this is what we see, most authentically, through the hpte 
of dim Time. Two gentlemen stript to the shirt and waist- 
band ; in the two hands of each a rapier and dagger clutched; 
their looks sufficiently serious ! The seconds, having strips 
equipt, and fairly overhauled and certified them, axe justaboot 
retiring from the measured f ate-oirolCy not without indignatioa 
that they are forbidden to fight Two gentlemen in this alsrmr 
ing posture; of whom the Universe knowSy has known, snd 
will know nothing, except that they were of choleric humor, 
and assisted in the Netherlands wars! They are evidently 
English human creatures, in the height of silent fury, and 
measured circuit of fate ; whom we here audibly name onoe 
more, Sir Hatton Cheek, Sir Thomas Dutton, knights both, 
soldadoes both. Ill-fated English human creatures, what b(X<- 
rible confusion of the Pit is this ? 

Button, though in suppressed rage, the seconds about to 
withdraw, will explain some things if a word were granted 
" No words," says the other ; " stand on your guard ! *' brandish- 
ing bis rapier, grasping harder his dagger. Button, now silent 
too, is on his guard. Grood Heavens : after some brief flourish- 
ing and flashing, — the gleam of the swift clear steel playing 
madly in one's eyes, — they, at the flrst pass, plunge home on 
one another; home, with beak and claws; }iome to the veiy 
heart ! Cheek's rapier is through Button's throat from before, 
and his dagger is through it from behind, — the windpipe 
miraculously missed ; and, in the same instant, Button's rapier 
is through Cheek*s body from before, his dagger through his 
back from behind, — lungs and life not missed ; and the sec- 
onds have to advance, "pull out the four bloody weapons," 
disengage that hell-embrace of theirs. This is serious enough ! 
Cheek reels, his life fast flowing; but still rushes rabid on 
Button, who merely parries, skips ; till Cheek reels down, dead 
in his rage. ** He had a bloody burial there that morning^'* 
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says my aacieiit friend.' He will assist no more in the Nether- 
laada or other wars. 

Such scene does History disclose, as in sunbeams, as in 
blazing hell -fire, on Calais sands, in the taw winter morning; 
then drops the blanket of centuries, of everlasting Night, over 
it, and passes on else-whither. Gallant Sir Hattou Cheek lies 
buried there, and Cecil of Wimbledon, son of Burleigh, will 
have to seek another superior officer. What became of the 
living Button afterwards, I have never to this moment had 
the least hint 

' Wilaoii im Keunet), ii. (St. 




THE OPERA.* 

r** Deab p., — Not hmring anything of my own which I could oontribate (u it mt 
wish and duty) to this pious Adventure of yours, and not being able in these busy 
da}'s to get anything ready, I decide to offer you a bit of an Excerpt from thst 
singular Ctnupecttu of England, lately ¥rritten, not yet printed, by Professor 
Ezechiel Peasemeal, a distinguished American friend of mine. Dr. Peasemcel 
will excuse my printing it here. His Contpeetus^ a work of some extent, has 
already been crowned by the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Buncombe, which in- 
cludes, as you know, the chief thinkers of the New World; and it will probably 
be printed entire in their * Transactions * one day. Meanwhile let year readets 
have the first taste of it; and much good may it do them and you 1 *' — T. C] 

Music is well said to be the speech of angels ; in fact, noth- 
ing among the utterances allowed to man is felt to be so divine. 
It brings us near to the Infinite ; we look for moments, across 
the cloudy elements, into the eternal Sea of Light, when song 
leads and inspires us. Serious nations, all nations that can 
still listen to the mandate of Nature, have prized song and 
music as the highest ; as a yehicle for worship, for prophecy, 
and for whatsoever in them was divine. Their singer was a 
vatesy admitted to the council of the universe, friend of tiie 
gods, and choicest benefactor to man. 

Reader, it was actually so in Greek, in Roman, in Moslem, 
Christian, most of all in Old-Hebrew times : and if you look 
how it now is, you will find a change that should astonish you. 
Good Heavens, from a Psalm of Asaph to a seat at the London 
Opera in the Haymarket, what a road have men travelled ! 
The waste that is made in music is probably among the sad- 
dest of all our squanderings of God's gifts. Music has, for 
a long time past, been avowedly mad, divorced from sense 
and the reality of things ; and runs about now as an open 

1 Kebpsake for 1852. — The "dear P." there, I recollect, was my <^d 
friend Procter (Barry Cornwall) ; and hia " pious Adyentore " had referenot 
to that same Publication, nnder touching human circnmstanceB which had 
lately arisen. 

840 
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Bedlamite^ for a good many generations back, bragging that 
she has nothing to do with sense and reality, but with fiction 
and delirium only; and stares with unaffected amazement, 
not able to suppress an elegant burst of witty laughter, at my 
suggesting the old fact to her. 

Fact nevertheless it is, forgotten, and fallen ridiculous as it 
may be. Tyrteeus, who had a little music, did not sing Barbers 
of Seville, but the need of beating back one's country's ene- 
mies ; a most trtie song, to which the hearts of men did burst 
responsive into fiery melody, followed by fiery strokes before 
long. Sophocles also sang, and showed in grand dramatic 
rhythm and melody, not a fable but a fact, the best he could 
interpret it ; the judgments of Eternal Destiny upon the erring 
sons of men. iEschylus, Sophocles, all noble poets were priests 
as well; and sang the truest (which was also the divinest) 
they had been privileged to discover here below. To " sing 
the praise of God," that, you will find, if you can interpret 
Did words, and see what new things they mean, was always, 
wid will always be, the business of the singer. He who for- 
sakes that business, and, wasting our divinest gifts, sings the 
praise of Chaos, what shall we say of him ! 

David, king of Judah, a soul inspired by divine music and 
much other heroism, was wont to pour himself in song ; he, 
with seer's eye and heart, discerned the Godlike amid the 
Human ; struck tones that were an echo of the sphere-harmo- 
nies, and are still felt to be such. Eeader, art thou one of a 
thousand, able still to read a Psalm of David, and catch some 
echo of it through the old dim centuries ; feeling far off, in 
thy own heart, what it once was to other hearts made as thine ? 
To sing it attempt not, for it is impossible in this late time; 
only know that it once was sung. Then go to the Opera, 
and hear, with unspeakable reflections, what things men now 
sing! . . . 

Of the Haymarket Opera my account, in fine, is this : Lus- 
tres, candelabras, painting, gilding at discretion ; a hall as of 
the Caliph Alraschid, or him that commanded the slaves of the 
Lump ; a hull as if fitted up by the genu, regardless of expense. 
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Upholstery, and the outlay of human capitali could do no more. 
Artists, too, as they are called, have been got together from 
the ends of the world, regardless likewise of ezpenaey to do 
dancing and singing, some of them even geniuses in their 
craft. One singer in particular, called Coletti or some such 
name, seemed to me, by the cast of his face, by the tones of 
his Toice, bj' his general bearing, so far as I could read it, to 
be a man of deep and ardent sensibilities, of delicate intuitions, 
just sympathies ; originally an almost poetic soul, or man of 
geniuSf as we term it ; stamped by Nature as capable of far 
other work than squalling here, like a blind Samson, to make 
the Philistines sport ! 

Nay, all of them had aptitudes, perhaps of a distinguished 
kind; and must, by their own and other people's labor, haye 
got a training equal or superior in toilsomeness, earnest assidu- 
ity and patient travail to what breeds men to the most arduous 
trades. I speak not of kings, grandees, or the like show-fig- 
nres ; but few soldiers, judges, men of letters, oan have had 
such pains taken with them. The very ballet-girls, with their 
muslin saucers round them, were perhaps little short of mirao^ 
ulcus ; whirling and spinning there in strange mad vortexes, 
and then suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each upon 
her left or right great toe, with the other leg stretched out at 
an angle of ninety degrees, — as if you had suddenly pricked 
into the floor, by one of their points, a pair, or rather a mul- 
titudinous cohort, of mad restlessly jumping and clipping scis- 
sors, and so bidden them rest, with opened blades, and stand 
still, in the Devil's name ! A truly notable motion ; marvel- 
lous, almost miraculous, were not the people there so used to 
it Motion peculiar to the Opera ; perhaps the ugliest, and 
surely one of the most difficult, ever taught a female creature 
in this world. Nature abhors it ; but Art does at least admit 
it to border on the impossible. One little Cerito, or Taglioni 
the Second, that night when I was there, went bounding from 
the floor as if she had been made of Indian-rubber, or filled 
with hydrogen gas, and inclined by positive levity to bolt 
through the ceiling ; perhaps neither Semiramis nor Catherine 
the Second had bred herself so carefully. 
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Snob talent, and such martyrdom of training, gathered from 
the four winds, was now here, to do its feat and be paid for 
it. Regardless of expense, indeed ! The purse of Fortunatus 
seemed to have opened itself, and the divine art of Musical 
Sound and Ehythmio Motion was welcomed with an explosion 
of all the magnificences which the other arts, fine and coarse, 
could achieve. For you are to think of some Kossini or Bel- 
lini in the rear of it, too : to say nothing of the Stanfields, and 
hosts of scene-paiuters, machinists, engineers, enterprisers ; — 
fit to have taken Cribraltar, written the History of England, 
or reduced Ireland into Industrial Eegiments, had they so set 
their minds to it I 

Alas, and of all these notable or noticeable human talents, 
and excellent perseverances and energies, backed by mountains 
of wealth, and led by the divine art of Music and Khythm 
vouchsafed by Heaven to them and us, what was to be the 
issue here this evening ? An hour's amusement, not amusing 
either, but wearisome and dreary, to a high-dizened select 
populace of male and female persons, who seemed to me not 
much worth amusing ! Gould any one have pealed into their 
hearts once, one true thought, and glimpse of Self-vision : 
** High-dizened, most expensive persons, Aristocracy so called^ 
or Best of the World, beware, beware what proofs you are 
giving here of betterness and bestness ! " And then the salu- 
tary pang of conscience in reply: "A select populace, with 
money in its purse, and drilled a little by the posture-master : 
good Heavens ! if that were what, here and everywhere in 
God's Creation, I am ? And a world all dying because I am, 
and show myself to be, and to have long been, even that ? 
John, the carriage, the carriage ; swift ! Let me go home in 
silence, to reflection, perhaps to sackcloth and ashes ! *' This, 
and not amusement, would have profited those high-dizened 
persons. 

Amusement, at any rate, they did not get from Euterpe and 
Melpomene. These two Muses, sent for regardless of expense, 
I could see, were but the vehicle of a kind of service which I 
judged to be Paphian rather. Young beauties of both sexes 
used their opera-glasses, you could notice, not entirely l*- 
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looking at the stage. And, it must be owned, the lights in 
this explosion of all the upholsteries, and the human fine arts 
and coarse, was magical ; and made your fair one an Armida, 
— if you liked her better so. Nay, certain old Improper 
Females (of quality), in their rouge and jewels, even these 
looked some reminiscence of enchantment; and I saw this 
and the other lean domestic Dandy, with icy smile on his old 
worn face; this and the other Marquis Chatabagues, Prince 
Mahogany, or the like foreign Dignitary, tripping into the 
boxes of said females, grinning there awhile, with dyed mous- 
tachios and macassar-oil graciosity, and then tripping out 
again ; — and, in fact, I perceived that Coletti and Cerito and 
the Rythmic Arts were a mere accompaniment here. 

Wonderful to see ; and sad, if you had eyes ! Do but think 
of it. Cleopatra threw pearls into her drink, in mere waste ; 
which was reckoned foolish of her. But here had the Modem 
Aristocracy of men brought the divinest of its Arts, heavenly 
Music itself; and, piling all the upholsteries and ingenuities 
that other human art could do, had lighted them into a bonfire 
to illuminate an hour's flirtation of Chatabagues, Mahogany, 
and these improper persons ! Never in Nature had I seen 
such waste before. Coletti, you whose inborn melody, once 
of kindred, as I judged, to " the Melodies Eternal," might have 
valiantly weeded out this and the other false thing from the 
ways of men, and made a bit of Grod's Creation more melo- 
dious, — they have purchased you away from that ; chained you 
to the wheel of Prince Mahogany's chariot, and here you make 
sport for a macassar Chatabagues and his improper females 
past the prime of life! Wretched spiritual Nigger, oh, if 
you had some genius, and were not a bom Nigger with mere 
appetite for pumpkin, should you have endured such a lot ? 
I lament for you beyond all other expenses. Other expenses 
are light ; you are the Cleopatra's pearl that should not have 
been flung into Mahogany's claret-cup. And Rossini, too, and 
Mozart and Bellini — O Heavens ! when I think that Music 
too is condemned to bo iiuvd, and to burn herself, to this end, 
on such a funeral pile, — your celestial Opera-house grows 
dark and infernal to me ! Behind its glitter stalks the shadow 
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of Eternal Death; through it too, I look not "up into the 
divine eye," as Richter has it, " but down into the bottomless 
eye-socket " — not up towards Grod, Heaven, and the Throne 
of Truth, but too truly down towards Falsity, Vacuity, and 
the dwelling-place of Everlasting Despair. . . . 

Good sirs, surely I by no means expect the Opera will abolish 
itself this year or the next. But if you ask me, Why heroes 
are not born now, why heroisms are not done now ? I will 
answer you: It is a world all calculated for strangling of 
heroisms. At every ingress into life, the genius of the world 
lies in wait for heroisms, and by seduction or compulsion 
unweariedly does its utmost to pervert them or extinguish 
them. Yes ; to its Hells of sweating tailors, distressed needle- 
women and the like, this Opera of yours is the appropriate 
Heaven ! Of a truth, if you will read a Psalm of Asaph till 
you understand it, and then come hither and hear the Rossini- 
and-Coletti Psalm, you will find the ages have altered a good 
deal 

Nor do I wish all men to become Psalmist Asaphs and 
fanatic Hebrews. Far other is my wish ; far other, and wider, 
is now my notion of this Universe. Populations of stern 
faces, stern as any Hebrew, but capable withal of bursting 
into inextinguishable laughter on occasion : — do you under- 
stand that new and better form of character ? Laughter also, 
if it come from the heart, is a heavenly thing. But, at least 
and lowest, I would have you a Population abhorring phan- 
tasms ; — abhorring unveradty in all things ; and in your 
" amusements," which are voluntary and not compulsory things, 
abhorring it most impatiently of alL . • . 




NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF SCOTTISH 
PORTRAITS.' 

Jb Datid Laino, Esquire {Fellovi of the Society of Antiquaritt 
of Scotland), •'Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Cbelsba, 3d Hmr, ISM. 

Mt dear Sir, — With regard to that General ExhWHtm 
of Scottish Historical Portraits, it is certain there are nuuij 
people more quali&ed to speak than I. In fact, it has 
never been with me more than an aspiration; an ardent 
wish, rather without much hupe : to make it into an executa- 
ble project there are needed far other capacities and oppor- 
tunities than mine. However, you shall at once hear what 
my crude notions on the subject are or have been, sinoe jou 
wish it. 

First of all, then, I have to tell you, as a fact of personal 
experience, that in all my poor Historical iaveetigations it has 
been, and always is, one of the most primary wants to procnre 
a bodily likeness of the person^e inquired after ; a good For- 
trait if such exists ; failing that, even an indifferent if sincere 
one. In short, any representation, made by a faithful human 
creature, of that Pace and Figvire, which he saw with his eyes, 
and whioh I can never see with mine, is now valuable to me^ 
and much better than none at all. This, which is my own 
deep experience, I believe to be, iu a deeper or less deep degree, 
the universal one ; and that every student and reader of His* 
tory, who strives earnestly to conceive for himself what man- 
ner of Fact and Man this or the other vague Historical Namn 
can have tieen, will, as the first ami directest indication of all, 
search eagerly for a Portrait, for all the reasonable Portl»taft 

' Friatad in Pi<Krei!ingi of ihtS 
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then are ; and nerer rest till te luive made out, if possible, 
what the man's natural faoe was like. Often I have found a 
Portrait snperior in real instruction to half a dozen written 
" Biographies," as Biographies are written ; — or rather, let 
me sa;, 1 have found that the Portrait waa as a small lighted 
ctauUe by which the Biographies could for the first time be 
read, and some human interpretation be made of them ; the 
Biographied Personage no longer an empty impossible Phan* 
tasm, or distracting Aggregate of inconsistent tumors — (in 
which state, alas his usual one, he is loorik nothing to any- 
body, except it be as a dried thistle for Pedants to thrash, and 
for men to fly out of the way of), — but yielding at last some 
features which one could admit to be human. If^ezt in direct- 
ness are a man's genuine Letters, if he hare left any, and you 
can get to read them to the bottom : of course, a man's actunu 
are the most complete and indubitable stamp of him; but 
without these aids, of Portraits and Letters, they are in them- 
selves BO infinitely abstruse a stamp, and so confused by for- 
eign rumor and false tradition of them, as to be ofteneafe 
undecipherable with certainty. 

This kind of value and interest I may take as the highest 
pitch of interest there is in Historical Portraits; this, wbioh 
the zealous and studious Historian feels in them: and one 
may say, all men, just in proportion as they are " Bittoriana " 
(which every mortal is, who has a memory, and attachments 
and possessions in the Past), will feel something of the same. 
— every human crciiture, something. So that I suppose there 
is absolutely nobody so dark and dull, and eveiy-way sunk and 
stupefied, that a Series of Historical Portraits, especially of 
bis native country, would not be of real interest to him; — 
no/ I mean, as coming from himself and his own heart, not 
imaginary, and preached in upon him by the Newspapers ; 
which is An iiiiportitjit distinction. 

And all this is <\\x'\\,t apart from the artittk value of the 
Portraits (which :i,lsti is a real value, of its sort, especially for 
e alii5sc3, howev<?r exaggerated it may sometimes be) : all 
■ fal « quantity to be udded to the artistic value, whatever 
; and anneals to a &r deeper and more universal 
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pinciple in hnmait nature than the love of Pictures is. Of 
which principle some dimmet oi clearer form ma; be seen 
continually active wherever men are; — in your Antiqoariaa 
Ifoseum, for example, may be seen, giving very conspicuous 
proofo of itself, saoctioned more or less by all the world t If 
<me would buy an indisputably authentic old »hoe of William 
Wallace for hundreds of pounds, and run to look at it from all 
eodfi of Scotland, what would one give for au authentic visible 
shadow of his face, could such, by art natural or art m a gM , 
DOW be had ! 

It has always struck me that Historical Portrait-Oalleries 
far transcend in worth all other kinds of National ColleotioDB 
of Pictures whatever; that in fact they ought to exist (for 
many reasons, of all degrees of weight) in every oonntry, as 
among the most popular and cherished National Possessions : 
— and it is not a joyful reflection, but au extremely moumfol 
one, that in no country is there at present such a thing to be 
found. What Louis-Philippe may have collected, in the way 
of French Historical Portrait, at yersailles, I did not see : if 
worth much (which 1 hear it is not), it might have proved the 
best memorial left by him, one day. Chancellor Clarendon 
made a brave attempt in that kind for England ; but his House 
and " Gallery " fell all asunder, in a sad way ; and as yet there 
has been no second attempt that I can hear of. As matters 
stand, Historical Portraits abound in England ; but where they 
are, or where any individual of them is, no man knows, or can 
discover except by groping and hunting (underground, as it 
were, and like the mole !) in an almost desperate manner : even 
among the intelligent and learned of your acquaintance, yon 
inquire to no purpose. Kor is the English National Gallery 
poorer in this respect than others, — perhaps even much the 
reverse. The sad rule holds in all countries. 

In the Dresden Gallery, for instance, you find Flayings of 
Bartholomew, Flayings of Marsyas, Rapes of the Sabinee : but 
if you ask for a Portrait of Martin Luther, of Friedrudi tte 
Wise, nay even of August the Big, of Marshal Saie or poor 
Count Itriihl, you will find no satisfactory answer. In Berlio 
itself, which affects to b' a wiser cJtj', I found, not long 800^ 
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Piotore^Galleries not a few, with ancient and modem vtrHi m 
aboadance and superabundance, — whole acres of mythological 
smearing (Tower of Babel, and I know not what), by Kanlbach 
and others, still going on : but a genuine Portrait of Frederic 
the Great was a thli^ I could nowhere hear of. That is 
stiange, but that is true. I roamed through endless lines of 
Pictures J iaquired far and wide, even Sculptor Rauch could 
tell me nothing : at last it was chiefly by good luck that the 
thing I was iu quest of turned up, ■ — This I find to be one of 
the saddest of those few defects in the world which are easily 
capable of remedy : I hope you in Scotland, in the " new 
National Museum " we hear talk of, will have a good eye to 
this, and remedy it in your own case! Scotland at present is 
not worse than other countries in the point in question : but 
neither is it at all better ; and as Scotland, unlike some other 
countries, has a History of a very readable nature, and haa 
never published even an en^aved series of National Portraits, 
perhaps the evil is more sensible and patent there than else> 
where. It is an evil which should be everywhere remedied; 
and if Scotland be the first to set an example in that respect, 
Scotland will do honorably hy herself, and achieve a benefit 
to all the world. 

From this long Prologne, if yoo have patience i» consider 
it over, you will see sufficiently what my notion of *,he main 
rules for executing the Project would be. The grand interest 
to be held in view is that which I have defined as the Hit- 
torian'D, the ingeouons sincere Student of Hiatorjft. Ingenuous 
and sincere student ; not pedantie, fantastic and imaginary I 
It Beems to me all real interest for the other classes of man- 
kind, down to the most ignorant class, may well be considered 
B8 only a more and more diluted form of that interest The 
rule therefore is, Walk straight towards that; not refusing to 
look to the riol-t^rl left, h^ 1 ping your fi i ily on 

that ; If you » Ts that well, all < will fol- 

low from it, I % What in i the beet- 

isforBud luij i lil to see, 

■^Hta^J H r to himself? 
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This is what it couoerns us to try if we can get for him and 
for the world ; — and, on the whole, this only ; for it is oertain, 
all other men will by and by follow this best-informed and 
most ingenuous one; and at the end of the account, if yoa 
have served him well, you will turn out to have served every- 
body well. 

Great zeal, great industry will of course be needed in hunt- 
ing up what Portraits there are, scattered wide over country 
mansions in all parts of Scotland; — in gathering in yoor 
raw-material, so to speak. Next, not less, but even more 
important, will be skill, — knowledge, judgment, and abore 
all, fidelity, — in selecting, exhibiting and elucidating these. 
That indeed, I reckon, will be the vitalest condition of all ; 
the cardinal point, on which success or failure will turn. Yon 
will need the best Pictorial judgment (some faithful eritic 
who really knows the Schools and Epochs of Art a little, and 
can help towards the solution of so many things that will 
depend on that) ; especially all the ffistorieal knowledge and 
good sense that can be combined upon the business will be 
indispensable ! For the rest, I would sedulously avoid all 
concern with the vulgar Showman or Charlatan line of action 
iu this matter. For thougli the thing must depend, a good 
deal at least, on popular support, the real way to get that 
(especially in such a matter) is, to deserve it: the thing 
can by no means be done by Yanke&'Bamum methods; nor 
should it, if it could.— In a word, h re as everywhere, to 
winnow out the chaff of the business, and present in a olear 
and pure state what of whecU (little or much) may be in it; 
on this, as I compute, the Project will stand or falL If 
faithfully executed, — the chaff actually well suppressed, the 
wheat honestly given, — - 1 cannot doubt but it might succeed. 
Let it but promise to deserve success, I suppose honorable 
help might be got for it among the wealthier and wiser classes 
of Scotchmen. 

But to come now to your more specific questions, I should 
be inclined, on the above principles, to judge : — 

1°. That no living Scotchman's portrait should be admitledt 
however " Historical " it promised to be. And I would fltf* 
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ther cotmsel that you should be extremely chary about suoh 
''Historical men "as have died within the last twenty-five or 
thirty years 5 it requires always the space of a generation to 
discriminate between popular monstrosities and Historical 
realities, in the matter of Men, — to let mere dust-clouds 
settle into their natural place and bulk. But from that point, 
especially from the beginning of this century, you have free 
scope, and ever freer, backwards to the very beginning of 
things, — which, alas, in the Pictorial respect, I fear will only 
be some two or three centuries, or little more ! The oldest 
Scottish portrait I can recollect to have seen, of any worth, 
is that of James lY. (and only as an engraving, the original 
at Taymoutli), though probably enough you may know of 
older. But for the earlier figures, — I would go back to Colm 
and Adamnan, — if I could, by any old illuminated missal or 
otherwise ? You will have engravings, coins, casts of sepul- 
chral monuments — I have seen Bruce's skully at least, cast in 
plaster ! And remember always that any genuine help to con- 
ceive the actual likeness of the man will be welcome, in these 
as indeed in all cases. The one question is, that they be gen- 
uine (or, if not, well marked as doubtful, and in what degree 
doubtful); that they be ''helps," instead of hindrances and 
criminal misguidances ! 

2^. In regard to modem pictures representing historical 
erents, my vote would clearly be. To make the rule absolute 
not to admit any one of these ; at least not till I saw one that 
was other than an infatuated blotch of insincere ignorance, 
and a mere distress to an earnest and well-instructed eye! 
Since the timo of Hollar , there is not the least veracity, even 
of intention, in such things; and, for most part, there is an 
i^Tioranee altogether abject, Wilkie^a John Knox, for example: 
no picture that I ever saw by a man of genius can well be, in 
regard to all earnest purposes, a more perfect failure I Can 
anything, in fact, be more entirely useless for earnest pur- 
poses, more i^nlike what ever could have been the reality, 
than that gross Energumen, more like a boxing Butcher, 
whom he has set into a pulpit surrounded with draperies, 
with fat-shouldered women, and play-actor men in mail, and 
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labelled Kkox ? I know the picture only by engraTingSi 
always hasten on when I see it in a window, and would not 
for much have it hung on the wall beside me ! So, too, I 
have often seen a Battle of Worcester , by some famed Acade- 
mician or other, which consists of an angry man and hone 
(man presiunably intended for Cromwell, but not like him),— 
man, with heavy flapping Spanish cloak, &c., and no hat to 
his head, firing a pistol over his shoulder into what seems a 
dreadful shower of rain in the distance ! What can be the 
use of such things, except to persons who have turned their 
back on real interests, and gone wool-gathering in search of 
imaginary ? All that kind of matter, as indisputable " chaf^'' 
ought to be severely purged away. 

3**. With respect to pluraZity of portraits, when you have 
the offer of more than one ? The answer to that, on the priih 
ciples already stated, will come out different in different cases, 
and be an affair of consideration and compromise. For the 
earlier (and more uncertain) figures, I should incline to admit 
all that could be got ; certainly all that could be found gen* 
nine, that were '' helps," as above said. Nay, such even as 
were only half -genuine, if there were no others ; marking well 
their doubtful character. As you come lower down, the selec- 
tion will be stricter ; and in quite modem times when pictures 
are plentiful, I should think one portrait would in general be 
the rule. But of course respect must be had to the impor- 
tance of the man, the excellence of the portraits offered (or 
their peculiar worth for your objects), the quantity of house- 
room you are like to have, &c. &c. ; and the decision will be 
the summary and adjustment of all these considerations. 

For example, during the Befarmaiion period I would take 
of John Knox, and his consorts and adversaries (Lethington, 
Kirkcaldy, Regents Murray, Morton, and Mar, Buchanan, 
Both well, even Rizzio, and the like), any picture I could get ; 
all attainable pictures, engravings, &c., or almost all, unless 
they be more numerous than I suppose, — might promise to be 
" helps," in that great scarcity, and great desire to be helped. 
While, again, in reference to TJve Forty-five, where pictues 
abound^ and where the personages and their affair axe ao 
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infinitely insignificant in comparison, I should expect that one 
portrait, and that only of the very topmost men, would well 
suffice. Yet there is a real interest, too, in that poor Forty- 
five, — for, in fine, we lie very near it still, and that is always 
a great point ; and I should somehow like to have a Hawley, 
a Sir John Cope, Wade, and' Duke of Cumberland smuggled 
in, by way of "illustrative Notes," if that were possible. 
Nay, I really think it should be done ; and, on the whole, per- 
ceive that T?ie Forty-Jive will be one of your more opulent 
fields. 

The question, " Who is a Historical Character ? " is, in many 
eases, already settled, and, in most cases, will be capable of 
easy settlement. In general, whoever lives in the memory of 
Scotchmen, whoever is yet practically recognizable as a con- 
spicuous worker, speaker, singer, or sufferer in the past time 
of Scotland, he is a '^ Historical Character," and we shall be 
glad to see the veritable likeness of him. For examples, given 
at random : — George Buchanan, David Kizzio, Lord Hailes, 
Lord Kames, Monboddo, Bozzy, Bums, Grawin Douglas, Bar- 
bour, Jamie Thomson. I would take in, and eagerly, David 
Dale (of the cotton manufacture), less eagerly Dundas (of the 
suffrage ditto), and, in general, ask myself. Who said, did, 
or suffered anything truly memorable, or even anything still 
much remembered ? From Bruce down to Heathfield and 
Abercromby, the common History-books will direct you plen- 
tifully as to one class ; and for the others, knowledge and 
good judgment will be the methods. 

4^ Lastly, as to the Catalogue. I am accustomed to con- 
ceive the Catalogue, if well done, as one of the best parts 
of the whole. Brevity, sound knowledge, exactitude, fidelity, 
ought to be the characteristic of every feature of it. Say you 
allow, on the average, not more than half a page to each, in 
by far the majority of cases ; hardly more than a page to any : 
historical, lucid, above all things exact. I would give the 
essence of the man's history, condensed to the very utmost ; the 
dates, his birth, death, main transactions, — in short, the bones 
of his history ; then add reference to books and sources (care- 
fully distinguishing the good from the less good), where his 
Cah-L Vol 18 
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history and ch&raoter can be learned farther by such u wish 
to study it Afterw&rds, in a. line or two, indicate the aetul 
habitat of tlie picture here exhibited ; Ua history, if it bare 
oae ; tha.t it is known to be by such and such a master (ud in 
what authority), or that it is ouly guessed. What ralue uii 
excellence might lie in such a Catalogue, if rightly done, I 
need not say to David Laing -, nor what labor, knowledge uhj 
resources would be needed to do it well ! Perhaps divided 
among several men (with some head to preaide over all), la 
cording to the several periods and classes of subject; — I ou 
perceive work enough for you, among others, there ! But^ oa 
the whole, it could be done ; and it would be well worth doin^ 
and a permanently useful thing. I would have it printed in 
some bound form, not as a pamphlet, but still very cheap; I 
should expect a wide immediate sale for it at railway stadou 
and elsewhere while the Exhibition went on, and a steady ud 
permanent sale for it afterwards for a long time indeed. A 
modem Nicolaon, done according to the real want of the preseol 
day i and far beyond what any " Historical Library," with iti 
dusty pedantries, ever was before ! 

But enough now. Your patience must not be quite riddm 
to death, and the very paper admonishes me to have dona 
Accept in good part what hasty stufF I have written ; forgiTS 
it at least. I must say, this small National Project has aguD 
grown to look quite beautiful to me ; — poati/ile surely in some 
form, and full of uses. Probably the real " Cryttal PatoM* 
that would beseem poor old Scotland in these days of Exhi- 
bitious, — a country rather eminently rich In men perh^i^ 
which is the pearl and soul of all other " riches." 
Believe me yours ever truly, 

T. Camth.' 

■ SomeeSorU, I believe, were made in ilic 'liTvition inilioated, by GmII»* 
men of the Autiquariaa Societj' uiil [<::i ..'ii.iiii Hnr iuim] 

"Exhibition" coming to light. Lati : . Ltr-zr. ws hin 

bwl. b/ the Guvemmcnt itself, K ud ur"&uu4"«fF 

pointed, for rorming a permr 
■nccesB, is still to b« seen. - 




THE PRINZENRAUB.* 

Over seas in Saxony, in the roouth of July, 1455, a notable 
thing befell ; and this in regard to two persons who have them* 
selves, by accident, become notable. Concerning which we are 
now to say something, with tlie reader's permission. Unluck- 
ily, few English readers ever heard of the event; and it is 
probable there is but one English reader or writer (the present 
reviewer, for his sins) that was ever driven or led to inquire 
into it : so that it is quite wild soil, very rough for the plough- 
share ; neither can the harvest well be considerable. " English 
readers are so deeply ignorant of foreign history, especially 
of German history I " exclaims a learned professor. Alas, yes ; 
English readers are dreadfully ignorant of many things, indeed 
of most things ; — which is a lamentable circumstance, and 
ought to be amended by degrees. 

But, however all this may be, here is somewhat in relation 
to that Saxon business, called the Prinzenraiil), or Stealing of 
the Princes, and to the other " pearls of memory " (do not call 
them old buttons of memory !) which string themselves upon 
the threads of that. Beating about in those dismal haunted 
Vildernessea ; painfully sorting and sifting in the historical 
lu^nber-rooms and their dusty fnsty imbroglios, in quest of far 
other objects, — this is what we have picked up on that acci- 

1 Wu-ntinBTBs Retikw, Ni>. 193, Janaftr;, 18S5. — 1. Sckrtilm Gf 

teikhU del Priiizenraubi (St.'hrciter's Ui.siory of tbe Stetling of the IMDCMf. 
L«ipxi£, 1904. 

t. Jah'iKti H'l^rrt, Hflnris Hrr Scfiulf ri S Jnhamiii in ffamhuTii, 0mMU» 
pteb Talirllni (Gsntalugiinl Tnlilos. Iiy .Toluuiii tliibnar, Rector o{ 8t. John'i 
tUvalin UvDburg). 3 voIji. ahlung 4to. Leipiig. 1739-1738. 

8> CmaJM>Kh< Taffli. err Sitwi^nij-M^l-ii'iifilfr Germamtckn mJ Stuoitchn 
lyiMT U* I9nn Jahrhnnd.ri IGoiif.-i u<;l( .1 Table* for the PtiM BUtor; a! 
' ~ !C ocil SUtic KaiIoim In ilici {9th Centurj'). B/ Dr. Priedrlcb 

' >. Wpiig, 18*6. 
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dental matter. To which the reader, if he can make any use 
of it, has our welcome and our blessing! 

The Wettin Line of Saxon Princes, the same that yet en* 
dures, known by sight to every English creature (for the hi^ 
individual, Prince Albert, is of it), had been lucky enough to 
combine in itself, by inheritance, by good management, chiefly 
by inheritance and mere force of survival, all the Three 8epa> 
rate portions and divided dignities of that country : the Thft* 
ringen Landgraviate, the Meissen Markgraviate, and the an- 
cient Duchy and Electorate of Saxony i and to become yeiy 
great among the Princes of the German Empire. It was in 1423 
that Elector Frederick, named der Streitbare (the Fencible, or 
Prompt-to-fight), one of the notables of this line, had got from 
Emperor Sigismund, for help rendered (of which poor Sigis- 
mund had always need, in all kinds), the vacant Kur (£lecto^ 
ship) and Dukedom of Saxony; after which accession, aod 
through the earlier portion of the fifteenth century, this Saxon 
House might fairly reckon itself the greatest in Germany, 
till Austria, till Brandenburg gradually rose to overshadow it 
Law of primogeniture could never be accepted in that country; 
nothing but divisions, redivisions, coalescings, splittings, and 
never-ending readjustments and collisions were prevalent in 
consequence ; to which cause, first of all, the loss of the race 
by Saxony may be ascribed. 

To enter into all that, be far from us. Enough to say 
that this StreithoTBj Frederick the Fencible, left several sons, 
and none of them without some snack of principality taken 
from the main lot : several sons, who, however, by death aod 
bad behavior, pretty soon reduc6J#ik|pi8elves to two: Is^ 
the eldest, a Frederick, named ^ 
(Friedrich der Sanftmuthlge), t 
and indivisible, inalienable 
berg, Torgau, &c. ; a certain " < i 
tenberg region ; of which, as Pi 
of it, the exact boundaries are i 
Wilhelm, who in all the otl U 
with Frederick. 




Conjointly : were not such lain Is likely to Ix? beautifully 
** ruled ^ ? Like a carriage-team with two drivers on the box I 
Frederick^ however, was Pacific ; probably an excellent good- 
natured man ; for I do not find that he wanted fire either, and 
condode that the friendly elements abounded in him. Fred- 
eriok was a man that could be lived with ; and the conjoint 
^OTemment went on, without visible outbreak, between his 
brother Wilhelm and him, for a series of years. For twelve 
years, better or worse ; — much better than our own red and 
'white Jiases here at home, which were fast budding into bat- 
tles of St. Albans, battles of Towton, and other sad outcomes 
about that time ! Of which twelve years we accordingly say 
nothing. 

But now in the twelfth year, a foolish second-cousin, a 
Friedrich the Silly {Elnfdltige), at Weimar, died childless, 
▲.D. 1440 ; by which event extensive Thuringian possessions fell 
into the main lot again ; whereupon the question arose, How 
to divide them ? A question difficult to solve ; which by and 
by declared itself to be insoluble ; and gave rise to open war be- 
tween the brothers Frederick Pacific and Wilhelm of Meissen. 
Frederick proving stronger, Wilhelm called in the Bohemians, 
— confused Hussite, Ziska-Podiebrad ix)pulatioDs, bitter ene- 
mies of orthodox Grermany; against whom Frederick sent 
celebrated fighting captains, Kunz von Kauf uugen and others ; 
who did no good on the Bohemians, but showed all nu'u how 
dangerous a conflagration had arisen here in the heart of the 
ocmntryy and how needful to be quenched without delay. Ac- 
cordingly the neighbors all ran up. Kaiser Frederick III. at 
the head of them (a cunning old Kaiser, flax's father"^ ; and 
quenched it was, after four or five years' ruinous confusion, 
by the "treaty of Naumburg " in 1450, — most obscure treaty, 
not necessary to be laid before the reader : — whereby, if 
not joint government, peaceable division and separation could 



The oonflagntion was thus put oat ; but various coals of it 
aontmned hot for a long time, — Kunz von Kanfnngen, above 
Ae hottett of alL Kunz or Oonnd, bom sqoire or 
of a OMtain fugAmMJM *** ealled KanfiingeD, 
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Ou »Ua of irbich old tower, if now no ruins of it, can be wen 
near Fenig on the Mulde river, some two hours' ride soatbMit 
of Altenburg in those Thuringian or Upper Saxon region, — 
Ennz bad made himself a name in the world, though unluokilj 
he was short of property otherwise at present. For one thiitft 
Kunz had gained great renown by beating Albert of Branden- 
burg, the Albert named Achillea, third HohenzoUem Eleotot 
of Brandenburg, and the fiercest fighter of his day (a terriU* 
nawk-nosed, square-jawed, lean, ancient man, anoestor of FTed> 
oriok the Great) ; Kunz, I say, had beaten this potentate, baii^ 
hired by the town of KUmberg, Albert's rebellions town, to do 
it i or if not beaten him (for Albert prevailed in the end), hll 
at least taken hiin captive in some fight, and made him ps|r 
a huge ransom. He had also been in the Hussite wars, tiiis 
Kunz, fighting up and down : a German oondottiere, I find, or 
Dugald Dalgetty of the epoch ; his last stroke of work hid 
been this late engagement, under Frederick the Peaceable, to 
fight against brother Wilhelm and his Bohemian allies. 

In this last enterprise Kunz had prospered but Indifferently. 
He had indeed gained something they called the "viotoryoi 
Oera,"— loud honor, I doubt not, and temporary possession 
of that little town of Gera ; — but in return, had seen his own 
old tower of Kaofungen and all his properties wasted bf 
ravages of war. Nay, he had at length been taken captive t? 
the Bohemians, and been obliged to ransom himself by hugs 
outlay of money : — 4,000 goldgvlden, or about £2,000 sterling; 
a crushing sum ! With all which losses, why did not Kuni 
lose his life too, as lie might easily have done ? It would ha?8 
been better for him. Not having loat his lifn, he did of conrse, 
at the end of the war, claim and expect indemnity : but he 
could get none, or not any that was satisfactory to him. 

Elector Frederick had had losses of his own ; was diaposed 
to stick to the letter of his contraiita in reference toKoni: not 
even the 4,000 goldgvlden of Boliemian ransom would he OOD- 
sent to repay. Elector Frederick alleged that Kani waa Bot 
his liegeman, whom he was bound to protect] bat on^ Iw 
soldier, hired to fight at so much per day, and stand the lislo 
himself. In fine, be exasperated Kau tbij muoh \ and «hiM 
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be hroaght to nothing, except to agree that arbitrators Bhoold 
b« named, to settle what was really due from one to the other ; 
■—a eoorseof little promise to indigent, indignant Kons. The 
arbitrators did accordingly meet, and Kunz being summoned, 
made his appearance ; bnt not liking the figure of the court, 
irent away again without waiting for the rerdict ; which 
soeordingly did fall out infinitely short of bis wishes or ez- 
peotations, and made the indigent man still more indignant. 
Violent speeches were heard from him in consequence, and 
were officiously reported ; nay, some say, were heard by the 
Hector himself: for exajnple, That a man might hare ven- 
panoe, if he ooold get nothing else ; that an indigent, indig- 
nant fighting man, driven utterly desperate, would harry and 
destroy ; would do this and also that, of a direful and dread- 
ful nature. To which the Elector answered : " Don't bum the 
fishponds, at any rate ; the poor fishes in their ponds ! " — 
■till farther angering Euiiz. Eunz was then heard growling 
about " vengeance not on this unjust Elector's land and people, 
tot on his flesh and blood ; " in short, growing ever more in- 
temperate, grim of humor, and violent of speech, Kunz was at 
last banished the country ; ordered flatly to go about his bnsi- 
Jiess, and growl elsewhere. He went, with certain indigent 
followers of his, across into Bohemia j where, after groping 
about be purchased an old castle, Isenbui^ the name of it; 
eaatle hanging somewhere on the western slopes of the Er*g»- 
Urge (Metal Mountains so called), convenient for the Saxon 
frontier, and to be had cheap : this empty damp old castle of 
Tsenburg Kuni bought ; and lived there, in suoh humor as may 
be conceived. Bevenge on this unjust Elector, and "not on 
his land and people, but on his flesh and blood," was now the 
one thought of Kunz. 

Two Misnian squires, Moaen and SchSnberg, former sab 
■Items of his, I suppose, and equally disaffected as himself, 
were with him at Isenburg ; besides these, whose connections 
and followers could assist with head or hand, there was in 
omrsspondence with him one Schwalbe, a Bohemian by birth, 
ofiSciating now n& cook (cook or scullion, I am uncertain which) 
Hgf electoral Castle itself at Altenburg; this f^chwalbe, in 
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the w&y of intelligence and help for plotting, was of coom 
tlie mo9t important of all. Intelligence enough from Schwalbe 
and his consorts ; and schemes grounded thereon ; first oh 
scheme and then another, in that hungr}' castle of Isenbug, 
we need not doubt. At length word came from Scbwalbe, 
That on the 7th of July (1456) the Elector was to take a ym- 
uey to Leipzig ; Electress and two Princes (there were but 
two, still boys) to be left behind at Alteuburg : whether any- 
thing could follow out of that ? Most of the servants, Schwalbe 
added, were invited to a supper in the town, and would bt 
absent drinking. Absent drinking; Princes left unguarded? 
Much can follow out of that! Wait for an opportunity till 
Doomsday, will there ever come a better ? Let this, in hneS, 
be the basis of our grand scheme ; and let all hands be hasj 
upon it Isenburg expects every man to do his duty I — Nw 
was Isenbui^ disappointed. 

The venerable little Saxon town of Altenburg lies, amtmg 
intricate woods and Hetal-Mountain wildernesses, a good 
. day's riding west from Isenburg : nevertheless, at the fit date, 
Isenburg has done its duty ; and in spite of the intricacies 
and the hot weather, Kunz is on the ground in full readinea. 
Towards midnight, namely, on the 7th of July, 1455, Kmu, 
with a party of thirty men, his two Misnian squires among 
them, well-mounted and armed, silently approaches the rot 
dezrous under the Castle of Altenburg; softly annoonoes hitt- 
sel^ by whev of whistling, or some concerted signal, oodilik 
in the stUlness of the ambrosial night Cook Schwalfaa is 
awake; Cook Sohwalbe answers signal; flings him down » 
line, fixes his rope-ladders: Kunx, with his Misnian squires 
and a select few more, mounts aloft ; leaving the rest below, 
to be vigilant, to seize the doors especially, when once we an 
masters of them from within. 

Kunz, who had once been hi?ad chamberlain 1 
every room and passage of this royal Castle 
^isnians also know it, or a good deal of it, from of d 
first lock all the servants' doors ; lock the EUKiresa*" 
walk then into the room where the ^~"' I'rinuc* aloofv ' 
charge of their ancient governess, aJ^ 



' ^ ijan^ 
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glre no bindranoe ; — the; seize the two l*rmces, boys of 
twelve and fourteen j desceud with them, by the great staix- 
case, into the court of the Castle, suocessfnlly so far; — or 
rather, not quite successfully, but with a mistake to mend. 
They find, when in the court of the Castle, that here indeed 
is Prince Ernst, the eldest boy, but that instead of Prince 
Albert we have brought bis bedfellow, a young Count Barbj, 
of no use to us. This was Mosen the Misuiau's mistake; 
stupid Mosen ! Eunz himself runs aloft again ; finds now the 
real Albert, who bad hid himself below the bed ; descends 
with the real Albert. "To horse now, to horse, my men, 
without delay I " These noises had a,wakened the Electress ; 
to what tenors and emotions we can fancy. Finding her door 
bolted, but learning gradually what is toward, she speaks or 
shrieks, &om the window, a passionate prayer, in the name of 
earth and heaven, Kot to take her children from her. " What- 
soever your demands are, I will see them granted, only leave 
my children ! " — " Sorry we cannot, high Lady ! " thought 
Konz, and rode rapidly away ; for all the Castle is now getting 
awake, and locks will not long keep every one imprisoned in 
his room. 

Knnz, forth again into the ambrosial night, divides bis 
faxty into two, one Prince with each ; Kunz himself leading 
the one, Mosen to lead the other. They are to ride by two 
different roads towards Bohemia, that if one misluck, there 
may still be another to make terms. Kunz himself, with the 
little Albert he has got on hand (no time to change princes at 
jBvaent), takes the more northerly road ; and both dive into 
the woods. Not a moment to bo lost ; for .ilveady the alarm- 
bell is out at Altenburg. — some servant having burst his door, 
and got clutcb of it ; the results of which will be manifold I 
B«siilt first could not fail : The balf-drunk servants, who are 
out at supper, come tumbling home ; listen open-mouthed, then 
go tumbling book into the little town, and awaken its alarm- 
[ which ftmlceoa, in tie usual progression, all others what- 
>r; BO that SMtony ^ lanre, to the remotest village, from 

Lits belftie^^^lj^^cl ...' " t^ffigag madly; and all day 
\ ^ng-dong of 
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docmi prooonaesd aguut him, snd ploagM dvrioasi; torwwd 
oil the more inteDtl;. 

A hot day, uid a dreadful ride through boggy wastes and 
intricate mouotaia woods ; with the alana-bell, and shade* U 
tJie gallows, do^ng one all the way. Here, however, we m 
now, within an hour of the Bohemian bonier; — cheerily, mf 
men, thnnigb these wild wood* and hills ! The young FrisM, 
a boy of twelve, declares himKlf dying of thirst Kuu, h( 
without pity, not without anxiety on that head, bids his am 
ride on ; all but himself and two squires shall rida on, gat 
eTerytbing ready at Isenbu^, whither we and bis yoiU( 
Highness will soon follow. Kuns enoonrages the Prinoe; din 
mounts, he and his squires, to gather him some bilberns. 
Kunz is bnsy in that search, — when a blacic figure staggn 
in upon the scene ; a grimy KSkler, namely (Collier, ChaitMl- 
burner), with a long poking-pole (what he calU MAitrftauw) in 
hia huid 1 grimy Collier, just awakened from his after^liiuv 
n^>; somewhat astonished to find company in these solitudM. 
'*Uow, what! Who is the young gentleman? What sn 
my Herren pleased to be doing here ? " inquired the Collio. 
"Pooh, a youth who has ran away from Us relations; wis 
has fallen thirs^ : do you know where Irilberries are ? — Nof 
—Then why not walk on your way, my grim ooe?" The 
grim ooe has heard ringing of alarm-bells all day ; is not qoito 
in haste to go: Kunz, whirling round to make him go^ ii 
caught in the bushes by the spurs, falls flat on his face ; tha 
young Prince whispers ei^rly, "I am Prince Albert, and sin 
stolen !" — Whew-wew ! — One of the squires aims a blow at 
the Prince, so it is said; perhaps it was at the Collier only: 
the Collier wards with his poking-pole, strikes fiercely wili 
his pokin^pole, fells down the squire, belabors Kunz hiia- 
self. During which the Collier's dog lustily barks ; and, bebdd, 
the Collier's Wife comes running on the scene, and with 
her shrieks brings a body of other colliers upon it : Kanx ii 
evidently done ! 

He surrenders, with his squires and Prinoe , is led, by tbi* 
black body-guard, armed with aies, shovels, poking-p<dflB, to 
the neighboring monastery of Grlmhain (Oieen Qavrt), Md 
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li thne safe warded under look-and-key. The afternooQ of 
July 8th, 1466; what a day for him and for others I — I re- 
loark, with certainty, that dusty riders, in rather anosual 
DumbetB, and of miscellaDeous equipment, are also entering 
London Git^, far away, this very erening ; a constitutional 
parliament having to take aeat at Weetmiuster, tojnorrow, 
9th (July, 14S5, of all days and years,* to settle what the battle 
of St. Albans, lately fought, will come to. For the rest, that 
the Kiug of England has fallen imbeoile, and his she-wolf of 
France is on flight ; that probably York will be Frotector 
again (till he lose his head), — and that the troubles of man- 
kind are not limited to Saxony and its Metal MonntaiDB, but 
that the Devil everywhere is busy, as usual! — This considen^ 
tion will serve at least to date the affair of Eunz for us, and 
shall therefore stand unerased. 

From Griluhain Monastery the Electress, gladdest of Saxon 
mothei-s, gets back her younger boy to Altenburg, with hope 
of the other : praised be heaven forever for it. " And you, 
Collier of a thousand! what is your wish, what is yonr 
want ? — How dared you beard such a lion as that Kunz, yoa 
with your simple poking-pole, you Collier sent of heaven !" 
— "Madam, I drilled him soundly with my poking-pole (hai 
ihn toeidlieh getriUt) ; " at which they all laughed, and called 
the Collier der Triller, the Driller. 

Meanwhile, Mosen the Misniaa is also faring 111; with the 
alarm-bells all awake about him, and the country risen in hot 
chase. Six of his men have been caught ; the rest are divii^ 
ever deeper into the thickets. In the end, they seek shelter 
in a cavpfn, staj" there perdue for three days, not far from 
the castle of Steina, still within the Saxon border. Three 
days, — while the debate of Westminster is prosperously pro- 
ceeding, and imbecile Henry the Sixth takes his ease at 
Windsor, — these poor fellows lie quaking, hungry, in their 
cave; and dare not debate, except in whispers j Tety nncei^ 
tain what the issue will be. The third day they hear trom 
colliers or wandering woodmen, accidentally talking together 
in their ne^hborhood, that Kunz is taken, tried, and most 
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probably beheaded. Well-a-day I Well-a-day I Hereupon thej 
f>pen a correspoDdence with the nearest Amtmann, htm of 
Zmokan : to the effect, That if free pardon is granted, tixj 
will at once restore Prince Emet ; if not, they vill at onoe 
kill him. The Amtmann of Zwickan is thrown into ezcitfr 
ment, it may well be supposed : but what can the A'"t^anii 
or any official person do ? Accede to their terms, since^ u 
desperate men, they have the power of enforcing them. It 
is thought, had they even demanded Eunz's pardon, it must 
have been granted; but they fanoied Kunz already ended, 
and did not insist on this. Enough, on the 11th of the month, 
fourth day since the flight, third day in this hunger-cave of 
Steina, Prince Emat waa given up ; and Mosen, SchSnfels and 
Co., refreshed with food, fled swiftly, unharmed, and "ma 
never heard of more," say my anthoritieB. 

Prince Ernst was received by his glad father at Chemnitz; 
soon carried to his glad mother and brother at Altenbnrg: 
upon which the whole court, with trembling joy, made t 
pilgrimage to Ebersdorf, a monastery and shrine in thoae 
parts. They gave pious thanks there, one and all; the mother 
giving suitable dotation furthermore ; and, what is notable, 
hanging ap among her other votive gifts two coats (she, says 
rumor and prints ; but I guess it was the lucrative showmen 
after her) : the coat of Kunz, leather buff I suppose, and 
the coat of The Driller, Triller, as we call that heaven-sent 
Collier, coat grimy black, and made of what stnff I know not. 
Which coats were still shown in the present generation ; nay 
perhaps are stiU to be seen at this day, if a judicious tourist 
made inquiry for them. 

On the 14th, and not till then, Kunz of Kaufnngen, tried 
and doomed before, laid his head on the block at Freyberg; 
some say, pardon had been got for him from the joyful Sanaa 
Highnesses, but came an hour ton lat*'. Tliis seems uncertain, 
seems improbable: at least poor Dietrich of Kaufungeu, hia 
younger brother, was done to death at Altenburg itself somt 
time after, for " inconsiderate words " Tittered by him, — feel- 
ings not sufficiently un o (■.■ntnO. Tluit Sohitallji.-, ihf 
Bohemian Cook, v t " nsl-hol pino'-ps," iu»l ottaff- 
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iriM merciloMlf mangled and strangled, need not be stated. 
He and one or two others, supposed to be concerned in luB 
peouliar treason, were treated so ; and with this the gallows- 
part of the transaction ended. 

As to the Driller himself, when asked what his wish was, 
it turned out to be modest in the extreme: Only liberty to 
cut, of scrags and waste wood, what wonid aufftce for his 
charring purposes, in those wild forests. This was granted 
to the man and his posterity ; made snre to Mm and them 
by legal deed : and to this was added. So many yearly bushels 
of com from the electoral stockbarns, and a handsome little 
farm of land, to grow cole and tauerkravt, and support what 
cows and sheep, for domestic milk and wool, were necessary 
to the good man and his successors. " Which properties," I 
am vaguely told, but would go to see it with my eyes, were 
I touring in those parts, "they enjoy to this day." Perhaps 
it was a bit of learned jocularity on the part of the old con- 
veyancers, perhaps in their high chancery at Altenburg they 
did not know the man's real name, or perhaps he had no very 
fixed one; at any rate, they called him merely TrUler (Driller) 
in these important documents : which courtly nickname he or 
his sons adopted as a surname that would do very well ; sur- 
name borne by them accordingly ever since, and concernii^ 
which there hare been treatises written.* 

This is the tale of Knnz of Eaufungen ; this is that ad- 
venture of the Prinxenravh (Stealing of the Princes), much 
wondered at, and talked of, by all princes and all courtiers 
in its own day, and never quite forgotten since ; being indeed 
apt for remembrance, and worthy of it, more or less. For it 
actually occurred in God's Creation, and was a fact, four bun- 
dled years ago ; and also is, and will forever continue one, — 
erer^udnring part and parcel of the Sum of Things, whether 
. or not. In virinie of which peculiarity it is 



1 GrDaboprs Ornlit tk gentit TrUUriana ertit (cited b UlclueUi, Oneliidila 
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much dUtinguished from innumerable other tales of adT» 
taies whloh did not occur in God's Creation, bat only m tb 
waste chambers (to be let unfuroished) of certain hninui 
heads, and which are part and parcel only of the Siun o( 
Nothings ; which neTerthelesa obtain some temporary r«mem- 
braace, and lodge extensively, at this epoch of the world, b 
similar still more unfurnished chambers. In oompariaoo, I 
thought this business worth a few words to the ingrnnoni 
English reader, who may still have rooms to let, in tint 
sense. Kot only so; but it seemed to deserve a little nook 
in modern memory for other peculiar reasons, — which shall 
now be stated with extreme brevity. 

The two boys, Ernst and Albert, who, at the time of theii 

being stolen, were fourteen and twelve years old respectivelj, 
and had Frederick the Peaceable, the Pliutid or Paeifle, lot 
father, came safe to manhood. They got, by lucky survivo^ 
ship, all these inextricable Saxon Territories combined into 
Two round lots; — did not, uuFortuuately, keep them so; bnt 
split them again into new divisions, — for new despair of the 
historical student, among others I — and have at this day ex- 
tensive posterity, of thrice-complex relationship, of nninteU 
ligihle names, still extant in the high places of the world. 
Unintelligible names, we may well say ; each person having 
]irobably from ten to twenty names ; not John or Tom ; but 
■Foachiin John Ferdinand Ernst Atbrecht; Theodor Tom Carl 
Friednch Kunz; — as if we should say, Bill Walter Kit all 
as one namu ; every one of which is good, could you but omit 
the others ! Posterity of unintelligible names, thrice-complex 
relationship; — and in fine, o£ titles, qualities and territoriet 
that will remain forever unknown to roan. Most singolai 
princely nomenclature, which has often filled rae with amazfr 
inent. Designations worse than those of the Naples Lazzaronii 
■who indeed "have no n.mn'.s,'' but are, I conclude, dtstin- 
guished by Numbers, Nu. 1, No. 2, and can be known when 
mentioned in human speech I Names, designations, which 
ore too much for the human mind; — which are intr 
Inng-windpil ; abstruse as thf Sibyl's oracles ; and flyiag ■ 
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too^ like her leaves, with erery new accident, every new puff of 
wind. Ever-fiuetuating, ever-splitting, coalescing, re*splitting^ 
re-combining, insigni^cant little territories, names, relation* 
ships and titles; inextricably indecipherable, and not worth 
deciphering ; which only the eye of the Old Serpent oould or 
would decipher I — Let us leave them there ; and remark that 
they are all divided, after our little stolen Ernst and Albert, 
into Two main streams or Lines, the Ernst or Ernestine Line^ 
and the Albert or Albertine Line ; in which two grand divisions 
ihey flow on, each of them many-branched, through the wilder- 
ness of Time ever since. Many-branched each of the two, 
but conspicuously separate each from the other, they flow 
on; and give us the comfort of their company, in great 
numbers, at this very day. We will note a few of the main 
phenomena in these two Saxon Lines, — higher trees that 
have caught our eye, in that sad wildem^M of princely shrub- 
bery unsurveyable otherwise. 

KRNESTINB LINB. 

Emsu, the elder of those two stolen boy^, became KurfUrst 
(Elector); and got for inheritance, besides the ^^inalienable 
properties " which lie round Wittenberg, as we have said, the 
better or Thuringian side of the Saxon country — that is, 
the Weimar, Gotha, Altenburg, &c. Principalities : — while the 
other youth, Albert, had to take the " Osterland (Easternland), 
with part of Meissen," what we may in general imagine to be 
(for no German Dryasdust will do you the kindness to say pre- 
cisely) the eastern region of what is Saxony in our day. These 
Albertines, with an inferior territory, had, as their main towns, 
Leipzig and Dresden, a Eesidenz-Schloss (or sublime enough 
Ducal Palace) in each city, Leipzig as yet the grander and 
more common one. There, at Leipzig chiefly, I say, lived the 
august younger or Albertine Line ; especially there lived Prince 
Albert himself, a wealthy and potent man, though younger. 
Bat it is with Ernst that we are at present concerned. 

As for Ernst, the elder, he and his lived chiefly at Witten- 
berg, as I perceive ; there or in the neighborhood, was their 
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high Schloss ; distingaished among palaces. But thej M 
Weimar, they had Altenburg, Gotha, Coborg, — above all, they 
had the Wartburg, one of the most distinguished Strong Hoiues 
any Duke could live in, if he were of frugal and heroic ton. 
Wartburg, built by fabulous Ludwig the Springer^ which 
grandly overhangs the town of Eisenach, grandly the general 
Thuringian forest; it is now, — Magician Klii^^ohr hamg 
sung there, St. Elisabeth having lived there and done conscious 
miracles, Martin Luther having lived there and done unooo- 
scious ditto, — the most interesting Besidenz, or old grim shell 
of a mountain Castle turned into a tavern, now to be found in 
Germany, or perhaps readily in the world. One feels, — stand- 
ing in Luther's room, with Luther's poor old oaken table, oaken 
inkholder still there, and his mark on the wall which the Devil 
has not yet forgotten, — as if here once more, with mere Heayen 
and the silent Thuringian Hills looking on, a grand and grand- 
est battle of ^^One man versus the Devil and all men" was 
fought, and the latest prophecy of the Eternal was made to 
these sad ages that yet run ; as if here, in fact, of all places 
that the sun now looks upon, were the Jioliest for a modem 
man. To me, at least, in my poor thoughts, there seemed 
something of authentically divine in this locality ; as if immoi^ 
tal remembrances and sacred influences and monitions were 
hovering over it ; speaking sad, and grand, and valiant things 
to the hearts of men. A distinguished person, whom I had 
the honor of attending on that occasion, actually stooped down, 
when he thought my eye was off him ; kissed the old oaken 
table, though one of the grimmest men now living ; and looked 
like lightning and rain all the morning after, with a visible 
moisture in those sun-eyes of his, and not a word to be drawn 
from him. Sure enough, Ernst and his line are not at a loss for 
Eesidences, whatever else he and they may want. 

Ernst's son was Frederick the Wise, successor in the Kur 
(Electorship) and paternal lands ; which, as Frederick did not 
marry and there was only one other brother, were not farther 
divided on this occasion. Frederick the Wise, born in 1463y 
was that ever-memorable Kurfurst who saved Luther from the 
Diet of Worms in 1521. A pious Catholic, with due hcmoK 
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of heresy up to that time, he listened with all his faculties 
to the poor Monk's earnest speech of four hours ; knew not 
entirely what to think of it ; thought at least, *^ We will hear 
this man farther, we will not bum this man just yet I '' — and 
snatched him up accordingly, and stuck him ^ife into tlie 
Wartburg for a year. Honor to such a Kurf tirst : — and what 
a luck to him and us that he was there to do so ever-memorable 
a thing, just in the nick of time ! A Kurfttrst really memor- 
able and honorable, by that and by many other acts of wisdom, 
piety and prudent magnanimity; in which qualities History 
testifies that he shone. He could have had the Kaisership, on 
Max's death, some years before, but preferred to have young 
Charles V., Max's grandson, elected to it. Whereby it came 
that the grand Reformation Cause, at once the grandest bless- 
ing and the grandest difficulty, fell to the guidance, not of 
noble German veracity and pious wisdom, but of long-headed 
obstinate Plemish cunning ; and Elector Frederick indeed had 
an easier life, but Grermany has ever since had a much harder 
one ! Two portraits of this wise Frederick, one by Albert 
DUrer, and another of inferior quality by Lucas ELranach, 
which represent to us an excellent, rather corpulent, elderly 
gentleman, looking out from under his electoral cap, with a fine 
placid, honest and yet vigilant and sagacious aspect, are well 
known to print^JoUectors : but his history, the practical physi- 
ognomy of his life and procedure in this world, is less known 
to hereditary governing persons, and others, than it ought 
to be, — if there were any chance of their taking pattern by 
him ! He was twenty years Luther's senior ; they never met 
personally, much as they corresponded together, during the 
next four years, both living oftenest in the same town. He 
died in 1525, and was succeeded by his brother, John the 
Steadfast (Johann der Bestdndige). 

This brother, Johann der Bestdndige, was four years younger ; 
he also was a wise and eminently Protestant man. He strug- 
gled very faithfully for the good Cause, during his term of 
sovereignty ; died in 1532 (fourteen years before Luther), 
having held the Electorate only seven years. Excellent man, 
though dreadfully fat ; so that they had to screw him up by 
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mitobiiiery vheo be wished to mount on bonebaok, io hii old 
days. — His son was Johann Friedrioh, the Magnanimoim I7 
epithet {der Groasmiithige), under whom the Line anderwent 
ead destinies ; lost the Electorship, lost much; and split itself 
after him, into innumei&ble branches, who are all of a souU 
type ever since ; and whom we shall leave for a little^ till we 
t^re brought forward the Albertiue Line. 

ALBEBTIMK LINK. 

Albert the Conrageons (<£er Beh«rtte) was the nams thil 
little stolen boy attained among mankind, when he grew to 
maturity and came to his properties in Heissen and the Oste^ 
land. What he did to merit snoh high title might, at this 
date, in this place, be difficult to say. I find he was umfal in 
the Netherlands, assisting Kaiser Max (or rather young Prinw 
Max, Kaiser indeed, and Charles V.'s grandfather, is time eon- 
ing) when the said young Max wedded the beaatifal young 
Mary of Bui^ndy, tiie great heiress in those parts. Max got 
the Netherlands by this fine matofa, and came into propertiet 
enough; and soon into endless troubles and sorrows tfaeieb;; 
in all which, and in others that superadded themselTss, Albert 
the Courageous was helpful according to ability ; distingoijb- 
ing himself indeed thronghout by loyalty to his Kaiser; Nid 
in general, I think, being rather of a conservative turn. Tb« 
rest of his merit in Histoiy, — we conclude, it was work thit 
had mainly a Saxon, or at most a German fame, and did nut 
reach the ear of the general world. However, sure enough it 
all lies s&ielj funded in Saxon and German Life to this hour. 
Saxony reaping the full benefit of it (if any) ; and it shall m* 
concern us here. Only on three figures of the posterity b* 
gotten by him shall we pause a little, then leave him to Ml 
fate. Elector Bloritz, Duke George, August the Btronf : «■ 
these three we will glance for one moment ; the rest, In ■ 
endless procession, sba!l rustle i>:ist unseen I'y os. 

Albert's eldest son, then, and successor in the eastern p 
ties and residences, was Dnke George of Rrnony, — caUffd* 
Saxony," as all those Duki big and littJp, were nnl 
are, — HertLog GeorgvonSi ■■: of whom, to ma^ejb^i 
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nble, it is eoongh to say that he was Luther's Duke George I 
Yaa, this ia be with whom Luther had such wraugling and 
jangling. Here, for the first time, English couotry-gentlemen 
may discern " Duke George " aa a iact, though a dark one, in 
thia world ; see dimly who begat him, where he lived, how he 
actually was (presumably) a human creature, and not a mere 
rumor of a name. " Fear of Duke George ? " said Luther : 
"No, not that. I have seen the King of Chaos in my time, 
Sathanaa himself, and thi-own my ink-bottle at him. Duko 
George I iJad I had businesa in Leipzig, I should have gone 
thither, if it had rained Duke Georges for nine days running I " 
Well, reader, thia is he : George the Rich, called also the 
Barbatua (Beardy), likewise the Learned : a very magnificent 
Herr ; learned, bearded, gilded, to a notable degree j and much 
reverenced by many, though Luther thought so Uttle of him. 

He was strong for the old religion, while his cousins went 
so valiantly ahead for the new. He attended at Diets, argned, 
negotiated ; offered to risk life and fortune, in some diplomatic 
degree, but was happily never called to do it. His Brother, 
and most of his people, gradually became Protestants, whiofa 
much grieved him. Pack, unfortunate Herr Pack, whoae 
" revelations " gave rise to the Schmalkaldic League, and to 
the first Protestant War, had been his Bccretary. Pack ran off 
from him ; made aaid " revelations," That there was a pri- 
vate bargain, between Duke George and others, headed by the 
Euser, to cut off and forfeit Philip of Hessen, the chief Prot- 
estant, tiiat &c, &c. : whereby, in the first place, poor Pack 
lost his head ; and, in the second place, poor Duke George's 
troubles were increased fourfold and tenfold. 

Poor soul, he had lost most of his ten children, some of them 
in infancy, others in raaturit,\- and middle age, by death; was 
now himself getting old, within a year or two of seventy ; and 
his troubles not in the least diminishing. At length he lost 
Ub wife ; the good old dame, a princess of Bohemia, who had 
been his stay in all sorrows, she too was called away from him. 
tantism spreaciing, the Devil broken loose, all was against 
; and he fait that his own time most now be 
r Brother, now heic-appacent \ff the death of 
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all the young men, was of declared Protestant tendendM. 
George wrote to hia Brother, who, for the present, was -mrj 
poor, offering to give him up the goTeroment and territoriea 
at once, on condition that the Catholic Bellgion shouhl be 
maintained intact : Brother respectfully refused. Duke George 
then made a will, to the like effect ; summoned his Estates to 
sanction it; Estates would not sanction: Duke G«orge was 
seized with dreadful bowel-disorders, and lay down to die. 
Sorrow on it ! Alas, alas 1 

There is one memorability of his sad last moments : A reT> 
erend Pater was endeavoring to strengthen him by assurances 
about his own good works, about the favor of the Saints and 
such like, when Dr. Bothe, the Crypto-Protestant medical gen- 
tleman, ventured to si^gest in the extreme moment, " Gnadigtr 
Herr, you were often wont to say. Straightforward is the best 
runner ! Do that yourself ; go straight to the blessed Saviour 
and eternal Son of God, who bore our sins ; and leave the dead 
Saints alone ! " — " Ey, then, — help me, then," George groaned 
out in low sad murmur, " true Saviour, Jesus Christ ; take pitj 
on me, and save me by thy bitter sorrows and death !" and 
yielded up his soul in this manner. A much-a£9icied, haid- 
stmggling, and not very useful man. He was so learned, Ite 
had written his Father Albert's exploits in Latin ; of vhicli 
respectable "Monograph," Fabricius, in his Chronicle, baa 
made use. Fabricius : not that big Hamburg Fabricius of the 
Bibliothecas ; but an earlier minor one, Georg GoldgehmUd hi* 
vernacular name, who was " crowned poet by Kaiser Max," 
became head'«choolmaster in Jfeissen, and wrote meritorioni 
ohronicles, indifferently exaot, Baum Mtaniearunt, and muli 
like, — he is the Fiibriciua to whom the respectable Monograph 
felL Of this puor Diikc's pahicea and riches, at Leipzig iUiJ else- 
where, I say nothing, exottT* *"^ Ukay were very grand. H« 
wore a maguiiiceomil^ 4i^er«haped .'i.ix) verv loii^; 

was of heroic '**^^^^^ ■ ■'^'''" 

man. I wir ^ ■'- ^'^ 

was withal ^ >'■■■ .^^iouh^f 

that small- ^^^ ^^^^1 

to Philip ta ^ '^^H 

^ 1 
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I Philip, vberefore he was obliged to marij a 
second, or supplement to Iter, irhich is a known Btoi; I But 
anodier of Duke Qeoige's daughters, who alone ooDoerns as 
herc^ was spoose to Joachim II., sixth Kurfunt of Branden- 
bn^, who bore him Jobann George, seventh ditto, in lawful 
wedlock ; and so was Frederick the Unique's greatgrandfather's 
great-grandmothei, that is to Bay, lineal ancestress in the 
serenth generation. If it rained Duke Georges uiuc days run- 
ning I would say no more about them. 

We oome now to Elector MotUz, our second figure. George's 
brother, Henry, succeeded ; lived only for two years ; in which 
time all went to Protestantism in the eastern parts of Saxony, 
as in the western. This Henry's eldest son, and first aucces- 
8or, was Moritz, the " Maurice " known in English Protestant 
books ; who, in the Schmalkaldic League and War, played 
such a questionable game with his Protestant cousin, of the 
elder or Ernestine Line, — quite ousting said cousin, by supe- 
rior jockeyahip, and reducing his Line and him to the second 
rank ever since. This cousin was Johann Friedrich the Mag- 
nanimouB, of the Ernestine Line ; whom we left above waiting 
for that catastrophe : and it came about in this manner. 

Duke Moritz refused, namely, to join his poor coasin and 
other fellow Protestants in the Schmalkaldic League or War, 
in spite of Secretary Pack's denunciations, and the evidence 
of facta. Duke Moritz waited till the Kaiser (Charles V., year 
1547), and their own ill-guidance, had beaten to pieces and 
nuoed aaid Le^ue and War ; till the Kaiser had captured 
Jcdiann Frederick the MagnanimooB in person, and was about 
to kill him. And tlipii. at this point of the game, by dexterous 
management, Duke Moritz got the Electorship transferred to 
himself; Electorship, with Wittenberg and the "inalienable 
lands and dignities ; " — his poor cousin sitting prisoner the 
while, in imminent danger of his life ; not getting loose for 
five years, hut following the Kaiser like condemned luggage, 
1 down, in a vciy perilous and uncomfortable manner I 
•^ who vaa himself a Protestant, only better 
liip, was not thonght handsomo conduct. — 
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However, lie made it good ; succeeded in it, — what isoallad 
succeeding. Neither is the game yet played out, nor Moritz 
publicly declared (what he full surely is, and can by diseem- 
ing eyes be seen to be) the loser. Moritz kept his Electorship, 
and, by cunning jockeying, his Protestantism too ; got his Al- 
bertine or junior Line x)ushed into the place of the Ernestine 
or first ; in which dishonorably acquired position it continues 
yo this day ; performing ever since the chief part in Saxony, 
as Electors, and now as Kings of Saxony ; — which seems to 
make him out rather as winner in the game ? For the Ernest- 
ine, or honorable Protestant Line is ever since in a secondary, 
diminished, and as it were, disintegrated state, a Line broken 
small; nothing now but a series of small Dukes, Weimar, 
Gotha, Coburg, and the like, in the Thuringian region, who, 
on mere genealogical grounds, put Sachsen to their name: 
Sachsen-Coburg, Sachsen- Weimar, &c. ; — and do not look like 
winners. Nor perhaps are they, — if they also have played 
too ill ! Perhaps neither of the two is winner ; for there are 
many other hands in the game withal : sure I am only that 
Moritz has lost, and never could win ! As perhaps may appear 
yet, by and by. 

But, however that may be, the Ernestine Line has clearl; 
got dlslntefp'ated, broken small, and is not in a culminating 
condition. These, I say, are the Dukes who in the present 
day put Sachsen to their name : sons of Ernst, sons of Johann 
Friedrich the Magnanimous, all now in a reduced condition: 
while the sons of Albert, nephews of George the Dagge^ 
bearded ("if it rain Duke Georges"), are Kings of Saxony, 
so-called Kings. No matter : nay, who knows whether it is 
not perhaps even less than nothing to them, this grand dignity 
of theirs ? Whether, in very truth, if we look at substance 
and not semblance, the Albertine Line has risen since Morit2*s 
time ; o: in spite of all these crowns and appearances, sublim® 
to the valet judgment, has fallen and is still falling ? I do not 
find, in fact, that it has ever done anything considerable since} 
which is the one sure symptom of rising. My probable t0Or 
jecture rather is, that it has done (if Nature's Register^ if th* 
Eternal Daybook, were consulted) very little indeed, eioQ^ 
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dwindle into more and more contemptibilityy and impotence 
to do anything considerable whatever ! Which is a very mel- 
anoholy issue of Moritz's great efforts ; and might give rise to 
unspeakable considerations, in many a high man and many a 
low, — for which there is not room in this place. 

Johann Frederick, it is well known, sat magnanimously play- 
ing chesSy while the Kaiser's sentence, of death, was brought 
in to him : he listened to the reading of the sentence ; said a 
polite word or two ; then turning round, with " Pergamus, Let 
OS proceed 1 '^ quietly played on till the checkmate had been 
settled.' Johann Frederick magnanimously waited out his 
five years of captivity, excellent old Lucas Eranach, his painter 
and humble friend, refusing to quit him, but steadfastly shar- 
ing the same ; then quietly returned (old Lucas still with him) 
to his true loving-hearted wife, to the glad friends whose faith 
had been tried in the fire. With such a wife waiting him, and 
such a Lucas attending him, a man had still something left, 
had his lands been all gone ; which in Johann Frederick's case, 
they were still far from being. He settled at Weimar, having 
lost electoral Wittenberg and the inalienable properties; he 
continued to do here, as formerly, whatever wise and noble 
thing he could, through the short remainder of his life : — one 
wishes he had not founded all that imbroglio of little dukes I 
But perhaps he could not help it : law of primogeniture, except 
among the Brandenburg Hohenzollems, always a wise, deci- 
sive, thrifty and growing race, who had the fine talent of 
'^annihilating rubbish," was not yet known in those countries. 
Johann Frederick felt, most likely, that he, for one, in this 
aspect of the stars, was not founding kingdoms ! But indeed 
it was not he, it was his successors, his grandson and great- 
grandson chiefly, that made these multiplex divisions and con- 
fusions on the face of the Grerman mother-earth, and perplexed 
the human soul with this inextricable wilderness of little 
dukes. From him, however, they do all descend ; this let the 
reader know, and let it be some slight satisfaction to him to 
have got a historical double-girth tied round them in that 

> D» Wette: Lebeiu-GetckickU der Henoge gu Sachaen (WalnMur, 1770) 

Lis. 
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manner, and see Two compact Bundles made of them, in tha 
mean while. 

Moritz, the new Elector, did not last long. Shortly after 
Johann Frederick got home to Weimar, Moritz had alnad; 
found hia death, in prosecution of that game began by him. 
It is well known he had no sooner made the Electorate sute 
to himself than he too drew sword against the Kaiser ; beat 
the Kaiser ; chased him into the Tyrol mountains ; could have 
taken him there, but — "I hare no cage big enough to hold 
such a bird," said Moritz : so he let the Kaiser run ; and made 
the Treaty of Passau with him instead. Treaty of Passan 
(a.d. 1552), by which Johaon Frederick's liberty was brought 
about, for one thing, and many liberties were stipulated for the 
Protestants ; npon which Treaty indeed Germany rested from 
its religious battles, of the blood-shedding sort, and fought 
only by ink thenceforth, — till the Thir^-Years War came, 
and a new Treaty, that of Mlinster or Westphalia (1648), had 
to succeed. 

Shortly aft«r Passau, Moritz, now on the Kaiser's side, and 
clear for peace and submission to said treaty, drew out against 
his oldest comrade, Albert HohenzoUem of Anspach, — 
" Albert Aldbiadea " as they call him, that far-ehini&g, too 
impetuous Failure of a Frederick the Great ; drew out, I say, 
c^ainst this Alcibiades, who would not accept the Treaty of 
Passau; beat Alcibiadea in the battle of Sievershaosen, but 
lost his own lite withal in it, — no more, either of fighting or 
diplomatiziug, needed from him ; — and thus, after only some 
six years of Electorship, slept with his fathers, no Elector, 
but a clod of the valley. 

His younger brother succeeded ; from whom, in a direct line, 
come all the subsequent S.ixon potentates ; and the present 
King of Saxony, with whom one has no acquaintance, nor 
much want of any. All of them are nephews, so to speak, of 
Elector Moritz, grand iphews of Duke George the Dagge^ 
bearded (" if it : i '^rges "). Duke Geoi^ is, at 

it were, the g a all ; as Albert, our little 

stolen boy i ■nEusgen once gathered btl- 

berri Htt^^ Sfi°^J pros^oyi 
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in point of nnmbers ; and handsomely eqoipt and decorated 
by a libenl world: most expensive people, — in general not 
admizable otherwifle. Of wUoIl moltifariona progeny I will 
remember farther only one, or at moat two ; having no esteem 
for them myself, nor wish to encumber anybody's innocent 
memory with vhat perhaps deserves oblivion better, and at 
all events is rapidly on the way to get it, with or without 
my sanction. Here, however, is our third figure, Auffust the 

Friedrieh August^ the big King of Poland, called by some 
of his contemporaries August the Great, which epithet they 
had to chauge for A^igust der Starke, August the Physically 
Strong ; this August, of the three hundred and fifty-four bas- 
tards, who was able to break a horse-shoe with his hands, and 
who lived in this, world regardless of expense, — he is the 
individual of this junior-senior Albertine Line, whom I wish 
to pause one moment upon : merely with the remark, that if 
Moritz had any hand in making him the phenomenon he was, 
Moritz may well be ashamed of his work. More transcendent 
king of gluttonous flunkies seldom trod this lower earth. A 
miracle to his own century, — to certain of the flunky species 
a quasi-celestial miracle, bright with diamonds, with endless 
mistresses, regardless of expense, — to other men a prodigy, 
portent and qoasi-infemal miracle, awakening insoluble 
inquiries: Whence this, ye righteous gods, and above all, 
whither ! Poor devil, he was full of good humor too, and had 
the best of stomachs. A man that had his own troubles 
withal. His miscellany of mistresses, very pretty some of 
them, but fools all, would have driven most men mad, You 
may discern dimly in the flunky histories, in babbling PoUnitx 
and others, what a set they were ; what a time he must have 
had with their jealousies, their sick vapors, megrims, angers 
and infatuations ; — springing, on occasion, out of bed in their 
shift, like wild-cats, at the throat of him, fixing their mad 
claws in him, when he merely enters to ask, " How do you do, 
vumehou?"^ Some of them, it is confidently said, were bis 
own ohildren. The unspeakably nnexemplary mortal ! 
■ PSllaitt : La Saxt GtlanU ; Mtmaira tt Uttni. &c. 
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He got his skin well beaten, — cowhided, u we ma; taj, — 
by Charles XII., the roagh Swede, clad mostly in leather. Hi 
was coaxed and driven about by Peter the Great, as Irish pott- 
horses are, — long miles, with a bundle of bay, never to be 
attained, stuck upon the pole of the ooach. He reduced bim> 
self to utter bankruptcy. He had got the orowa of Poland 
by pretendiug to adopt Papistry, — the apostate, and sven 
pseudo-apostate; and we may say be has made Protestant 
Saxony, and his own House first of all, spiritually banknpt 
ever since. He died at last, at Warsaw (year 1733), of u 
"old man's foot;" highly composed, eupeptic to the I»t; 
busy in scheming out a partitioii of Poland, — a thing mon 
than once in men's heads, but not to be completed just yet 
Adieu to him forever and a day. 

One of his bastards was Rutowsky, long conspiouona in 
poor Saxony as their chief military man ; whom the Pmssiani 
beat at Keaselsdorf, — who was often beaten; whom Frederick 
the Great at last shut up in Pima. Another was the Chevalier 
de Saxe, also a kind of general, good for very little. But bf 
far the notablest was he of Aurora von Konigsmark's proda- 
cing, whom they called ComU de Saxe in his own country, sad 
who afterwards in France became Mariehai de Saxe ; a nun 
who made much noise in the world for a time. Of him alM 
let us say an anecdotic word. Baron d'Espagnac and the bi<^ 
rapbers had long been uncertain about the date of his birth, 
— date and place alike dubious. For whose sake, here it 
length, after a century of searching, is the extract from the 
baptismal register, found by an inquiring man. Poor Aurora, 
it appears, had been sent to the Haiz Mountains, in the still 
autumn, in her interesting situation; lodges in the ancient 
highland town of Goslar, anonymously, very privately ; and 
this is what the books of the old Marktkirche (Market-Ghnrch) 
in that remote little place still bear : — 

" Den acht-und-zwenziffsten October " — But we mast trkOfr 
late: "The twenty -eighth of October, in the year Sixteen 
hundred and ninety-six, in the evening, between seven and 
eight o'clock, there was \)cat^^ I gthg l»i^ Lady (von der vor- 
nthmm F^f^ vlialg^ttl|HBHMfcL Christoph Winket'i 
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honw, a Son ; which Bon, on the dOth ^'mdmt, waa in the 
ervning baptized, in M. 8. Alb's house, and, by the name 
JKaurkiut, incorporated to the Lord JesoB (dem Herm Jttv 
mmrerUQit). Oodfathers were Herr Dr. Trumph, R. N, Duaingis 
and R. Heinrich Christoph Winkel." ' Which ought to aetUe 
that small matter, at least. 

On the authority of Baron d'Espagnao, I mention one other 
tiling ot this Mauritius, or Moritz, Uar^chal de Baxe; vbo, 
like his father, was an immensely strong man. Walking once 
ia the streets ol London, be came into collision with a scaven- 
ger, had words with the scaTenger, who perhaps had splashed 
him with his mad-shovel, or the like. Scavenger would make 
no apology ; willing to try a round of boxing instead. Moritz 
grasps him suddenly by the back of the breeches ; whirls him 
aloft, in horizontal position ; pitches him into his own mud- 
cart, and walks on.* A man of much physical strength, till 
his wild ways wasted it alL 

He was tall of stature, had black circular eyebrows, black 
bright eyes, — brightness partly intellectual, partly animal,—' 
oftenest with a smile in them. Undoubtedly a man of un- 
bounded dissoluteness ; of much energy, loose native ingenu- 
ity; and the worst fpelUr probably ever known. Take this 
one specimen, the shortest I have, not otherwise the best; 
specimen achieved, when there had a proposal risen in the 
obsequious Academic Fran^aise to elert this Mariichal a mem- 
ber. The Manichal had the sense to decline. lis veuU me fere 
de la Cadimie, writes he ; tela mirei rom une bage a un ckas ; 
meamng probably. Its veulent me faire de VAeadimie; eela 
m'troit comme «ne hague a un chat : " They would have me in 
the Academy ; it would suit me as a ring would a cat," — or 
my, a pair of breeches a cock. Probably he had much skill 
in war ; I cannot judge : his victories were very pretty ; bat 
it ia to be remembered, he gained them all over the Duke of 
Cumberland ; who was beaten by everybody that tried, and 
never beat -in^-thing, except once some starved Highland 
peasants at CuUoden. 

Aii'"r-i van KSni^imari ILeipiig. 1S36), i. 13S. 

V,t im Uaridtid da San (li. 174, of th»G*nD.ia TnniladoDl. 
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To resume and condude. August the Physically Strang be 
it known in brief^ then, is great-grandson of an Elector called 
Johann Greorg I., who behaved very ill in the Thirty-Tean 
War; now joining with the great Oustavus, now deserting 
him ; and seeking merely, in a poor tortuous way, little to the 
honor of (jerman Protestantism in that epoch, to save his own 
goods and skin ; wherein, too, he did not even succeed : Augost 
the Physically Strong, and Pseudo-Papist apostate, is great- 
grandson of that poor man ; who again is grand-nephew of the 
worldly-wise Elector Moritz, Passau-Treaty Moritz, question- 
able Protestant, questionable friend and enemy of Charles V., 
with " No cage fit to hold so big a bird,'' — and is therefore 
also great-grand-nephew of Luther's &iend, ''If it rained 
Duke Greorges." To his generation there are six from Doke 
Greorge's, five from Elector Moritz's: that is the genealogy. 
And if I add, that the son of August the Physically Strong 
was he who got to be August HI., King of Poland ; spent his 
time in smoking tobacco; and had Brtihl for minister,— 
Brtthl of the three hundred and sixty-five suits of clothes, who 
brought Frederick of Prussia and the Seven-Years War into 
his country, and thereby, so to speak, quite broke the back of 
Saxony, — I think we may close our excerpts from the Albert- 
ine Line. Of the elder or Ernestine Line, in its disintegrated 
state, I will hastily subjoin yet a word, with the reader's leave, 
and then end. 

EKNESTiNE LIKE (in the distintegroted state^ or broken small)* 

Noble Johann Frederick, who lost the Electorate, and 
retired to Weimar, nobler for his losses, is not to be par- 
ticularly blamed for splitting his territory into pieces, and 
founding that imbroglio of little dukedoms, which run about, 
ever shifting, like a mass of quicksilver cut into little sepa- 
rate pools and drops ; distractive to the human mind, in a 
geographical and in far deeper senses. The case was not 
peculiar to Johann Frederick of the Ernestine Line ; but was 
common to all German dukes and lines. The pious German 
mind grudges to lop anything away ; holds by the palpably 
superfluous ; and in general '' cannot annihilate rubbish ; " *-* 
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that is its inborn fault. Law of primogeniture^ for such small 
sovereignties and dukedoms, is hardly yet, as the general rule, 
above a century old in that country; which, for sovereigns 
and for citizens, much more than for geographers, was certainly 
a strange state of matters ! 

The Albertine Line, Electoral though it now was, made 
apanages, subdivisions, unintelligible little dukes and dukeries 
of a similar kind, though perhaps a little more charily : almost 
within a century we can remember little sovereign dukes of 
that line. A Duke of Weissenfels, for instance; foolish old 
gawk, whom Wilhelmina Princess Boyal recollects for his 
distracted notions,^ — which were well shaken out of him 
by Wilhelmina's Brother afterwards. Or again, contempo- 
raneously, that other little Duke, — what was the title of 
him ? — who had built the biggest bassoon ever heard of ; 
thirty feet high, or so; and was seen playing on it from a 
trap-ladder ; ^ — poor soul, denied an employment in this world, 
and obliged to fly to bassoons ! 

Then, too, a Duke of Merseburg,* who was dining solemnly, 
when the ''Old Dessauer'^ (Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, con- 
queror at Kesselsdorf afterwards, and a great rough Prussian 
son of Mars) broke in upon him, in a friendly manner, half- 
drunk, with half -drunk grenadiers whom he had been review- 
ing ; and reviewed and paraded them again there within the 
sublime ducal dining-room itself, and fired volleys there (to 
the ruin of mirrors and cut-glass) ; and danced with the prin- 
cesses, his officers and he, — a princess in your left hand, a 
drawn sword in your right ; — and drank and uproared, in a 
Titanic manner, for about eight hours ; making a sorcerer's- 
sabbath of the poor duke's solemn dinner.* Sachsen-Weissen- 
f els, Sachsen-Merseburg, Sachsen-Zeitz : — there were many 
little dukes of the Albertine Line, too, but happily they 
are now all dead childless ; and their apanages have fallen 

1 Memoires de Wilkdmtne de Prusse, Margrave de Bareiih. 
* PoUnitz : Memoires et Lettres. 
' Same as the Bassoon Dnke. — Ed. 

4 Des wdtberuhmten FUrttem Leopoldi von Anhalt-Deuau Leben, kc. (Leipzig, 
1742), pp. 108-112. 
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home to the geaeral mass, which does not heDcsforth nuke 
sabdivisions of itself. The £rnestine Line wu but liks the 
Albeitine, and like all its neighbors, in that respect. 

So, too, it would be cruel to eaj of these Ernestine little 
Dukes that they have no history ; though it must be owned, 
in the modem state of the world, they are ever more, and 
have long been, almost in the impossibility of having any. 
To build big bassoons, and play on them from trap<kddert ; 
to do hunting, build opera-houses, give court-shows: whal 
else, if they do not care to serve in foreign armies, is well 
possible for them ? It ia a fatal position ; and they reallj 
ought to be delivered from it. Perhaps, then, they might do 
better. Nay perhaps already hero and there they have mote 
history than we are all aware of. The late Duke of Weinur 
was beneficent to menjjf-Ietters ; had the altogether essentiil 
merit, too, which is a very singular one, of finding out, for 
that object, the real menK>f-letteTS instead of the counterfeit 
A Duke of Sachsen-Gotha, of earlier date, went into the 
Gruji^xich'ache Handel (sad "Gnimbach Brabble," consisting 
of wild justice in high quarters, by assassination or sudden 
homicide in the street, with consequences; of all which the 
English reader happily knows nothing), — went into it bravely, 
if rashly, in generoua pity for Orumbaob, in high hope for 
himself withal ; and got thrown into jail for life, poor Duke! 
Where also his Wife attended him, like a brave true woman, 
"for twenty years."— On the whole, I rather think they 
would still gladly have histories if they could ; and am willing 
to regret that brave men and princes, descended presumably 
from Witekind and the gods, certainly from John the Steadfwt 
and John Frederick the Magnanimous, should bo reduced to 
stand inert in the whirling arena of the world in that manHl) 
swathed in old wrappages and lafltthread ineshes, into inabil- 
ity to move; watching sadly ■ Ct^nturies wirh their stormtui 
opulences rush past yoi y afttr Centurj iu vaiu ! 

But it is better ■' ^^flfctttafe uMtina L i a% ia 

its disintegrated . 
briefest manner, 
men and Englisl 
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!■ Bernhud of Wflimar j champion of Elizabeth Stuart, Ex- 
qneen at Bohemia; famed captain in the Thirty- Years War; 
a really notable man. Whose Life Goethe once thought of 
writing i but prudently (right prudently, ao I can now see) 
drew out of it, and wrote nothing. Not so easy to dig out a 
Hero trom the mountainous owl-droppings, deadening to the 
human uostril, which moulder in Record Offices and Publio 
Librarieo ; patrolled over by mere irrational monsters, of the 
gryphon and vulture and chimera species I Easier, a gooi 
deal, to versify the Ideal a little, and stick by ballads and 
tha legitimate drama. Bemhard was Johauu Frederick the 
Magnanimous's great^randson : that is his genealogy ; great- 
grandson of little stolen Emet's grandson. He began in those 
Bohemian Campaigns (1621), a young lad of seventeen ; Ria- 
wieister to one of his elder Brothers ; some three of whom, in 
varions capacities, fought in the Protestant wars of their 
time. Very ardent Protestants, they and he ; men of devout 
miud withal ; aa generally their whole Line, from Johann 
Frederick the Magnanimous downwards, were distinguished 
I7 being. He had risen to be a famed captain, while still 
yonng ; and, under and after the great Gustavus, he did 
exploits to make the whole world know him. He "was in 
two-and-thirty battles;" gained, or helped to gain, almost all 
of them ; but unfortunately lost that of NSrdlingen, which, 
next to Lutzen, was the most important of alL He bad taken 
Breisach (in the Upper Rhine country), thought to be inexpug- 
nable ; and was just in sight oF immense ulterior achievements 
and advancements, when he died suddenly (1639), still only in 
his t]iir^-6fth year. The Richelieu French poisoned him (so 
mi and rune the rumor); at least he died conveniently for 
Uchelieu, for Germany moat inconveniently; and was in 
truth a mighty hind of man ; distinguished much from the 
imbroglio of little Dukea : " grandson's great-grandson," as I 
s^d, "of"— Or, alas, is it hopeless to charge a modeui 

■ even with Bernhard ! 

idnal of the Ernestine Line, sorely notable to 

h to be distinguished amid that imbroglio 

"Printi AiiBBKCHT Frane Auipat Karl 
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Smanuel von Saehaerv-Cobwrg-Gotha ; " whom we call, in briefer 
English, Piinoe Albert of Saxe-Goburg ; actual Prince GooBort 
of these happy realms. He also is a late, very late, grandson 
of that little stolen Ernst. Conoemii^ whom both English 
History and English Prophecy might say something, — bnt 
not conveniently in this place. By the generality of t-.hinting 
Englishmen he is regarded as a man of solid sense and worth, 
seemingly of superior talent, placed in circumstances beyond 
measure singular. Yery complicated circumstances ; and which 
do not promise to grow less so, but the contrary. For the 
Horologe of Time goes inexorably on ; and the Sick Ages 
ripen (with terrible rapidity at present) towards — Who will 
tell us what? The human wisdom of this Prince, whatever 
share of it be has, may one day be unspeakably important 
to mankind! — But enough, enough. We will here subjoin 
his Pedigree at least; which is a very innocent Document, 
riddled from the big Historical cinder-heaps, and may be com- 
fortable to some persons : — 

"Ernst the Pious, Ihike of Saoheen-Ootha (1601-1675), was 
one of Bemhard of Weimar's elder brothers ; great-grandson 
of Johann Frederick the Magnanimous, who lost the Elector- 
ate. Had been a soldier in his youth; succeeded to Gotba 
and the main part of the Territories ; and much distinguished 
himself there. A. patron of learning, among other good things; 
set Seckecdorf on compiling the History of the Refbrmatim. 
To all appearance, an excellent, prudent and really pton 
Governor of men. He left seven sons; who at first lived 
together at Gotha and 'governed conjoiutly;' but at lengtli 
divided the Territories ; Frederick the eldest taking Gotht, 
where various other FrederL saoceeded him, and the Udb 
did not die out till 1824. 1' other sis brothf'is liVewisfi 
all founded 'Lines,' G inungen, EiimhiM, Eist^aberg, 

HUdburghausen, ', if which !.iioii died out; biA 

it is only the youi 3^ t^f ^^m/fr'd wif.h his Lino, 

that concerns us he 
"1° JoHANN Eri 
Pious; got Saalfela 
died out in 1678, upo 
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•hould inherit ; arguings, bargainings ; and, between Mein- 
nngen and Saalfeld especially, a lawsuit in the Reichshofrath 
(Imperial Aulic Council, as we call it), which seemed as if it 
would never end. At length, in 1735, Saalfeld, 'after two 
hundred and six Canclusa (Decrees) in its favor/ carried the 
point over Meinungen ; got possession of ' Goburg Town, and 
nearly all the Territory,' and holds it ever since. Johann 
Bmst was dead in the interim ; but had left his son, 

« 2^ Franz Josias (bom 1697), Duke of Sachseor Saalfeld, — 
who, as we see, in 1735, after these ' 206 Decrees,' got Coburg 
too, and adopted that town as his Residenz ; Duke of Sachsen- 
Coburg-Saalfeld thenceforth. A younger son of this Franz 
Joeias was the 'Cobourg' (Austrian General) thrice-famous 
in the French Newspapers of 1792-1794, if now forgotten. 
His (Franz Josias's) eldest son and successor was 

"3^ Ernst Friedrich (1724-1800) ; — and his 

«4** Franz Friedrich Anton (1750-1806). He left three 
daaghters, one of whom became Duchess of Kent, and mother 
of Queen Victoria : likewise three sons ; the youngest of whom 
18 Leopold, now King of the Belgians ; and the eldest of 
whom was 

**6** Ernst Anton Karl Ludwig (1784-1844); to whom 
SaehsenrGotha fell in 1824 ; — whose elder son is now reign- 
ing Duke of Sa^hsen-Coburg-Saalfeld-Crotha (chief Residence 
Ck>tha); and whose younger is 

" 6® Prince Albert, whom we know." * 

So that the young gentleman who will one day (it is hoped, 
but not till after many years) be King of England, is visibly, 
as we count, Thirteenth in direct descent from that little boy 
Ernst whom Kunz von Kaufungen stole. Ernst's generation 
and Twelve others have blossomed out and grown big, and 
have faded and been blown away ; and in these 400 years, 
since Kunz did his feat, we have arrived so far. And that 
18 the last '' pearl, or odd button," I will string on that Trans- 
action. 

X HfiboMr, tab. 16S; CErtel. tab. 70; Michidlia, Cftarw mtd Fikmliekm 
hufrim Ttutarhland, i. 511-525. 

Cab— M Vol 18 
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*^* Here is a Letter einoe received, whioh may be worth 
printing : — 

" BOTAL SOCIBTT, SOMBBSBT HOUSB, 6th AogllSt, 1856. 

"Deab SiBy — I am a stranger to you, though not to your 
works; and would not intrude on your time and attention, 
were it not that the subject on which I write may perhapi 
procure me your indulgence. 

" I have taken a walk into Bohemia, and visited, on the waj, 
some of the places identified with the Prinzenraub. The old 
town of Altenburg is picturesque in situation, architecture and 
the costume of its Wendish population. In the castle, which 
stands on a hill resembling that at Edinburgh, are to be seen 
the dresses worn by the young Princes at the time of their 
kidnapping, ancient weapons, armor, &c., old ohambere and 
modem halls, and a walled-up window marking the sitoir 
tion of the one through which Kunz carried o£E his princelj 
booty. 

" The estate which was given to the Driller is situate about 
half an hour's walk to the east of Zwickau ; a town that le* 
calls Luther to memory. He (Luther) often ascended the tall 
church-tower to enjoy the prospect around ; and there remaioi 
on the top an old clumsy table said to have been his. 

'^ The Driller family is not extinct. Three male representa* 
tives are living at Freyberg and other places in Saxony; bat 
the estate has been out of their possession for many years. 
It lies pleasantly on one side of a narrow glen, and is now 
the site of a lai^ brewery — Driller Bierbrauerei — famed in 
all the country round for the excellence of its beer. By expe 
rience acceptably gathered on the spot on a hot afternoon^ 
I can testify that the Driller beer is equal to its reputation. 
Hence there is something besides a patriotic sentiment to 
attract customers to the shady gardens and spacious guest- 
chambers of the brewery ; and to justify the writing over 
the entrance, — Duleitis ex ipso fonte bibuntur aquce, 

"In one of the rooms I saw a full-length painting of the 
Driller; a sturdy, resolute-looking fellow, with ample black 
beard, grasping his pole, and supporting the young Prinoe 
whom he has just rescued. Also two miniatures ; one in* 
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scribed Georg Schmidt od. Triller ; the other, a likeness of his 
Wife, a rustic dame of quiet expression, with gray eyes and 
arched eyebrows. Also a portrait of Kunz, very different 
from what I expected. He bears a striking resemblance to 
our portraits of Sir Philip Sidney; with crisp curly hair, 
ample forehead, well-opened eye, pointed beard, and wearing 
a gold chain. Also a thin quarto containing a history of the 
Frinzenraubf with portraits, and engravings of the incidents : 
The stealing of the princes from the castle — the rescue — 
the joyful return — the beheading of Kunz, &c. All these 
things help to keep up a little enthusiasm among the Saxons, 
and perhaps encourage trade. 

" On the 8th of July of last year (1855), a festival was held 
to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the PrinzenrauJb. 
A long procession, he^ed by Herr Ebert, the chief proprietor 
(since deceased), walked from Zwickau to the brewery, pass- 
ing under two triumphal arches on the way. The leader was 
followed by a long file of coalers, by friends on foot and in 
carriages, and bands of music in wagons ; altogether about 
eight hundred persons. They kept up the celebration with 
right good-will, and drank, so the Braumeister told me, a 
hundred eirrurs of beer. 

'' A similar festival was held on the same day at Altenburg, 
Hartenstein, Griinhain, attended by people from all the neigh- 
boring villages, when not a few paid a visit to the Prinzen- 
hdhle, — the cave in which Prince Ernst was hidden. 

"I did not see the monastery of Ebersdorf; but I was 

informed by sundry persons that the Driller's coat is stil) 

to be seen there. 

" I remain, yours with much respect, 

**Waltbb White. 
^Tbomab Cabltls, Esq." 
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AT EDINBURGH, 2d APRIL, 1866, 

OH BEIKQ INSTALLED AS RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITT THERE 

Gentlemen, — I have accepted the office you have elected me 
to, and it is now my duty to return thanks for the great honor 
done me. Your enthusiasm towards me, I must admit, is in 
itself very beautiful, however undeserved it may be in regaid 
to the object of it. It is a feeling honorable to all men, and 
one well known to myself when I was of an age like yours, 
nor is it yet quite gone. I can only hope that, with you too, 
it may endure to the end, — this noble desire to honor those 
whom you think worthy of honor ; and that you will come to 
be more and more select and discriminate in the choice of the 
object of it : — for I can well understand that you will modify 
your opinions of me and of many things else, as you go on 
[^Laughter aiul cheers]. It is now fifty-six years, gone last 
November, since I first entered your City, a boy of not quite 
fourteen ; to '* attend the classes " here, and gain knowledge 
of all kinds, I could little guess what, my poor mind full of 
wonder and awe-struck expectation ; and now, after a long 
course, this is what we have come to [ Cheers], There is some- 
thing touching and tragic, and yet at the same time beautiful, 
to see, as it were, the third generation of my dear old native 
land rising up and saying, " Well, you are not altogether an 
unworthy laborer in the vineyard ; you have toiled through a 
great variety of fortunes, and have had many judges : this is 
our judgment of you ! " As the old proverb says, " He that 
builds by the wayside has many masters." We must expect 
a variety of judges ; but the voice of young Scotland, through 
you, is really of some value to me ; and I return you many 
888 
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thanks for it, — though I cannot go into describing my emo> 
tions to you, and perhaps they will be much more perfectly 
conceivable if expressed in silence [^Cheers']- 

When this office was first proposed to me, some of you know 
I was not very ambitious to accept it, but had my doubts 
rather. I was taught to believe that there were certain more 
or less important duties which would lie in my power. This, 
I confess, was my chief motive in going into it, and overcom- 
ing the objections I felt to such things : if I could do anything 
to serve my dear old Alma Mater and you, why should not I ? 
[^Loud cheers.'] Well, but on practically looking into the mat- 
ter when the office actually came into my hands, I find it grows 
more and more uncertain and abstruse to me whether there is 
much real duty that I can do at all. I live four hundred miles 
away from you, in an entirely different scene of things ; and 
my weak health, with the burden of the many years now 
accumulating on me, and my total unacquaintance with such 
subjects as concern your affairs here, — all this fills me with 
apprehension that there is really nothing worth the least 
consideration that I can do on that score. You may depend 
on it, however, that if any such duty does arise in any form, 
I will use my most faithful endeavor to do in it whatever 
is right and proper, according to the best of my judgment 
[^Cheers']. 

Meanwhile, the duty I at present have, — which might be 
very pleasant, but which is not quite so, for reasons you may 
fancy, — is to address some words to you, if possible not 
quite useless, nor incongruous to the occasion, and on subjects 
more or less cognate to the pursuits you are engaged in. 
Accordingly, I mean to offer you some loose observations, 
loose in point of order, but the truest I have, in such form 
as they may present themselves ; certain of the thoughts that 
are in me about the business you are here engaged in, what 
kind of race it is that you young gentlemen have started on, 
and what sort of arena you are likely to find in this world. I 
ought, I believe, according to custom, to have written all that 
down on paper, and had it read out. That would have been 
much handier for me at the present uioment [-4 laugh'] ; — 
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bat on attempting the thing, I found I was not used to writs 
speeches, and that I did n't get on very well. So I flung that 
aside ; and could only resolve to trust, in all superficial re- 
spects, to the suggestion of the moment, as you now see. Yoa 
will therefore have to accept what is readiest; what comes 
direct from the heart ; and you must just take that in compexh, 
sation for any good order or arrangement there might have 
been in it. I will endeavor to say nothing that is not true, so 
far as I can manage ; and that is pretty much all I can engage 
for [-4 laugh]' 

Advices, I believe, to young men^ as to all men, are vety 
seldom much valued. There is a great deal of advising^ and 
very little faithful performing ; and talk that does not end in 
any kind of action is better suppressed altogether. I would 
not, therefore, go much into advising ; but there is one advice 
I must give you. In fact, it is the summary of all advices, 
and doubtless you have heard it a thousand times ; but I must 
nevertheless let you hear it the thousand-and-first time, for it 
is most intensely true, whether you will believe it at present 
or not : — namely, That above all things the interest of yonr 
whole life depends on your being diligent^ now while it is 
called to^ay, in this place where you have come to get educa- 
tion ! Diligent : that includes in it all virtues that a student 
can have ; I mean it to include all those qualities of conduct 
that lead on to the acquirement of real instruction and im- 
provement in such a place. If you will believe me, you who 
are young, yours is the golden season of life. As you have 
heard it called, so it verily is, the seed-time of life ; in which, 
if you do not sow, or if you sow tares instead of wheat, you 
cannot expect to reap well afterwards, and you will arrive at 
little. And in the course of years, when you come to look 
back, if you have not done what you have heaid from your 
advisers, — and among many counsellors there is wisdom, — 
you will bitterly repent when it is too late. The habits of 
study acquired at Universities are of the highest importance 
in after-life. At the season when you are young in years, the 
"whole mind is, as it were, fluid, and is capable of forming itself 
lAto an^ 8ha|)e that the owner of the mind pleases to fi^of 
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ity or oonstrain it, to form itself into. The mind is then in a 
plastic or fluid state ; but it hardens gradually, to the consist- 
ency of rock or of iron, and you cannot alter the habits of an 
old man : he, as he has begun, so he will proceed and go on to 
the last. 

By diligence I mean, among other things, and very chiefly 
too, — honesty, in all your inquiries, and in all you are about. 
Pursue your studies in the way your conscience can name 
honest. More and more endeavor to do that. Keep, I should 
say for one thing, an accurate separation between what you 
have really come to know in your minds and what is still un* 
known. Leave all that latter on the hypothetical side of the 
barrier, as things afterwards to be acquired, if acquired at all | 
and be careful not to admit a thing as known when you do not 
yet know it. Count a thing known only when it is imprinted 
clearly on your mind, and has become transparent to you, so 
that you may survey it on all sides with intelligence. There 
is such a thing as a man endeavoring to persuade himself, and 
endeavoring to persuade others, that he knows things, when 
he does not know more than the outside skin of them ; and 
yet he goes flourishing about with them [^ffear, heaVy and a 
laugh"]. There is also a process called cramming, in some 
Universities \^A laugh], — that is, getting up such points of 
things as the examiner is likely to put questions about. Avoid 
all that, as entirely unworthy of an honorable mind. Be mod- 
est, and humble, and assiduous in your attention to what your 
teachers tell you, who are profoundly interested in trying to 
bring you forward in the right way, so far as they have been 
able to understand it. Try all things they set before you, in 
order, if possible, to understand them, and to follow and adopt 
them in proportion to their fitness for you. Gradually see 
what kind of work you individually can do ; it is the first of 
all problems for a man to find out what kind of work he is to 
do in this universe. In short, morality as regards study is, as 
in all other things, the primary consideration, and overrules 
all others. A dishonest man cannot do anything real ; he 
never will study with real fruit; and perhaps it would be 
greatly better if he were tied up from trying it. He does 
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nothing but darken counsel by the words be utteis. That ia 
a Tery old doctrine, but a very true one ; and you will find it 
confirmed by alt the thinking men that have evei lived in thii 
long series of generations of which we are the latest. 

I dare say you know, very many of you, that it is now soma 
seven hundred years since Universities were first set up in 
this world of ours. Abelard and other thinkers had arisen 
with doctrines in them which people wished to hear of, and 
students flocked towards them from all parts of the world. 
There was no getting the thing recorded in books, as you now 
may. Ton had to hear the man speaking to you vocally, or 
else you could not learn at all what it was that he wantod to 
say. And so they gathered together, these speaking ones, — 
the various people who bad anything to teach ; —and formed 
themselves gradually, under the patronage of kii^ and other 
potentates who were anxious about the culture of their popula- 
tions, and nobly studious of their best benefit ; and became a 
body-corporate, with high privileges, high dignities, and really 
high aims, under the title of a University. 

Possibly too you may have heard it said that the course of 
centuries has changed all this ; and that " the true Universi^ 
of our days is a Collection of Books." And beyond doubt, all 
this is greatly altered by the invention of Printing, which took 
place about midway between us and the origin of Universities. 
Men have not now to go in person to where a Professor is act 
nally speaking; because in most cases you can get his doctrine 
out of him through a book ; and can then read it, and read it 
^ain and again, and study it. That is an immense change, 
that one fact of Printed Books. And I am not sure that I 
know of any University in which the whole of that fact has 
yet been completely taken in, and the studies moulded in oom- 
plete conformity with it. Nevertlieless, Universities have, 
and will continue to have, an indiapeusable value in society; 
— I think, a very high, and it might be, almost the highest 
value. They began, as is well known, with their grand aim 
directed on Theology, — their eye turned earnestly on Hcaveo. 
And perhaps, in a sense, it may be still said, thft T^yJ^ 
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interests of man are virtually intrusted to them. In regard to 
theology, as you are aware, it has been, and especially was 
then, the study of the deepest heads that have come into the 
world, — what is the nature of this stupendous Universe, and 
what are our relations to it, and to all things knowable by 
man, or known only to the great Author of man and it The- 
ology was once the name for all this ; all this is still alive for 
man, however dead the name may grow ! In fact, the mem- 
bers of the Church keeping theology in a lively condition 
[^Laughter'] for the benefit of the whole population, theology 
was the great object of the Universities. I consider it is the 
same intrinsically now, though very much forgotten, from many 
causes, and not so successful [^ laugh] as might be wished, 
by any manner of means! 

It remains, however, practically a most important truth, 
what I alluded to above, that the main use of Universities in 
the present age is that, after you have done with all your 
classes, the next thing is a collection of books, a great library 
of good books, which you proceed to study and to read. What 
the Universities can mainly do for you, — what I have found 
the University did for me, is. That it taught me to read, in 
various languages, in various sciences ; so that I could go into 
the books which treated of these things, and gradually pene- 
trate into any department I wanted to make myself master of, 
as I found it suit me. 

Well, Grentlemen, whatever you may think of these histori- 
cal points, the clearest and most imperative duty lies on every 
one of you to be assiduous in your reading. Learn to be good 
readers, — which is perhaps a more diflScult thing than you 
imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your reading ; to read 
faithfully, and with your best attention, all kinds of things 
which you have a real interest in, a real not an imaginary, and 
which you find to be really fit for what you are engaged in. 
Of course, at the present time, in a great deal of the reading 
incumbent on you, you must be guided by the books recom- 
mended by your Professors for assistance towards the effect 
of their prelections. And then, when you leave the Univer- 
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flity, and go into studies of your own, yon will find it tkj Iibi 
portant that you have ohosen a field, some piorinoe special^ 
suited to you, in which you can study and work. Tbe moat 
unhappy of all men is the man who cannot tell what he is 
going to do, who has got no work out out ita him in the world, 
and does not go into it For work is the graad onre of all the 
maladies and miseries that erei beset mAnVind, -~ honeat wot^ 
whioh you intend getting done. 

I^ in any vaoant vague time, you are in a strait aa to ohoioe 
of reading, — a very good indioation for you, perhaps the best 
you could get, is towards some book you hare a great corioai^ 
about. You are then in the readiest and best of all posaible 
conditions to improve by that book. It is analogoua to what 
doctors tell us about the physical health and appelates of the 
patient. You must learn, howerer, to distinguish between 
false appetite and true. There is such a thing as a &lsa mp- 
petite, whioh will lead a man into vagaries with r^ard to 
diet; will tempt him to eat spit^ things, which he should not 
eat at all, nor would, but that the things are toothsome, and 
that he is under a momentary baseness of mind. A man ought 
to examine and find out what he really and truly has an ap- 
petite for, what suite his oonstitotion and eondition; and tha^ 
doctors tell him, is in general the very thing he ought to 
have. And so with books. 

As applicable to all of you, I will say that it is highly expe- 
dient to go into History ; to inquire into what has passed b^ 
fore you on this Earth, and in the Family of Man. 

The history of the Romans and Greeks will first of all coi^ 
oem you ; and you will find that the classical knowledge yoa 
have got will be extremely applicable to elucidate that. There 
you have two of the most remarkable races of men in the 
world set before you, calculated to open innumerable cefleotiou 
and considerations ; a mighty advantf^e, if you can achieva 
it ; — to say nothing of what their two languages will yield 
you, which your Professors can better explain 
guages, which are universally admitted to be the most [ 
forms of speech we have yet found to exist »* 
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you will find, if you read well, a pair of extremely remarkable 
nations, shining in the records left by themselves, as a kind of 
beacon, or solitary mass of illumination, to light up some noble 
forms of human life for us, in the otherwise utter darkness of 
the past ages ; and it will be well worth your while if you oan 
get into the understanding of what these people were, and 
what they did. You will find a great deal of hearsay, of 
empty rumor and tradition, which does not touch on the mat- 
ter ; but perhaps some of you will get to see the old Roman 
and the old Oreek face to face ; you will know in some measure 
how they contrived to exist, and to perform their feats in the 
world. 

I believe, also, you will find one important thing not much 
noted, That there was a very great deal of deep religion in 
both nations. This is pointed out by the wiser kind of his- 
torians, and particularly by Ferguson, who is very well worth 
reading on Roman history, — and who, I believe, was an alum- 
nus of our own University. His book is a very creditable work. 
He points out the profoundly religious nature of the Roman 
people, notwithstanding their ruggedly positive, defiant and 
fierce ways. They believed that Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
was lord of the universe, and that he had appointed the Romans 
to become the chief of nations, provided they followed his 
commands, — to brave all danger, all difficnlty, and stand up 
with an invincible front, and be ready to do and die ; and also 
to have the same sacred regard to truth of promise, to thorough 
veracity, thorough integrity, and all the virtues that accom- 
pany that noblest quality of man, valor, — to which latter the 
Romans gave the name of '^ virtue " proper (vtrfia, manhood), 
as the crown and summary of all that is ennobling for a man* 
In the literary ages of Rome this religious feeling had very 
much decayed away ; but it still retained its place among the 
lower classes of the Roman people. Of the deeply religious 
nature of the Greeks, along with their beautiful and sunny 
effulgences of art, you have striking proof, if you look for it 
In the tragedies of Sophocles there is a most deep-toned recog^ 
nition of the eternal justiee of Heaven, and the unfailing pun- 
iBhment of erimA agai&rt the laws of Ood. I believe you will 
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find in all histories of nations, that this has been at the origin 
and foundation of them all ; and that no nation which did not 
contemplate this wonderful unirerse with an aw&«tnoken and 
revorential belief that there was a great unknown, omnipotent, 
and all-wise and all-just Being, superintending aU men in it, 
and all interests in it, — no nation ever oame to very mnoh, nor 
did any man either, who forgot that If a man did forget 
that, be forgot the most important part of his mission in tlii) 
world. 

Our own history of England, which yon will natozally take 
a great deal of pains to make yourselves acquainted with^ yon 
will find beyond all others worthy of your study. For indeed I 
beliere that the British nation — including in that the Boottish 
nation — produced a finer set of men than any you will find it 
possible to get anywhere else in the world [^JpplauMay I dim^ 
know, in any history of Greece or Rome, where you will get so 
fine a man as Oliver Cromwell, for example lApplaiue}. And 
we too have had men worthy of memory, in our little ooraet 
of the Island here, as well as others ; and our history has had 
its heroic features all along ; and did beoome great at last in 
being connected with world-history : — for if yon ^rfT^iitf 
well, you will find that John Knox was the author, m it mn^ 
of Oliver Cromwell ; that the Puritan revolntioa noTer vooU 
have taken place in England at all, had it not been tor tint 
Scotchman [_ApplauM]. That is an authentic faott and Is sot 
prompted by national vanity on my par^ bat viQ itnA n- 
amining [^iMUghter and apptatiMy 

In fact, if you look at the stn if^Ie that was then going on 
in Engluid, as I have bad to do in my time, you will see that 
people were overawed by the immense impediments lying iii 
the way. A small minority of God-fearing men in that coon- 
try were flying away, with any ship they could g«t, to New 
England, rather than take the lion by the beard, They dartt 
not confront the powers with their most just complaint^ tad 
demands to be delivered from idolatry. They wanted tan ' 
the nation altogether conformable to the Hebrew Bibli^ i 
they, and all men, understood bo be the exact I 
the Will of God; — and oould * ~ 
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mate aim ? Iferertbeless, it would have been impossible in 
theii circTimstancea, and not to be attempted at all, had not 
Knox sncoeeded in it here, some Mby yeais before, l^ the 
firnuiess and nobleness of his mind. For he also is of the 
select of the earth to me, — John Knox [Applavsej. What he 
has suffered from the ungrateful generations that have followed 
him should reaUy make ua humble ourselves to the dust, to 
think that the most excellent man our country has produced, 
to whom we owe everything that distinguishes us among the 
nations, should Have been so sneered at, misknown, and abused 
[^Applatue^. Knox was heard by Scotland; the people heard 
him, believed him to the marrow of their hones : tbey took up 
his doctrine, and they defied principalities and powers to move 
them &om it "We muat have it," they said; "we will and 
must I " It was in tbis state of things that the Puritan struggle 
arose in England ; and you know well how the Scottish earls 
and nobility, with their tenantry, marched away to Dunse Hill 
in 1639, and sat down there : just at the crisis of that struggle, 
when it was either to be suppressed or brought into greater 
vitality, they encamped on Dunse Hill, — thirty thousand 
armed men, drawn out for that occasion, each regiment round 
its landlord, its earl, or whatever be might be called, and zeal- 
ous all of them " For Christ's Crown and Covenant." That 
was the signal for all England's rising up into unappeas- 
able determination to have the Gospel there also; and you 
know it went on, sad oame to be a contest whether the Parlia- 
ment or the King should rule ; whether it shonld be old for- 
malities and ase^od-won^ or something that had been of new 
oonceived in the sooIb of men, namely, a divine determination 
to walk according tojthe laws of Qod here, as the anm of all 
proeperi^ ; which of these should him the mastery : and after 
a long, long agouy of struggle, it was decided — the way we 
know. 

I should say also of that Frotoctocata^ Oliver Cromwell's, 
notwithstanding the ftgamma^j^^^^^mmttlt \ A -t^A *iig denial 

rdy tbttt i' j^^P^lr" - - ' >o on, it 
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shing in the modem history of England. If Oliver Gromwell 
iiad continued it out, I don't know what it would have oome 
to. It would have got corrupted probably in other hands, 
and could not have gone on; but it was pure and true, to 
^ihe last fibre, in his mind ; there was perfect truth in it while 
he ruled over it. 

Machiavelli has remarked, in speaking of the Romans, that 
Democracy cannot long exist anywhere in the world ; that as a 
mode of government, of national management or administra- 
tion, it involves an impossibility, and after a little while must 
end in wreck. And he goes on proving that, in his own way. 
I do not ask you all to follow him in that conviction [^Hsar], 
-»but it is to him a clear truth; he considers it a solecism 
and impossibility that the universal mass of men should ever 
govern themselves. He has to admit of the Romans, that 
they continued a long time ; but believes it was purely in 
virtue of this item in their constitution, namely, of their all 
having the conviction in their minds that it was solemnly 
necessary, at times, to appoint a Diotator ; a man who had the 
power of life and death over ever3rthing, who degraded men 
out of their places, ordered them to execution, and did what- 
ever seemed to him good in the name of Grod above him. He 
was commanded to take care that the republic suffer no detri- 
ment. And Machiavelli calculates that this was the thing 
which purified the social system from time to time, and enabled 
it to continue as it did. Probable enough, if you consider it. 
And an extremely proper function surely, this of a Dictator, 
if the republic was composed of little other than bad and 
tumultuous men, triumphing in general over the better, and 
all going the bad road, in fact. Well, Oliver CromwelPs Pro- 
tectorate, or Dictatorate if you will let me name it so, lasted 
for about ten years, and you will find that nothing which 
was contrary to the laws of Heaven was allowed to live by 
Oliver [^Applause]. 

For example, it was found by his Parliament of Notables, 
what they call the " Barebones Parliament," — the most zeal* 
ous of all Parliaments probably [^Lau^hter]^ — that the Oourt 
of Chancery in England was in a state which was reallj 
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capable of no apology ; no man could get up and say that tbat 
was a right court. There were^ I think, fifteen thousandi or 
fifteen hundred [^Laughter'], — I really don't remember which, 
but we will call it by the latter number, to be safe [Renewed 
laughter] ; — there were fifteen hundred cases lying in it unde* 
cided ; and one of them, I remember, for a large amount of 
money, was eighty-three years old, and it was going on still ; 
wigs were wagging over it, and lawyers were taking their 
fees, and there was no end of it. Upon view of all which, the 
Barebones people, after deliberation about it, thought it was 
expedient, and commanded by the Author of Man and Foun« 
tain of Justice, and in the name of what was true and right, 
to abolish said court. Really, I don't know who could have 
dissented from that opinion. At the same time, it was thought 
by those who were wiser in their generation, and had more 
experience of the world, that this was a very dangerous thing, 
and wouldn't suit at all. The lawyers began to make an 
immense noise about it [^Laugkter\, All the public, the great 
mass of solid and well-disposed people who had got no deep 
insight into such matters, were very adverse to it: and the 
Speaker of the Parliament, old Sir Francis Rous, — who trans- 
lated the Psalms for us, those that we sing here every Sunday 
in the Church yet; a very good man, and a wise and learned, 
Provost of Eton College afterwards, — he got a great number 
of the Parliament to go to Oliver the Dictator, and lay down 
their functions altogether, and declare officially, with their 
signature, on Monday morning, that the Parliament was dis- 
solved. The act of abolition had been passed on Saturday 
night ; and on Monday morning Rous came and said, " We 
cannot carry on the affair any longer, and we remit it into the 
hands of your Highness." Oliver in that way became Pro- 
tector, virtually in some sort a Dictator, for the first time. 

And I give you this as an instance that Oliver did faith- 
fully set to doing a Dictator's function, and of his prudence 
in it as well. Oliver felt that the Parliament, now dismissed, 
had been perfectly right with regard to Chancery, and that 
there was no doubt of the propriety of abolishing Chancery, 
or else reforming it in some kind of way. He considered the 
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matter, and this is what he did. He assembled fifty or sixty 
of the wisest lawyers to be found in England. Happily, there 
were men great in the law; men who valued the laws of 
England as much as anybody ever did ; and who knew withal 
that there was something still more sacred than any of these 
[-4 laugh^' Oliver said to them, " Go and examine this thing, 
and in the name of God inform me what is necessary to be 
done with it. You will see how we may clean out the foul 
things in that Chancery Court, which render it poison to 
everybody." Well, they sat down accordingly, and in the 
course of six weeks, — (there was no public speaking then, no 
reporting of speeches, and no babble of any kind, there was 
just the business in hand), — they got some sixty propositions 
fixed in their minds as the summary of the things that 
required to be done. And upon these sixty propositions, 
Chancery was reconstituted and remodelled ; and so it got a 
new lease of life, and has lasted to our time. It had become 
a nuisance, and could not have continued much longer. That 
is an instance of the manner of things that were done when 
a Dictatorship prevailed in the country, and that was how 
the Dictator did them. I reckon, all England, Parliamentary 
England, got a new lease of life from that Dictatorship of 
Oliver's ; and, on the whole, that the good fruits of it will 
never die while England exists as a nation. 

In general, I hardly think that out of common history-books 
you will ever get into the real history of this country, or 
ascertain anything which can specially illuminate it for you, 
and which it would most of all behoove you to know. You 
may read very ingenious and very clever books, by men whom 
it would be the height of insolence in me to do other than 
express my respect for. But their position is essentially 
sceptical. God and the Godlike, as our fathers would have 
said, has fallen asleep for them ; and plays no part in their 
histories. A most sad and fatal condition of matters; who 
shall say how fatal to us all ! A man unhappily in that con- 
dition will make but a temporary explanation of anything : — 
in short, you will not be able, I believe, by aid of these me% 
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to understand how this Island came to be what it is. You 
will not find it recorded in books. You will find recorded in 
books a jumble of tumults, disastrous ineptitudes, and all that 
kind of thing. But to get what you want, you will have to 
look into side sources, and inquire in all directions. 

I remember getting CoUins's Peerage to read, — a very poor 
performance as a work of genius, but an excellent book for 
diligence and fidelity. I was writing on Oliver Cromwell at 
the time [^Applause"], I could get no biographical dictionary 
available; and I thought the Peerage Book, since most of 
my men were peers or sons of peers, would help me, at least 
would tell me whether people were old or young, where they 
lived, and the like particulars, better than absolute nescience 
and darkness. And accordingly I found amply all I had 
expected in poor Collins, and got a great deal of help out of 
him. He was a diligent dull London bookseller, of about a 
hundred years ago, who compiled out of all kinds of parch- 
ments, charter-chests, archives, books that were authentic, and 
gathered far and wide, wherever he could get it, the informa- 
tion wanted. He was a very meritorious man. 

I not only found the solution of everything I had expected 
there, but I began gradually to perceive this immense fact, 
which I really advise every one of you who read history to 
look out for, if you have not already found it. It was that 
the Kings of England, all the way from the Norman Conquest 
down to the times of Charles I., had actually, in a good degree, 
so far as they knew, been in the habit of appointing as Peers 
those who deserved to be appointed. In general, I perceived, 
those Peers of theirs were all royal men of a sort, with minds 
full of justice, valor and humanity, and all kinds of qualities 
that men ought to have who rule over others. And then their 
genealogy, the kind of sons and descendants they had, this 
also was remarkable : — for there is a great deal more in gene- 
alogy than is generally believed at present. I never heard 
tell of any clover man that came of entirely stupid people 
[Laughter']. If you look around, among the families of your 
acquaintance, you will see such cases in all directions ; — I 
know that my own experience is steadily that way ; I can trace 
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the father, and the son, and the grandson, and the family 
stamp is quite distinctly legible upon eaoh of them. So that 
it goes for a great deal, the hereditary principle, — in GrOYem- 
ment as in other things ; and it must be again recognized so 
soon as there is any fixity in things. You will remark, too, in 
your Collins, that, if at any time the genealogy of a peerage 
goes awry, if the man that actually holds the peerage is a fool, 
— in those earnest practical times, the man soon gets into mis- 
chief, gets into treason probably, — soon gets himself and his 
peerage extinguished altogether, in short ILaughter], 

From those old documents of Collins, you learn and Bsoeft' 
tain that a peer conducts himself in a pious, high-minded, 
grave, dignified and manly kind of way, in his course through 
life, and when he takes leave of life : — his last will is often 
a remarkable piece, which one lingers over. And then you 
perceive that there was kindness in him as well as rigor, pity 
for the poor ; that he has fine hospitalities, generosities, — in 
fine, that he is throughout much of a noble, good and valiant 
man. And that in general the King, with a beautiful approxi- 
mation to accuracy, had nominated this kind of man ; saying, 
" Come you to me, sir. Come out of the common level of the 
people, where you are liable to be trampled upon, jostled 
about, and can do in a manner nothing with your fine gift; 
come here and take a district of country, and make it into 
your own image more or less ; be a king under me, and under- 
stand that that is your function." I say this is the most 
divine thing that a human being can do to other human beings, 
and no kind of thing whatever has so much of the character 
of Grod Almighty's Divine Government as that thing, which, 
we see, went on all over England for about six hundred years. 
That is the grand soul of England's history [^Cheers']. It is 
historically true that, down to the time of James, or even 
Charles I., it was not understood that any man was made a 
Peer without having merit in him to constitute him a proper 
subject for a peerage. In Charles I.'s time it g^w to be 
known or said that, if a man was born a gentleman, and cared 
to lay out £10,000 judiciously up and down among ooortiers, 
he could be made a Peer. Under Charles IL it went on ftiU 
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faster, and has been going on with ever-increasing velocity, 
until we see the perfectly breakneck pace at which they are 
going now [A laugh'], so that now a peerage is a paltry kind of 
thing to what it was in those old times. I could go into a 
great many more details about things of that sort, but I must 
turn to another branch of the subject. 

First, however, one remark more about your reading. I do 
not know whether it has been sufficiently brought home to you 
that there are two kinds of books. When a man is reading 
on any kind of subject, in most departments of books, — in all 
books, if you take it in a wide sense, — he will find that there 
is a division into good books and bad books. Everywhere 
a good kind of book and a bad kind of book. I am not to 
assume that you are unacquainted, or ill acquainted, with this 
plain fact ; but I may remind you that it is becoming a very 
important consideration in our day. And we have to cast 
aside altogether the idea people have, that if they are reading 
any book, that if an ignorant man is reading any book, he is 
doing rather better than nothing at all. I must entirely call 
that in question ; I even venture to deny that [^LauglUer and 
cheers']. It would be much safer and better for many a reader, 
that he had no concern with books at all. There is a number, 
a frightfully increasing number, of books that are decidedly, 
to the readers of them, not useful [^ffear]. But an ingenuous 
reader will learn, also, that a certain number of books were 
written by a supremely noble kind of people, -^ not a very 
great number of books, but still a number fit to occupy all 
your reading industry, do adhere more or less to that side of 
things. In short, as I have written it down somewhere else, I 
ex)neeive that books are like men's souls ; divided into sheep 
and goats [^Latighter and cheers], Some few are going up, and 
carrying us up, heavenward ; calculated, I mean, to be of price* 
less advantage in teaching, — in forwarding the teaching of all 
generations. Others, a frightful multitude, are going down, 
down ; doing ever the more and the wider and the wilder mis- 
chief. Keep a strict eye on that latter class of books, my 
young friends ! — 

And for the rest, in regard to all your studies and reading! 
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here, and to whatever you may learn, you are to remember 
that the object is not particular knowledges, — not that of 
getting higher and higher in technical perfections, and all that 
sort of thing. There is a higher aim lying at the rear of all 
that, especially among those who are intended for literary or 
speaking pursuits, or the sacred profession. You are ever to 
bear in mind that there lies behind that the acquiaition of 
what may be called wisdom ; — namely, sound appreciation and 
just decision as to all the objects that come round you, 
and the habit of behaving with justice, candor, clear insight, 
and loyal adherence to fact. Great is wisdom ; infinite is the 
value of wisdom. It cannot be exaggerated ; it is the highest 
achievement of man : " Blessed is he that getteth understand- 
ing." And that, I believe, on occasion, may be missed very 
easily; never more easily than now, I sometimes think. If 
that is a failure, all is failure ! — However, I will not touch 
further upon that matter. 

But I should have said, in regard to book-reading, if it be 
so very important, how very useful would an excellent libraiy 
be in every University ! I hope that will not be neglected by 
the gentlemen who have charge of you ; and, indeed, I am 
happy to hear that your library is very much improved since 
the time I knew it, and I hope it will go on improving more 
and more. Nay, I have sometimes thought, why should not 
there be a library in every county town, for benefit of those 
that could read well, and might if permitted? True, you 
require money to accomplish that; — and withal, what perhaps 
is still less attainable at present, you require judgment in the 
selectors of books; real insight into what is for the advan- 
tage of human souls, the exclusion of all kinds of clap-trap 
books which merely excite the astonishment of foolish people 
[^Laughter], and the choice of wise books, as much as possible 
of good books. Let us hope the future will be kind to us in 
this respect. 

In this University, as I learn from many sides, there is con- 
siderable stir about endowments ; an assiduous and praiie- 
wortby industry for getting new funds collected to enooanft 
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the iugenuous youth of Uuiversities, especially of this our 
chief University [^Hear, hear]. Well, I entirely participate in 
everybody's approval of the movement. It is very desirable. 
It should be responded to, and one surely expects it will. At 
least, if it is not, it will be shameful to the country of Scot- 
land, which never was so rich in money as at the present 
moment, and never stood so much in need of getting noble 
Universities, and institutions to counteract many influences 
that are springing up alongside of money. It should not be 
slack in coming forward in the way of endowments [^ laugh'] ; 
at any rate, to the extent of rivalling our rude old barbarous 
ancestors, as we have been pleased to call them. Such mu- 
nificence as theirs is beyond all praise; and to them, I am 
sorry to say, we are not yet by any manner of means equal, 
or approaching equality [^Laughter]. There is an abundance 
and over-abundance of m^oney. Sometimes I cannot help 
thinking that probably never has there been, at any other 
time, in Scotland, the hundredth part of the money that now 
is, or even the thousandth part. For wherever I go, there 
is that same gold-nuggeting [^ laugh"], — that ''unexampled 
prosperity," and men counting their balances by the million 
sterling. Money was never so\ abundant, and nothing that 
is good to be done with it [^e/zr, hear, and a laugh]. No 
man knows, — or very few men know, — what benefit to get 
out of his money. In fact, it too often is secretly a curse to 
him. Much better for him never to have had any. But I do 
not expect that generally to be believed [^Laughter], Never- 
theless, I should think it would be a beneficent relief to many 
a rich man who has an honest purpose struggling in him, to 
bequeath some house of refuge, so to speak, for the gifted 
poor man who may hereafter be bom into the world, to enable 
him to get on his way a little. To do, in fact, as those old 
Norman kings whom I have been describing ; to raise some 
noble poor man out of the dirt and mud, where he is getting 
trampled on unworthily by the unworthy, into some kind of 
position where he might acquire the power to do a little good 
in his generation ! I hope that as much as possible will be 
achieved in this direction ; and that eftorti v^^^ 4 
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till the thing is in a satisfactory state. In regard to the tiiis- 
aical department, above all, it surely is to be desired by ns 
that it were properly supported, — that we could allow the fit 
people to have their scholarflhips and subventions, and devote 
more leisure to the cultivation of particular departments. We 
might have more of this from Scotch Universities than w^ 
have ; and I hope we shall. 

I am bound, however, to say tJiat it does not appear as U, 
of late times, endowment were the real soul of the matter. 
The English, for example, are the richest people in the world 
for endowments in their Universitiea ; and it is an evident 
fact that, since the time of Bentley, you oaonot name anybody 
that has gained a European name in scholarBhip, or consti* 
tuted a point of revolution in the puriiiits of men in that way. 
The man who does so is a man woi*hy of being remembered; 
and he is poor, and not an Englishman. One man that aotnally 
did constitute a revolution was the son of a poor weaver in 
Saxony ; who edited his Tibullus, in Dresden, in a poor corn* 
rade's garret, with the floor for his bed, and two folios for 
pillow; and who, while editing his Tibullus, had to gather 
peascods on the streets and boil them for his dinner. That 
was his endowment [ZfOU^Afer]. But he was recognized socn 
to have done a great thing. His name was Heyne [^C&eM*\ 
I can remember, it was quite a revolution in my mind when I 
got hold of that man's edition of Virgil. I found that, for the 
first time, I understood V'irgil ; that Heyne had introdnoed 
me, for the first time, into an insight of Bomao life and ways 
of thought ; bad pointed out the oircumatanoes in whioh tiu0a 
works were written, sud given le their interpretation. And.^^ 
the process has gone on I oanner of developments, u<|^| 

haa spread out into ot 

On the whole, the 
given now as they w 
colleges, and all kir 
success as we knt 
cay of zeal in t 
part be, that pi 
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lie now the real sources of what I called wisdom ; whether 
they are anything more, anything much more, than a culti- 
▼ating of man in the specific arts. In fact, there has been 
in the world a suspicion of that kind for a long time [^ 
laugh']. There goes a proverb of old date, <'An ounce of 
mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy '^ [^Laughter], There 
18 a suspicion that a man is perhaps not nearly so wise as 
he looks, or because he has poured out speech so copiously 
[Laughter]. When '' the seren free arts," which the old Uni- 
versities were based on, came to be modified a little, in order 
to be convenient for the wants of modem society, — though 
perhaps some of them are obsolete enough even yet for some 
of us, — there arose a feeling that mere vocality, mere culture 
of speech, if that is what comes out of a man, is not the 
synonym of wisdom by any means ! That a man may be a 
^ great speaker,'' as eloquent as you like, and but little real 
substance in him, — especially, if that is what was required 
and aimed at by the man himself, and by the community that 
set him upon becoming a learned man. Maid-servants, I hear 
people complaining, are getting instructed in the ^'ologies," 
and are apparently becoming more and more ignorant of brew- 
ing, boiling, and baking [Laughter] ; and above all, are not 
tanght what is necessary to be known, from the highest of us 
to the lowest, — faithful obedience, modesty, humility, and 
oonect moral conduct. 

Oh, it is a dismal chapter all that, if one went into it, — 
what has been done by rushing after fine speech I I have 
written down some very fierce things about that, perhaps con- 
siderably more emphatic than I could now wish them to be ; 
but they were and are deeply my conviction [^ffear, hear]. 
There is very great necessity indeed of getting a little more 
silent than we are. It seems to me as if the finest nations of 
the world, — the English and the American, in chief, — were 
going all off into wind and tongue [^Applause and lattghter]. 
But it will appear sufficiently tragical by and by, long after 
I am away out of it. There is a time to speak, and a time to 
be silent. Silence withal is the eternal duty of a man. He 
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won't get to any real undeiatanding of what Ib complex, and 
what is more than aught else pertinent to his interests, with- 
ont keeping silence too. " Watch tb« toi^ae," is a very old 
precept, and a most true one. 

I don't want to discourage any of you from yonr Demoe- 
thenes, and your studies of the niceties of language, and all 
that Believe me, I value that as much as any one of yoo. 
I consider it a very graceful thing, and a most proper, for 
every hiunan creature to know what the implemeDt which he 
uses in common ica ting his thoughts is, and how to make the 
very utmost of it. I want you to study Demosthenes, and to 
know all his excellences. At the same time, I must say that 
speech, in the case even of Demosthenes, does not seem, on the 
whole, to hare turned to almost any good account He advised 
next to nothing that proved practicable ; much of the reverse. 
Why tell roe that a man is a fine speaker, if it is not the truth 
that he is speaking ? Phocion, who mostly did not speaks 
all, was a great deal nearer hitting the mark than Demosthenea 
l^^Zauffhter]- He used to tell the Athenians, " You can't fight 
Philip. Better if you don't provoke him, as Demosthenes is 
always ui^ng you to do. You have not the slightest chance 
with Philip. He is a man who holds his tongue ; he has great 
disciplined armies ; a full treasury ; can bribe anybody you like 
in your cities here ; he is going on steadily with an unvarying 
aim towards his object ; while you, with your idle clamoring!, 
with your Cleon the Tanner spouting to you what you take for 
wisdom — [ Philip will inf^libly beat any set of men sncb 
as you, going on raging from shore to shore with all that ram- 
pant nonsense." Demosthenes said to him once, "Phocion, 
you will drive the Athenians mad some day, and they will kill 
you." "Yes," Phocion answered, *me, when they go mad; 
and as soon as they get sane again, you I " [^Laughter imd 
applauee-l 

It is also told of him how he went once to Messene, on soms 
deputation which the Athenians wanted hiin to head, on some 
kind of matter of an in s anil conteDtious nature : rLoinon 

went accordingly ; and bad, uau;il, a clear story to have told 
for himself and his 1 as a 10941. of i»v word^ but ill 
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of them true and to the poiut, Aud so be liad gone on telling 
his story for a while, when there arose some interruption. 
One man, interrupting with something, he tried to answer; 
then another, the like } till finally, too many went in, and all 
b^:an arguing and bawling in endless debate. Wheienpon 
Phocion struck down his staff ; drew back altogether, and would 
speak no other word to any man. It appears to me there is 
a kind of eloquence in that rap of Fhocion's staff which is 
equal to anything Demosthenes ever said: "Take your own 
way, then ; I go out of it altogether " [_Aj>plause]. 

Such considerations, and maaifold more connected with them, 
— innumerable considerations, resulting from observation of 
the world at this epoch, — have led various people to doubt 
of the salutary effect of vocal education altogether. I do 
not mean to say it should be entirely excluded; but I look 
to something that will take hold of the matter much more 
closely, and not allow it to slip out of our fingers, and remain 
worse than it was. For, if a "good speaker," never so eli>- 
quent, does not see into the fact, and is not speaking the truth 
of that, but the untruth aud the mistake of that, — is there 
a more horrid kind of object in creation ? ^Loud che^s."] Of 
such speech I hear all manner of people say, " How excellent ! " 
Well, really it is not the speech, but the thing spoken, that 
J am anxious about I I really care very little bow the man 
B^d it, provided I understand him, and it be true. Excellent 
speaker P But what if he is telling me things that are con- 
trary to the fact; what if he has formed a wrong judgment 
about the fact, — if he has in his mind (like Phocion's friend, 
Cleon the Tanner) no power to form a right judgment in regard 
to the matter? An excellent speaker of that kind is, as it 
were, saying, " Ho, every one that wants to be persuaded of 
the thing that is not true ; here is the man for you 1 " [Oreo* 
laughter and applause.'] I recommend you to be very chary 
of Uiat kind of excellent speech {Benewed laughter]. 

Well, all that sad stuff being the too well-known product 
r method of vocal education,.— the teacher merely operat- 
B the to 3l t >il, and teaching him to wag it io 
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a particular way [LaugkteT]^ ^- it has made various thinMng 
men entertain a distrust of this not yery salutaiy way of pro- 
cedure ; and they have longed for some less theoretic, and more 
practical and concrete way of working out the problem of edu- 
cation ; — in effect, for an education not vocal at all, but mute 
except where speaMng was strictly needfuL There would 
be room for a great deal of description about this, if I went 
into it ; but I must content myself with saying that the most 
remarkable piece of writing on it is in a book of Goethe'Sy — 
the whole of which you may be recommended to take up, and 
try if you can study it with understanding. It is one of his 
last books; written when he was an old man above seventy 
years of age : I think, one of the most beautiful he ever wrote ; 
full of meek wisdom, of intellect and piety ; which is found to 
be strangely illuminative, and very touching, by those who 
have eyes to discern and hearts to feel it. This about educa- 
tion is one of the pieces in WUhelm Meister^s TraveU ; or rather, 
in a fitful way, it forms the whole gist of the book. I first read 
it many years ago ; and, of course, I had to read into the verj 
heart of it while I was translating it \^Applaust\ \ and it has 
ever since dwelt in my mind as x>erhaps the most remarkable 
bit of writing which I have known to be executed in these late 
centuries. I have often said that there are some ten pages 
of that, which, if ambition had been my only rule, I would 
rather have written, been able to write, than have written all 
the books that have appeared since I came into the world 
\CheeT8\. Deep, deep is the meaning of what is said there. 
Those pages turn on the Christian religion, and the religious 
phenomena of the modern and the ancient world : altogether 
sketched out in the most aerial, graceful, delicately wise kind 
of way, so as to keep himself out of the common controversies 
of the street and of the forum, yet to indicate what was the 
result of things he had been long meditating upon. 

Among others, he introduces in an airy, sketchy kind of way, 
with here and there a touch, — the sum-total of which grows 
into a beautiful picture, — a scheme of entirely mute education, 
at least with no more speech than is absolutely necessary for 
what the pupils have to do. Three of the wisest men 
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erable in the world have been got together, to consider, to 
manage and supervise, the function which transcends all others 
in importance, — that of building up the joung generations 
as to l^eep it free from that perilous stuff that has been weigh- 
ing us down, and clogging every step ; — which function, indeed, 
is the only thing we can hope to go on with, if we would leave 
the world a little better, and not the worse, of our having been 
in it, for those who are to follow. The Chief, who is the 
Eldest of the three, says to Wilhelm : *^ Healthy well-formed 
children bring into the world with them many precious gifts ; 
and very frequently these are best of all developed by Nature 
herself, with but slight assistance, where assistance is seen 
to be wise and profitable, and with forbearance very often on 
the part of the overseer of the process. But there is one thing 
which no child brings into the world with him, and without 
which all other things are of no use/' Wilhelm, who is there 
beside him, asks, ^'And what is that?" ^'AU want it," says 
the Eldest ; " perhaps you yourself." Wilhelm says, " Well, 
but tell me what it is ?" "It is," answers the other, "Rever- 
ence (Ehrfarcht) ; Reverence I " Honor done to those who are 
greater and better than ourselves ; honor distinct from fear. 
JShrfiarcht ; the soul of all religion that has ever been among 
men, or ever will be. 

And then he goes into details about the religions of the 
modem and the ancient world. He practically distinguishes 
the kinds of religion that are, or have been, in the world ; and 
says that for men there are three reverences. The boys are 
all trained to go through certain gesticulations ; to lay their 
hands on their breast and look up to heaven, in sign of the 
first reverence ; other forms for the other two : so they give 
their three reverences. The first and simplest is that of rever- 
ence for what is above us. It is the soul of all the Pagan re- 
ligions ; there is nothing better in the antique man than that. 
Then there is reverence for what is around us, — reverence for 
our equals, to which he attributes an immense power in the 
culture of man. The third is reverence for what is beneath 
us ; to learn to recognize in pain, in sorrow and contradiction, 
fT^ in those things, odious tjo flesh and blood, what diviuf 
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meanings are in them ; to learn that there lies in these abo^ 
and more than in any of the preceding, a priceless blessmg. 
And he defines that as being the soul of the Christian religion, 
— the highest of all religions; '^a height/' as Ooethe says 
(and that is very true, even to the letter, as I consider), ^a 
height to which mankind was fated and enabled to attain; and 
from which, having once attained it, they can never retrograde." 
Man cannot quite lose that (Groethe thinks), or permanently 
descend below it again ; but always, even in the most degraded, 
sunken and unbelieving times, he calculates there will be fonnd 
some few souls who will recognize what this highest of the 
religions meant ; and that, the world having once received it^ 
there is no fear of its ever wholly disappearing. 

The Eldest then goes on to explain by what methods they 
seek to educate and train their boys ; in the trades^ in the arts, 
in the sciences, in whatever pursuit the boy is found best 
fitted for. Beyond all, they are anxious to discover the boy's 
aptitudes; and they try him and watch him continually, in 
many wise ways, till by degrees they can discover this. Wil- 
helm had left his own boy there, perhaps expecting they would 
make him a Master of Arts, or something of the kind ; and on 
coming back for him, he sees a thunder-cloud of dust rusUng 
over the plain, of which he can make nothing. It turns oat 
to be a tempest of wild horses, managed by young lads who 
had a turn for horsemanship, for hunting, and being grooms. 
His own son is among them ; and he finds that the breaking 
of colts has been the thing he was most suited for [Lattghter]. 

The highest outcome, and most precious of all the fruits that 
are to spring from this ideal mode of educating, is what Goethe 
calls Art: — of which I could at present give no definition 
that would make it clear to you, unless it were clearer already 
than is likely [^ laugK]. Goethe calls it music, painting, 
poetry: but it is in quite a higher sense than the common one; 
and a sense in which, I am afraid, most of our painters, poets 
and music-men would not pass muster [^ laugh"]. He con- 
siders this as the highest pitch to which human culture can 
go; infinitely valuable and ennobling; and he watches with 
great industry how it is to be brought about in the men who 
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liare a turn for it. Very wise and beautiful his notion of the 
matter is. It gives one an idea that something far better and 
higher, something as high as ever, and indubitably true too^ is 
still possible for man in this world. — And that is all I can 
say to you of Groethe's fine theorem of mute education. 

I confess it seems to me there is in it a shadow of what will 
one day be ; will and must^ unless the world is to come to a 
conclusion that is altogether frightful : some kind of scheme 
of education analogous to that ; presided over by the wisest 
and most sacred men that can be got in the world, and watch- 
ing from a distance: a training in practicality at every turn; 
no speech in it except speech that is to be followed by action, 
for that ought to be the rule as nearly as possible among men. 
Wot very often or much, rarely rather, should a man speak at 
all, unless it is for the sake of something that is to b^ done ; 
this spoken, let him go and do his part in it, and say no more 
about it 

I will only add, that it is possible, — all this fine theorem of 
(Goethe's, or something similar I Consider, what we have al- 
ready ; and what "difficulties" we have overcome. I should 
say there is nothing in the world you can conceive so difficult, 
prima facie, as that of getting a set of men gathered together 
as soldiers. Eough, rude, ignorant, disobedient people; you 
gather them together, promise them a shilling a day; rank 
them up, give them very severe and shai*p drill ; and by bully- 
ing and drilling and compelling (the word drilling, if you go 
to the original, means "beating," "steadily tormenting" to the 
due pitch), they do learn what it is necessary to learn ; and 
there is your man in red coat, a trained soldier 5 piece of an 
animated machine incomparably the most potent in this world ; 
a wonder of wonders to look at. He will go where bidden ; 
obeys one man, will walk into the cannon's mouth for him; 
does punctually whatever is commanded by his general officer. 
And, I believe, all manner of things of this kind could be 
accomplished, if there were the same attention bestowed. 
Very many things could be regimented, organized into this 
mute system ; — and perhaps in some of the mechanical, com- 
mercial and manufacturing departments some faint incipiences 
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may be attempted before rery long. For the eaving of hnaus 
labor, and the aToidance of human miaery, the effects would 
be incaloulable, were it set about and begun even in part 

Alas, it ia painful to think hov very far away it all is, any 
real fulfilment of such things I For I need not hide from yon, 
young Gentlemen, — and it is one of the last things I am going 
to tell you, — that you have got into a Tery troublous epocl 
of the world ; and I don't think you will find your path iu it 
to be smoother than ours has been, thou^ you have many id- 
vantages which we had not. You have careers open to yon, 
by public examinations and so on, which is a thing mnoh to be 
approved of, and which we hope to see perfected more and 
more. All that was entirely onknovD in my time, and yon 
have many things to recognize as advantages. But you will 
find the ways of the world, I think, more anarchical than ever. 
Look where one will, revolution has o(»ne upon as. We have 
got into the a^ of revolutions. AH kinds of thii^ are com- 
ing to be subjected to fire, as it were ; hotter and hotter blows 
the element round everything. Curious to see how, in Oxfotd 
and other places that used to seem as lying at anohor in the 
stream of time, regardless of all changes, they an getting into 
the highest humor of mutation, and all sorts of new ideas are 
afloat. It is evident that whatever is not inconsumable^ made 
of asbestos, will have to be burnt, in this world. Nothing other 
will stand the heat it is getting exposed to. 

And in saying that^ I am bat saying io other words that 
we are in an epoch of anarchy. Anarchy plus a oonstable I 
[^Laughter.'] There is nobody that picks one's pocket without 
some policeman being ready to take him up \^Renevied Uatgh- 
fer]. But in every other point, man ia becoming more and 
more the son, not of Cosmos, but of Chaos. He ia a disobedi- 
ent, discontented, reckless and altogether wast« kind of oligeat 
(the commonplace man ia, in these epochs) ; and the wiser 
kind of man — the select few, of whom I hope you will be 
part — has more and more to 8P6 to this, to look A-igilantly 
forward; and will require to move with (iouble wisdom. Will 
find, in short, that t d tluD^rs he has got Ut pull 

atia^ht in his own Uf« u3 him, wfawcvw h? taw fOi 
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ue manifotd, and will task all hie strength, howevei great 
it bau 

But why ahonld I complain of that eltliei 7 For that is thti 
thing a man is bom to, in all QpoohB. He is born to expend 
every particle of strength that God Almighty has given him, 
in doing the work he finds he is fit for ; to stand up to it to the 
last breath of life, and do his best. We are called upon to do 
that ; and the reward we all get, — which we are perfectly 
snre of, if we have merited it, — is that we have got the work 
done, or at least that we have tried to do the work. For that 
is a great blessing in itself ; and I should say, there is not very 
much more reward than that going in this world. If the man 
gets meat and clothes, what matters it whether he bny those 
necessaries with seven thousand a year, or with seven million, 
oonld that be, or with seventy pounds a year? He oan get 
meat and clothes for that ; and he will find intrinsically, if he 
ia a wise man, wonderfully little real difference [^LaufflUer]. 

On the whole, avoid what is called ambition ; that is not a 
fine principle to go upon, — and it has in it all degrees of vul- 
jforitjf, if that is a consideration. " Seekest thou great things, 
seek them not : " I warmly second that advice of the wisest of 
men. Don't be ambitious; don't too much need success; be 
loyal and modest Cut down the proud towering thoughts that 
get into you, or see that they be pure as well as high. There 
is a nobler ambition than the gaining of all California would 
be, or the getting of all the suffrages that are on the Planet 
jost now [Iioud arid prolonged cheers^. 

Finally, Qentlemen, I have one advioe to give yon, which is 
practically of very great importance, though a very humble 
one. In the midst of your zeal and ardor, — for such, I foresee, 
will rise high enough, in spite of all the counsels to moderate 
it that I can give you, —- remember the care of health. I have 
no doubt you hii,ve among you young souls ardently bent to 
consider life clie^ip, for the purpose of getting forward in what 
they are aiming at of high ; but yon are to consider through- 
on^ much more than is done at present, and what it would 
U : Ew me if I had been able to con- 
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siller, that health is a thing to be attended to coctinuallj; that 
yoa are to regard that as the very highest of all tempcnl 
things for you [^Applcuael. There is no kind of achieremetit 
you oonld make in the world that is equal to perfect liealtli. 
What to it are nu^eta and millions 7 The French finan^'"' 
said, " Why, is there no sleep to be sold I " Sleep was not in 
the market at any quotation [^Lauffhter and applaiue']. 

It is a curious thing, which I remarked long ago, and have 
often turned in my head, that the old word for " holy " in the 
Tentonio languages, }wUig, also means " healthy." Thns Seit^ 
brtmn means indifEerently " holy-well " or " health-welL" We 
have in the Scotch, too, " hale," and its derivatives ; and, I 
suppose, our English word " whole " (with a " w "), all of aat 
piece, without any hole in it, is the same word. I find that 
yon could not get any better definition of what " holy " really 
is than " healthy." Completely healthy ; metu aana in carport 
Mono [^Applause]. A man all lucid, and in equilibrium. Hii 
intellect a clear mirror geometrically plane, brilliantly sensi- 
tive to all objects and impressions made on it, and imaging all 
things in their correct proporidons ; not twisted up into oonvex 
or concave, and distorting everything, so that he cannot see 
the truth of the matter without endless groping and manipula- 
tion : healthy, clear and free, and discemii^ truly all round 
him. We never can attain that at all. In fact, the operations 
we have got into are destructive of it. You cannot, if you an 
going to do any decisive intellectual operation that will last a 
long while ; if, for instance, you are going to write a book,— 
you cannot manage it (at least, I never oould) without getting 
decidedly made ill by it : and really one nevertheless must ; if 
it ia your business, you are obliged to follow out what you are 
at, and to do it, if even at the expense of health. Only w 
member, at all times, to get back as fast as possible out of it 
into health ; and regard that as the real equilibrium and centre 
of things. You should always look at the heiliff, which meaaa 
"holy" as well as "healthy," 

And that old etymology, — what a lesson it is against cer*- 
tain gloomy, austere, aacetic people, who have gone about u if 
this world were all a dismal p L-houaa ( It bw ladeai gat 
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all the ugly things in it which I have been allndiog to ; but 
there is an eternal sky over it; and the blessed annshine, the 
green of prophetic spring, and rich karBMis coming, — all this 
is in it too. Piety does not mean that a man should make a 
soar &ce about things, aud refuse to enjoy wisely what Ms 
Maker has gireu. If either do you find it to have been so with 
the best sort, — with old Knox, in particular. No ; if you 
look into Knox, you will find a beautiful Scotch humor in him, 
as well as the grimmest and sternest truth when necessary, 
and a great deal of laughter. We find really some of the sun- 
niest glimpses of things come out of Knoz that I have seen in 
any man ; for instance, in his History of the Reformation, — 
which is a book I hope every one of you will read \_Applauee], 
a glorious old book. 

On the whole, 1 would bid you stand up to your work, what- 
ever it may be, and uot be afraid of it ; not in sorrows or con> 
tradiotions to yield, but to push on towards the goal. And 
don't suppose that people are hostile to you or have you at ill- 
will, in the world. In general, you will rarely find anybody 
designedly doing you ill. Tou may feel often aa if the whole 
world were obstructing you, setting itself against you : but 
you will find that to mean only, that the world is travelling in 
a different way from you, and, rushing on id its own path, 
heedlessly treads on you. That is mostly all : to you no spe- 
cific iU'Will ; — only each has an extremely good-will to him- 
self, which he has a right to have, and is rushing on towards 
his object Keep out of literature, I should say also, as a 
general rule [Laughtery, — though that is by the bye. If you 
find many people who are hard and indifTereut to you, in a 
world which you consider to be inhospitable and cruel, as often 
indeed happens to a tender-hearted, striving young creature, 
you will also find there are noble hearts who will look kiudly 
E on you ; and their help will be precioiis to you beyond price. 
You will get good and evil as you go on, and have the success 
that has been appointed you. 

I win wind Alp with a small bit of verse, which is from 
Goethe also, and has often gone through my mind. To me 
1 soniethiug of a modern psalm in it, in some m<^asure. 



^JlL^s soraethiuj 
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It is deep as tlie fotmdations, deep and Mgfa, and it is bus 
aod clear : — no clearer man, or DoUer and gnnder intellect 
has lived in the TOrld, I believe, sinoe Bhabpeaie left it 
This ia what the poet sings ; — a kind of road-melodj or 
marohiiuMniisia of mankind : — 

"The Futaie hidM in tt 
Oladneaa and acmtnr} * 

We preee BtUl thurow, 
NoagU th&t abides in K 
Dstmting as, — aawaid. 

" Aod solemn before n^ 
Veiled, the dark Portolj 
Qoal of all mortal: — 
Stars dlent rest c/et ns, 
Qravu under ns aUent I 

"WWle earnest then gKxes^ 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and errar{ 
Perplexes the bravest 
With donbt and misgiving 

" But heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 
The Worlds and the Ages : 
' Choose well ; your cholre Is 
Brief, and yet endless. 

" ' Here eyes do regard yoo, 
In Eternity's stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 
Ye brSiVe, to reward you ; 
Work, and despair not'" % 

Work, and despair not : Wir keUsm ewh hofftn, >• We bid too 
beof hope!"— let that be lastwopi Ow^«», 1 tliank 

most k ^^^^^^ 
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■> EdMuTffh ITni'Hntff. Hr. Culyla, cx-Lcnd BwUi 
•f tlM Uolvenitr of Edinbargb, hu bMn uked to dalivar ■ viledklof]' addiM* to 
tba ttndBiili, but luu dadined. The foUowieg 1> ■ copj of th« coireipoadMiea ; 

"2 S.-W. CiBcni PucB, Edihbdsoh, 3d Decemb«i, 1868. 
''Sib, — On the strengtli of being Vice-President of the 
Committee for your election as Lord Beotor of the UniTersity 
of Edinburgh, I have been induced to write to you, in order 
to know if you will be able to deliver a Valedictory Address 
to the Students. Mr. Gladstone gave ns one, and we fondly 
hope you will find it convenient to do so as welL Toor In- 
augiural Address is still treasured np in oar memories, and I 
am sure nothing could give us greater pleasure than once 
more to listen to your words. I trust yon will pardon me 
for this intrusion ; and hoping to receive a favorable answer, 
I am, &c. "A. BoBBBTsoN, M.A. 

" T. Cakltlb, Ebq." 

' Chbuba, 9tb December, ISSA. 
"Dbab Sir, — I much regret that a Valedictory Speech 
from me, in present circumstances, is a thing I must not think 
of. Be pleased to assure the young Gentlemen who were so 
friendly towards me, that I have already sent them, in silence, 
but with emotions deep enough, perhaps too deep, my loving 
Farewell, and that ingratitude, or want of regard, is by no 
means among the causes that keep me absent. With a fine 
youthful enthusiasm, beautiful to look upon, they bestowed 
on me that bit of honor, loyally all they hadj and it has now, 
for reasons one and another, become touchingly memorable to 
me, — touchingly, and even grandly and tragically, — never 
to be forgotten for the remainder of my life, 

"Bid them, in my name, if they still love me, fight the 
good fight, and q^uit themselves like men, in the warfare, to 
which th^ are as if conscript and consecrated, and which lies 
Tell them to consult the eternal oracles (not yet in- 
!, nor ever to become so, when worthily inquired of) ; 
diategard, neaily altogether, in compariBon, the tempo- 
ij menacitiga and deliriums. May they love Wisdom 
Jj' ghfl is ta yield her treasures, must be loved, —^ 
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punuly, Taliantlj, hambly, beyond life itself or the prizes ol 
Ute, with all oae'a heart, and all one's soul: — in that case 
(I will say f^alo), and not in any other case, it shall be well 
with them. 

" Adieu, my young Friends, a long adieu. 

" Youra with great sinoerity, 

"T. Caxltle. 

1 £<Uiibaigh NewipaiMn of Decembar IS-13, UU. 
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Thekk probably nerer was since the Heptarohy ended, or 
almost since it began, so luigely oritic&l an epoch in the liistory 
of England as tliis we have now entered upon, witb universal 
self-congratulation and flinging up of cape ; nor one in which, 
— with no Norman Invasion now ahead, to lay hold of it, to 
bridle and regulate it for us (little thinliing it was for tu), and 
guide it into higher and wider regions, — the question of utter 
death or of nobler new life for the poor Country waa so unwr- 
tain. Three things seem to be agreed upon by gods and mfn, 
at least by English men and gods ; certsin to happen, and are 
now in visible course of folfilmenL 

V Di^moeraey to complete itself ; to go the full length of its 
oourae, towards the Bottomless or into it, no power now extant 
to prevent it or even considerably retard it, — till we have seen 
where it will lead ub to, and whether there will then be any 
return possible, or none. Complete " liberty " to all persons j 
Count of Heads to be the Divine Court of Appsal on every 
question and interest of mankind ; Count of Heads to choose 
a Parliament according to its own heart at last, and sit with 
Penny Newspapers zeiilously watching the same ; said Parlia- 
ment, so chosen and so watched, to do what trifle of legislating 
and administering may still be needed in anch an England, 
with its hundred and fifty millions "free " more and more to 
follow each his own nose, by way of guide-post in this intricate 
world. 

2* That, in ft limitfld time, say fifty years hence, the Church, 

all Churnhes and so-called religions, the Christian Religion 

itself, shall have dpliqnesced, — into "Liberty of Conflcience," 

■ ■ RupHultM} {rom MaeniSan'i Magaam, tot AngQit, IBGT. WTtli K>in« 
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Progress of Opiuion, Progress of Intellect, Philauthropic MoT» 
meat, and other aqueous residues, of a v^id badly Bcented 
character; — and shall, like water spilt upon the ground, 
trouble nobody considerably thenceforth, but evaporate at its 
leisure. 

3° That, in lieu thereof, there shall be Free Trade, in all 
senses, and to all lengths : unlimited Free Trade, — which 
some take to mean, "Free racing, ere long with unlimited 
speed, in the career of Cheap and Natty}" — thia beautiful 
career, not in shop^oods only, but in all things temporal, 
spiritual and eternal, to be flung generously open, wide as the 
portals of the Universe; so that everybody shall start free, 
and everywhere, " under enlightened popular suffrage," the race 
shall be to the swift, and the high office shall fall to Mm who 
is ablest If not to do it, at least to get elected for doing it. 

These are three altogether new and very considerable achieve- 
ments, lying visibly ahead of us, not far off, — and so extremely 
considerable, that every thinking English creature is tempted to 
go into manifold reflections and inquiries upon them. Hy own 
have not been wanting^ any time these thirty years paat^ but 
they have not been of a joyful or triumphant nature ; not prone 
to utter themselves ; indeed expecting, till lately, that they 
might with propriety lie unuttered altogether. But the aeriea 
of events comes swifter and swifter, at a strange rate ; and 
hastens uneipectedly, — "velocity increasing [if you 'will oon- 
sider, for this too is as when the little stone haa been loosened, 
which sets the whole mountain-^ide in motioni as the t^uart 
of the time : " — so that the w A Prophecy finds it was quite 
wrong as to date ; and, ] ti*. or even indolently waiting. 

is astonished to see i I 1, not in centuries aA antici- 

pated, but in de i It was a clear prophecy, for 

instance, that Oermi ^er become honorably Pm* 

sian or go to gradual Bw^ Hbaof as exp^cWd that 

we ourselves, instei flBfiifiSt^ ^onld lire to 

behold it ; that a 
marck, wb dis 
his own uni 
% dothoe 
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Sngland would have to take the Niagara leap of completed 
Demooracy one day, was also a plain prophecy, though oncei^ 
tunas to time. 

n. 

The pn^iheoy, truly, was plain enough this long while : 
bayiia. yip aMiir tit furo^tCAAti; "For who can ohange the 
opinion of these people I " as the sage Antoninus notes. It is 
indeed strange lu>w prepoeeessions and delusions seize apon 
whole communities of men ; no basis in the notion they have 
formed, yet everybody adopting it, everybody finilip g the 
whole world agreed with him in it, and accept it as an axiom 
of Euclid ; and, in the universal repetition and reverberation, 
taking all oontiadiotion of it as an insult, and a b^ of mali- 
ciooB insanity, hardly to be borne with patience. " For who 
can change the opinion of these people f " as our Dims Im- 
perator says. Ko wisest of mortals. This people cannot be 
convinced out of its "axiom of Euclid" by any reasoning 
whatsoever; on the contrary, all the world assenting, and oon- 
tinnally repeating and reverberating, there soon comes that 
"'ng^lfl'' phenomenon, which the Germans call Schwartiterejf 
(" mthuataam" is our poor Oreek equivalent), which meaoB 
rimply " Swairmery," or the "Gathering of Men in Swarms," 
■ltd what prodigies they are in the habit of doing and beller- 
ing, when thrown into that miraculous condition. Some big 
Qoeen Bee is in the centre of the swarm ; but any common- 
place Htnpklcst hi-K, Clruii the Tanner, Beales, John of Leyden, 
John of Bromwiihinn, niiy bee whatever, if he can happen, by 
noise or othemisi?, ti< l>n cliosen for the function, will straight- 
way get fatted and inflated into hvlk, which of itself means 
complete capaoity ; no (lifTicnlty about your Queen Bee: and 
the Kwarm once formed, finds itself impelled to action, as with 
one he^rt and one mind. Singular, in the case of human 
(warms, with what perfection of unanimity and quasi-religious 
oonviction the stupidest alaurdities can be received as axioms 
£BlU>lid, nay as articles of faith, which you are not only to 
LnnlesB malignantly insane, but are (if you have any 
' *■ "■ into practice, and without delay see 
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doTiey if your soul would live ! Diyine oommandment to vaU 
('< Manhood SufErage," — Horsehood, Doghood ditto not jet 
treated of); universal <' glorious Liberty" (to Sons of the 
Devil in overwhelming majority, as would appear) ; oount of 
Heads the Grod-appointed way in this Universe, all other ways 
Devil-appointed; in one brief word, which includes what- 
ever of palpable incredibility and delirious absurdity, uni- 
versally believed, can be uttered or imagined on these points, 
<< the equality of men,'' any man equal to any other ; Qnashee 
Nigger to Socrates or Shakspeare; Judas Isoariot to Jesus 
Christ ; — and Bedlam and Oehenna equal to the New Jerusa- 
lem, shall we say ? If these things are taken up, not only as 
axioms of Euclid, but as articles of religion burning to be put 
in practice for the salvation of the world, — I think you will 
admit that Swarmery plays a wonderful part in the heads of 
poor Mankind ; and that very considerable results are likely 
to follow from it in our day I 

But you will in vain attempt, by argument of human intel- 
lect, to contradict or turn aside any of these divine axioms, 
indisputable as those of Euclid, and of sacred or quasi-celestial 
quality to boot : if you have neglected the one method (which 
was a silent one) of dealing with them at an early stage, they 
are thenceforth invincible; and will plunge more and more 
madly forward towards practical fulfilment. Once fulfilled, 
it will then be seen how credible and wise they were. Not 
even the Queen Bee but will then know what to think of them. 
Then, and never till then. 

By far the notablest case of Swarmeryy in these times, is 
that of the late American War, with Settlement of the Nigger 
Question for result. Essentially the Nigger Question was one 
of the smallest ; and in itself did not much concern mankind 
in the present time of struggles and hurries. One always 
rather likes the Nigger ; evidently a poor blockhead with good 
dispositions, with affections, attachments, — with a turn for 
Xigger Melodies, and the like : — he is the only Savage of all 
the colored races that does n't die out on sight of the White 
Man ; but can actually live beside him, and work and incxeaN 
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wad be merry. The Almighty Maker has appointed him to be 
a Servant. Under penalty of Heaven's curae, neither party to 
thie pre-appointment shall neglect or misdo his duties therein ; 
— and it is certain (thoi^h as yet widely unknown), Servant- 
ship on the nomadic principle, at the rate of so many shillings 
per day, cannot be other than misdone. The whole world rises 
in shrieks against you, on hearing of snch a thing : — yet the 
whole world, listening to those cool Sheffield disclosnres of 
rattaning, and the market-rates of murder in that singular 
"Sheffield Assassination Company (Limited)," feels its hair 
rising on end; — to little purpose hitherto; being without even 
a gallows to make response I The fool of a world listens, year 
after year, for above a generation back, to " disastrous strike*" 
" merciless loekouta," and other details of the nomadic scheme 
of servitude ; nay Is becoming thoroi^hly disquieted about its 
own too lofty-minded flunkies, mutinous maid-servants (end- 
ing, naturally enough, as " distressed needlewomen " who can- 
not sew ; thMy thousand of these latter now on the pavements 
of London), and the kindred phenomena on every hand : but 
it will be long before the fool of a world open Its eyes to the 
tap-root of all that, — to the fond notion, in shorty That ser- 
vantship and mastership, on the nomadic principle, was ever, 
or will ever be, except for brief periods, possible among human 
creatures. Poor souls, and when they have discovered it, what 
a puddling and weltering, and scolding and jai^ning, there 
will b^ before the first real step towards remedy is taken I 

Servantship, like all solid contracts between men (like 
wedlock itself, which was once nomadio enough, temporary 
enough I), must become a contract of permanency, not easy to 
dissolve, but difficult extremely, — a " contract for life," if yoa 
Ban maoi^ it (which you cannot, without many wise laws and 
ngolations, and a great deal of earnest thought and anxious 
arience), will evidently be the best of all.' And this wa« 

1 '- Itrni {Amfricana) in ffua. 
blTXH of the NorA ((0 Padl of ihe South) : ' Paul, jaa tuuuxomitabla 
I, I fliid you hire jaar sarruiti for life, Dot hj tha moatb or yeaz u 
■ ue going ftimight to Hell, yon — 1 ' 

' ~ * F rl Tberidt iamrowa; lamwUUacWMks 
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already the Nigger's essential position. Idisehief, irregaliit 
ties, injustices did probably abound between Nigger and 
Buckra ; but tbe poisonous tap-root of all mischief, and im- 
possibility of fairness, humanity, or well-doing in the contract 
nerer bad been there I Of all else the remedy was easy ia 
comparison ; vitally important to every just man conoemed in 
it; and, under all obstructions (whioh in the AmerioaB oas^ 
begirt with frantic " Abolitdonists," fire-breathing like the old 
Chimera, were immense), vaa gradually getting itself done. 
To me individually the Nigger's ease was not the most pra»- 
ing in the world, but among the least so I America, howeTBi, 
had got into Sv>arrnory upon it (not America's blame either, 
but ia great part oura, and that of the nonsense kw sent over 
to them) ; and felt tiiat in the Heavens or the Earth there was 
Dothing so godlike, or incomparably pressing to be done. Their 
energy, their valor, their &0. &0. were worthy of the stock 
they sprang from : — and now, poor fellows, dons it they have, 
wilji a witness. A continent of the earth has been submerged, 
for certain years, by deluges as from the Pit of Hell j half a 
million (some say a whole million, but surely they exagger- 
ate) of excellent White Men, full of gifts and &ioulty, have 
torn and slashed one another into horrid death, in a tempo- 
rary humor, which will leave centuries of remembrasoe Senw 
enough : and three million absurd Blacks, men and brothen 
(of a sort), are completely " emancipated ; " launched into the 
career of improvement, — likely to be " improved off the £u> 
of the earth " in a generation or two I That ia the dismal 
prediction to me, of the warmest enthusiast to their Cause 
whom I have known of American men, — who does nt regret 
his great efforts either, in the great Cause now won, CaoH 
incomparably the most important on Earth or in HeaTaa it 
this time. Papa, papa / wonderful indeed I 



the risk. Hire 70a joar aerrauU bj tbe month or the daj, aad E«t 
to HeaTen ; leave me to 1117 ovu Jiod.' 

"Petbb L ' No, I won't. I wm o - iir brriius ijul iSr.t t ' { Ji«/ i 
Jnadfi^y a/triinet, bvleanntd .ytf -) ~ I, T 

"adMv. "• iJJaa'i MagiuiHt, fur Augnw. IBM,) 
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In our own oonntiy, too, Swarmery baa played a great part 
for many yeare past ; and especially is now playing, in these 
very days and moDths. Our accepted axioms about "Lil^ 
erty," "Constitutional Govenunent," "Reform," and the like 
objects, are of truly wonderfal texture : veneraUe by antiqnil^, 
many of them, aud wiitten in all manner of Canonical Books ; 
or else, the newer part of them, celestially clear as perfect 
unanimity of all tongues, and Vox jxtputi vox Dei, can maka 
them : axioms confessed, w even insj^tions and gospel rarir- 
ties, to the general mind of man. To the mind of here and 
there a man it begins to be saspected that perhaps they are 
only conditionally true ; that taken unconditionally, or under 
changed conditions, they are not true, but false and even dis- 
astrously and fatally so. Aak yourself about " Liberty," tat 
example ; what you do really mean by it, what in any just and 
rational soul is that Diriae qnall^ of liberty 7 That a good 
man be " free," as we call i^ be permitted to unfold himself in 
works of goodness and nobleness, is surely a blessii^ to him, 
immense and indispensable ; — to him and to those about him. 
But that a bad man be " free," — permitted to unfold himself 
in hit particular way, is contrariwise the fiitalest curse you 
could infliot on him ; curse and nothing else, to him and all his 
ne^hbors. Him the very Heavens call upon you to persuade, 
to urge, induce, compel, into something of well-doing ; if you 
absolutely cannot, if he will continue in ill-doing, — then for 
him (I oan assure you, though you will be shocked to bear it), 
the one " blessing " left is the speediest gallows you can lead 
him to. Speediest, that at least his ill-doing may cease swtnt 
primiim. Oh, mj friends, whither are you buzzing and swarm- 
ing, in this extremely absurd manner t Expecting a Millen- 
nium from " extension of the suffrage," laterally, vertioally, 
or in whatever way ? 

All the Millenniums I ever heard of heretofore were to be 

preceded by a " chitining of the Devil for a thousand years," 

— laying him. up, tied neok and heels, and put beyond stirring, 

9 the preliminary. You > have been taking preliminary 

■tops, with more and moze <t, ' a thirfy years back ; but 

B *" *^ 'U **• M^k . dizeetioD : a cutting asun* 

t 
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der of straps and ties, wherever you might find them ; pret^ 
indiscriminate of choice in the matter: a general repeal of 
old regulations, fetters and restrictions (restrictions on the 
Devil originally^ I believe, for most part^ but now fallen slack 
and ineff ectual)| which had become unpleasant to many of yon, 
-—with loud shouting from the multitude, as strap after strap 
was cut, ** Glory, glory, another strap is gone I " — this, I think, 
has mainly been the sublime l^pslative industry of Parlia- 
ment since it became ** Bef orm Parliament ; " victoriously suo- 
cessf ul, and thought sublime and beneficent by some. So that 
now hardly any limb of the Devil has a thrum or tatter of rope 
or leather left upon it : — there needs almost superhuman hero- 
ism in you to '^ whip " a garroter ; no Fenian taken with the 
reddest hand is to be meddled with, under penalties ; hardly 
a murderer, never so detestable and hideous, but you find him 
** insane," and board him at the public expense, — a very pecul- 
iar British Pry taneum of these days ! And in fact, thb Devil 
(he, verily, if you will consider the sense of words) is likewise 
become an Emancipated Gentleman ; lithe of limb, as in Adam 
and Eve's time, and scarcely a toe or finger of him tied any 
more. And you, my astonishing friends, you are certainly get- 
ting into a millennium, such as never was before, — hardly even 
in the dreams of Bedlam. Better luck to you by the way, my 
poor friends ; — a little less of buzzing, humming, swarming 
(ue. tumbling in infinite noise and darkness), that you might 
try to look a little, each for himself, what kind of "way" 
it is! 

But indeed your " Reform " movement, from of old, has been 
wonderful to me ; everybody meaning by it, not " Reformation,'' 
practical amendment of his own foul courses, or even of his 
neighbor's, which is always much welcomer; no thought of 
that whatever, though that, you would say, is the one thing to 
be thought of and aimed at ; — but meaning simply " Exten- 
sion of the Suffrage." Bring in more voting ; that will clear 
away the universal rottenness, and quagmire of mendacities, 
in which poor England is drowning ; let England only vote 
sufficiently, and all is clean and sweet again. A very singular 
swarmery this of the Reform movement, I must say. 



. h . 
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m. 

IntzpresBibly delirious seems to me, at present in my soli- 
tude, the pud^ of Parliament and PnUio upon what it calls 
the "Beform Measure ; " that is to say, The calling in of new 
supplies of blookheadism, gullibility, bribability, amenability 
to beer and balderdash, by way of amending the woes we have 
had from our previous supplies of that bad article. The in- 
tellect of a man who believes in the possibUit^ of " improre- 
ment " i>j such a method is to me a finished-off and sbut-ap 
intellect, with which 1 would not argue: mere waste of wind 
between us to exchange words on that class of topics. It is 
not Thought, this which my reforming brother utters to me 
with such emphasis and eloquence; it is mere "reflex and 
reverberation," repetition of what he has always heard others 
imagining to think, and repeating as orthodox, indisputable, 
and the gospel of our salvation in this world. Does not all 
Nature groan everywhere, and lie in bond^e, till you give it 
a Parliunent? Is one a man at all nnless one have a suf' 
tags to Parliament 7 These are axioms admitted by all Eng- 
lish creatures for the last two hundred years. If you have 
the misfortnne not to believe in them at all, but to believe the 
contrary for a long time past, the inferences and inspirations 
drawn from them, and the "ttcamwriet" and enthusiasms of 
mankind thereon, will seem to you not a little marvellous I — 

Meanwhile the good that lies in this delirious " new Reform 
Measure," — as there lies something of good in almost every- 
thing, — is perhaps not inconsiderable. It accelerates notably 
what I have long looked upon as inevitable; — pushes us at 
onoe into the Niagara Rapids : in-esistibly propelled, with ever- 
increasing velocity, wc shal; now arrive ; who knows how foon / 
For a generation past, it has been growing more and more 
evident that there was only this issue; but now the issue itself 
has become immtnent, the distance of it to be guessed by 
years. Traitorous Politicii i, grasping at votes, even votes 
from the rabble, have brou( t on ; — one cannot but consider 
'Jiem tmtoroaii i and for oi i own poor sbarey would rather 
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have been shot than been concerned in it. And yet^ after 
all my silent indignation and disgust, I cannot pretend to be 
clearly sorry that such a consummation is expedited. I say 
to myself y ** Welly perhaps the sooner such a mass of hypoo* 
risieSy uniyersal mismanagements and brutal platittideB and 
infidelities ends, -—if not in some improvement, then in death 
and finis,— may it not be the better? The sum of our sins, 
increasing steadily day by day, will at least be less, the 
sooner the settlement is ! " Nay have not I a kind of seeret 
satisfaction, of the malicious or even of the judiciary kind 
{sehad0n/¥tMde, ** mischief-joy," the Germans call it, but teally 
it is yitffiee-joy withal), that he they call ^* Dizzy " is to do 
it ; that other jugglers^ of an unconscious and deeper type, 
having sold their poor Mother's body for a mess of Official 
Pottage, this clever conscious juggler steps in, '< Soft you, my 
honorable friends ; I will weigh out the corpse of your Mother 
(mother of mine she never was, but only stepmother and milk- 
cow);— and you sha'n't have the pottage: not yours, you 
observe, but mine 1'' This really is a pleasing trait of its sort 
Other traits there are abundantly ludicrous, but they are too 
lugubrious to be even momentarily pleasant. A superlative 
Hebrew Conjurer, spell-binding all the great Lords, great Par- 
ties, great Interests of England, to his hand in this manner, 
and leading them by the nose, like helpless mesmerized som* 
nambulant cattle, to such issue, — did the world ever see a 
flebile ludthrium of such magnitude before ? Lath-sword and 
Scissors of Destiny ; Pickleherring and the Three Parcm alike 
busy in it. This too, I suppose, we had deserved. The end 
of our poor Old England (such an England as we had at last 
made of it) to be not a tearful Tragedy, but an ignominious 
Farce as well ! — 

Perhaps the consummation may be now nearer than is 
thought. It seems to me sometimes as if everybody had 
privately now given up serious notion of resisting it. Beales 
and his ragamuffins pull down the railings of Her Majesty's 
Park, when her Majesty refuses admittance 5 Home-Secretary 
Walpole (representing England's Majesty) listens to a Colonel 
Dickson talking of ''barricades," ''improvised pikes," fta; 
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does nai order him to be oonducted, and if neoessaiy to be 
kicked, down-stairSy with injunction never to retom, in case 
of worse } and when Beales says, " I will see that the Queen's 
Peace is kept," Queen (by her Walpole) answers, " Will you, 
then ; Gkxl Uess you I " and bursts into tears. Those <' tears " 
are certainly an epoch in England; nothing seen, or dreamt of, 
Hke them in the History of poor England till now. 

In the same direction we have also our remarkable '' Jamaica 
Committee ; " and a Lord Chief Justice ^' speaking six hours " 
(with such '^ eloquence,'^ such &c. &c. as takes with ravishment 
the general Editorial ear, Penny and Threepenny), to prove 
diat there is no such thing, nor ever was, as Martial Law ; — 
and that any governor, commanded soldier, or official per- 
son, putting down the frightfulest Mob-insurrection, Black or 
White, shall do it with the rope round his neck, by way 
of encouragement to him. Nobody answers this remarkable 
Lord Chief Justice, '^ Lordship, if you were to speak for six 
hundred years, instead of six hours, you would only prove the 
more to us that, unwritten if you will, but real and fundamen- 
tal, anterior to all written laws and first making written laws 
possible^ there must have been, and is, and will be, coeval with 
Human Society, from its first beginnings to its ultimate end, 
an actual Martial Law^ of more validity than any other law 
whatever. Lordship, if there is no written law that three and 
three shall be six, do you wonder at the Statute-Book for that 
omission ? You may shut those eloquent lips, and go home to 
dinner. May your shadow never be less \ greater it perhaps 
has little chance of being." 

Truly one knows not whether less to venerate the Majesty's 
Ministers, who, instead of rewarding their Gk)vemor Eyre, 
throw him out of window to a small loud group, small as now 
appears, and nothing but a group or knot of rabid Nigger Phi- 
Ifunthropists, barking furiously in the gutter, and threatening 
's Beform Bill with loss of certain friends and votes (which 
not save it, either, the dear object), — or that other 
Majesty's Ministry, which, on Beales's generous 
for the Peace of an afiiicted Queen's Majesty^ 
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MemaraUe considerably, and altogether new in our Histoij, 
are both those ministeriid feats ; and both point significantly 
the same way^ The perceptiblOi but as yet unacknowledged 
truth is, people are getting dimly sensible that our Social 
Affidrs and ArrangementSi all but the money-safe^ are pretty 
uniyersally a Falsehood, an elaborate old-established Hypoc- 
risy, which is even serving its own poor private purpose ill, 
and is openly mismanaging every public purpose or interest, 
to a shameful and indefensible extent. For suoh a Hypocrisy, 
in any detail of it (except the money-safe), nobody, official or 
other, is willing to risk his skin ; but cautiously looks round 
whether there is no postern to retire by, and retires accord- 
ingly, — leaving any mob-leader, Beales, John of Leyden, 
Walter the Penniless, or other impotent enough loud individ* 
ual, with his tail of loud Boughs, to work their own sweet 
wilL Safer to humor the mob than repress them, with the 
rope about your neck. Everybody sees this official slinking 
off, has a secret fellow-feeling with it; nobody admires it; 
but the spoken disapproval is languid, and generally from the 
teeth outwards. ''Has not everybody been very good to 
you ? " say the highest Editors, in these current days, admon* 
ishing and soothing down Beales and his Roughs. 

So that, if loud mobs, supported by one or two Eloquences 
in the House, choose to proclaim, some day, with vocifera- 
tion, as some day they will, '' Enough of kingship, and its gri- 
macings and futilities I Is it not a Hypocrisy and Humbug, 
as you yourselves well know ? We demand to become Camnumr 
wealth of England ; that will perhaps be better, worse it can* 
not be ! " — in such case, how much of available resistance 
does the reader think would ensue? From official persons, 
with the rope round their neck, should you expect a great 
amount? I do not; or that resistance to the death would 
anywhere, '' within these walls " or without, be the prevailing 
phenomenon. 

For we are a people drowned in Hypocrisy ; saturated with 
it to the bone: — alas, it is even so, in spite of far other 
intentions at one time, and of a languid, dumb, but ineradi- 
cable inward protest against it still: — and we are 
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to be universallj conscious of that horrible condition, and 
I . no means disposed to die in behalf of continuing it ! It 
lias lasted long, that unblessed process; process of 'Mying 
to steep in the Devil's Pickle/* for above two hundred years 
(I date the formal beginning of it from the year 1660, and 
desperate return of Sacred Majesty after such an ousting as 
it had got) ; process which appears to be now about complete. 
Who could regret the finis of such a thing ; finis on any terms 
whatever I Possibly it will not be death eternal, possibly 
only death temporal, death temporary. 

My neighbors, by the million against one, all expect that it 
will almost certainly be New-birth, a Satumian time, with 
gold nuggets themselves more plentiful than ever. As for us, 
we will say, Bejoioe in the awakening of poor England even 
on these terms. To lie torpid, sluttishly gurgling and mum- 
bling, spiritually in soak <'in the Devil's Pickle*' (choicest 
elixir the Devil brews, — is not unconscious or half-conscious 
Hypocrisy f and quiet Make^>elieve of yourself and others strictly 
that ?) for above two hundred years : that was the infinitely 
dismal condition, all others are but finitely sa 

IV. 

Practically the worthiest inquiry, in regard to all this, 
would be : ^' What are probably the steps towards consum- 
mation all this will now take ; what are, in main features, 
the issues it will arrive at, on unexpectedly (with immense 
surprise to the most) shooting Niagara, to the bottom ? And 
above all, what are the possibilities, resources, impediments, 
conceivable methods and attemptings of its ever getting out 
again ? " Darker subject of Prophecy can be laid before no 
man ; and to be candid with myself, up to this date I have 
never seriously meditated it, far less grappled with it as a 
Problem in any sort practical. Let me avoid branch first of 
this inquiry altogether. If '' immortal smash," and shooting 
of the Falls, be the one issue ahead, our and the reformed 
Parliament's procedures and adventures in arriving there are 
not worth conjecturing, in comparison I — And yet the inquiry 
means withal* both branches of it mean« '' What are the duties 
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of good citizens in i^ nov and OQwards ? ** Haditated it 
must be, and light Bought on it, however bard or impoesible 
to find ! It is not always the part of the infinitesinullj email 
minority of wise men aitd good oitixens to sit silent ; idle they 
should never sit. 

Sappoeing the Commonwealth established, and Democracy 
rampant, as in America, or in France I^ fits for 70 odd yean 
past, — it is a favorable fact that our Aristocracy in their 
essential height of position, and capability (or possibili^) 
of doing good, are not at once likely to be interfered with ; 
that they will be continued farther on their trial, and only 
the question somewhat more stringently put to them, "What 
are you good for, then ? Show us, show us ; or else dia^ 
pearl" I regard this as potentially a great benefit i^ spring- 
ing from what seems a mad enough phenomenon, the fervid 
zeal in beha^ of this " new Beform Bill " and all kindred 
objects, which is manifested hy the better kind of our young 
Lords and Honorablea ; a thing very curious to me. Somewhat 
resembling that bet of the impetuous Irish carpenter, astride 
of his plank firmly stuck out of window in the sixth story, 
" Two to one, I can saw this plank in so many minutes ; " and 
sawing accordii^ly, fiercely impetuous, — with sucoesa ! But 
from the maddest thing, as we said, there usually may eome 
some particle of good withal (if any poor particle of good did 
lie in it, waiting to be disengaged I)— and this is a signsl 
instance of that kind. Our Aristoeracy are not hated or dis- 
liked by any Glass of the People, but on the contrary are 
looked up to, — with a ce in vulgarly human admiration, 
and spontaneoQB recognitiop Hmv good qualities and good 
fortune, which is by no m W eatwm^ wholly Ga^ 

vile, — by all classes, lowi ^Sif^ *ttled- Aid,^ 

indeed, in spite of lament: J 4 

my vote would still be, 'J 
was still no Class among 
recommendabi e . 

What the possibilities ol 
this is a ^ 
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ponibiltties might still be considerable ; though I confeso they 
lie in ft most abatruse, and as yet quite uninvestigated condi- 
tion. But a body of brave men, and of beautiful polite women, 
furnished ffratit aa they are, — some of them (as my Lord 
Derby, I am told, in a few years will be) with not far from 
tvo-thirda of a million sterling annually, — ought to be good 
for something, in a society mostly fallen vulgar and ohaotio 
like ours t Itfore than onoe I have been affected with a deep 
sorrow and respect for noble souls among them, and their high 
stoioism, and silent resignation to a kind of life which they 
individually could not alter, and saw to be so empty and pal- 
try ; life of giving and receiving HospitaUties in a gra^tefully 
splendid manner. " This, then [suoh mute soliloquy I have 
read on some noble brow}, this, and something of Village- 
schools, of Consulting with the Parson, oare of Peasant Cotb^s 
and Economies, is to be all our task in the world P Well, well ; 
let us at least do this, in our most perfect way I " 

In past years, I have sometimes thought what a thing it 
would be, could the Queen " in Council " (in Parliament or 
wherever it were) pick out some gallant-minded, stout, well- 
gifted Cadet, — younger Son of a Duke, of an Earl, of a Queen 
herself ; younger Son doomed now to go mainly to the Devil, 
for absolute want of a career ; — and say to him, " Tonng fel- 
low, if there do lie in you potentialities of governing, of grad- 
ually guiding, leading and coercing to a noble goal, how sad 
is it they should be all lost t They are the grandest gifts a 
mortal oan have ; and they are, of all, the most necessary to 
other mortals in this world. See, I have scores on scores 
of 'Oolonies,' all ungoveraed, and nine>tenths of them full 
of jangles, boa-constrictors, rattlesnakes. Parliamentary Elo- 
quences, and Xnancipated Nij^rs ripening towards nothing 
bat destruction: one of these you shall hare, you as Vice- 

Rag ; on rational conditions, and ad vitam av.t culpam it shall 
^ors (and parhapa your posterity's if worthy) : go you and 
ftle with it, in the name of Heaven ; and let ns see what 
1 will build It to I " To something bow much better than 
'P^rliamen ■ Eloquences are doing, — thinks the reader ? 
"w^WU West-Indicv Islands, some of them, appear 
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to be the richest and most faTOred spots on tlie Planet Earth. 
Jamaica Is an angry subject, and I am shy to speak of it 
Poor Dominica itself is described to me in a way to kindle a 
heroic yoong heart ; look at Dominica for an instant 

Hemispherical, they say, or in the shape of an Inverted 
Washbowl ; rim of it, first twenty miles of it all round, start- 
ing from the sea, is flat allnvium, the fmitfulest in Natore, 
fit for any noblest apice or product, but nnwholdsome except 
for Niters held steadily to their work : ground then gradoally 
rises, umbrageously rich throoghout, beoomes fit for coffee; 
still rises, now bears oak woods, cereals, Indian com, Tlnglisb 
wheat, and in this upper portion is salubrious and delight^ 
for the European, — who might there spread and grow, ac- 
cording to the wisdom given him ; say only to a population of 
100,000 adult men; well fit to defend their Island gainst all 
comers, and beneficently keep steady to their work a million 
of Niters on the lower ranges. What a kingdom my poor 
Friedrich Wilhelm, followed by his Friedrich, would hav« 
made of this Inverted Washbowl ; clasped round and lovingly 
kissed and laved by the beautifulest seas in the world, and 
beshone by the grandest sun and sky ! 

" Forever impossible," say you ; " contrary to all our no- 
tions, regulations and ways of proceeding or of thinking"? 
Well, I dare say. And the state your regulations have it in, 
at present, is : Population of 100 white men (by no meana 
of select type) ; unknown cipher of rattlesnakes, profligate 
diggers and Mulattoes ; governed by a Piebald Parliament of 
Eleven (head Demosthenes there a Kigger Tinman), — and bo 
exquisite a care of Being and of Well-being that the old For- 
tifications have become jungle-quarries (Tinman " at liberty to 
tax himself "), vigorons roots penetrating the old ashlar, dis- 
locating it everywhere, with tropical effect ; old cannon going 
quietly to honeycomb and oxide of iron, in the vigorous em- 
brace of jungle: military force nil, police force next to nil: 
an Island capable of being taken by the crew of a man-of-war'i 
bo^t And indeed it was nearly lost, the other year, hf aa 
accidental collision of two Niggers on the street, and a con- 
course of other idle Niggers to see, —who would not go nwa/ 
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again, but idly re-assembled with Increased numbers on the 
morrow, and vith ditto the next day ; assemblage pointing ad 
n^flnitum seemingly, —had not some charitable small French 
Qoremor, from hia bit of Island within reach, sent over a 
Lieatenant and twenty soldiers, to extinguish the devouring 
absurdity, and order it home straightway to its bed. Which 
instantly saved this valuable Possession of ours, and left our 
Demosthenic Tinman and his Ten, with their liberty to tax 
tfaemselves as heretofore. Is not "Self-government" a sub- 
lime thing, in Colonial Islands and some others? — But to 
leave all this. 



I almost think, when once we have made the Ni^ara leap, 
the better kind of our Nobility, perhaps after experimenting, 
will more and more withdraw themselves from the Parliamen- 
tary, Oratorical or Political element ; leavii^ that to such 
Cleon the Tanner and Company as it rightfiUly belongs to ; 
and be fax more chary of their speech than now. Speech is- 
suing in no deed is hateful and contemptible: — how can a 
man have any nobleuess who knows not that ? In God's 
name, let ns find out what of noble and profitable we can do ; 
if it be nothing, let us at least keep silence, and bear grace- 
fully our strange lot ! — 

The English Kobleman has still left in him, after such 
sorrowful erosions, something considerable of chivalry and 
m^manimity : polite he is, in the finest form ; politeness, 
modest, simple, veritable, ineradicable, dwells in him to the 
bone; I incline to call him the politest kind of nobleman 
or man (especially his wife the politest and gracefulest kind 
of woman) you will find in any country. An immense endow- 
ment this, if you consider it well ! A very great and indis- 
pensable help to whatever other faculties of king»hip a man 
may have. Indeed it springs from them all (its sources, every 
kingly faculty lying in you) ; and is as the beautiful natural 
skin, and visible sanction, index and outcome of them all. 
Ko king can rule without it ; none but potential kings can 
teally have it. In the crude, what we call unbred or Orton 
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form, all "men of genias" hare it) but sm what it aTaik 
some of them, — yoar Samael Johnson, for instance^ — is 
that crude form, who was bo rioh la it^ too, in tha onida 

way 1 

Withal it is perhaps a foitanate oironmstanoa, that tba 
population has no wild notions, no political enthusiasms of 
a "New Era" or the like. Thie, though in itself a dreatjr 
and ignohle item, in respect of the reTolutionaiy Many, may 
nevertheless be for good, if the Few shall be really high and 
brave, aa things roll on. 

Certain it is, there is nothing but vulgarly in our People's 
expectations, resolutions or desires, in this Epoch. It is all 
a peaceable mouldering or tumbling down from mere lot- 
tenness and decay; whether slowly mouldering or rapidly 
tumbling, there will be nothing found of real or true in the 
rubbish-heap, but a most true desire of inftking money easily, 
and of eating it pleasantly. A poor ideal for "reformers," 
sure enough. But it is the fruit of long anteoedents, too; 
and from of old, our habits in regard to " reformatioo," or 
repairing what went wrong (as something is always doing), 
have been strangely didactic I And to soch length have we 
at last brought it, by our wilful, conscious, and now lon^ 
continued method of using vaminh, instead of actual repair by 
houest carpentry, of what we all knew and saw to have gone 
undeniably wrong in our procedures and a&irs I Method 
deliberately, steadily, and even solemnly continued, with mnoh 
admiration of it from ourselves and others, as the bast snd 
only good one, for above two hundred years. 

Ever since that annua mirabUia of 1660, when OUtbt Cru^ 
well's dead clay was hung on tlie gibbet, and a much easier 
"reign of Christ" under the divin? gentleman called Charles IL 
was thought the fit thing, this has been our steady method: 
varnish, varnish ; if a thing have grown so rotten that it yairojl 
palpable, and is so inexpressibly ugly that the eyes of the tmt 
populace discern it and det t it, — bring out a w.v> pot ol 
varnish, with the requisite si pply of putty ; aw] ia^ it oo 
handsomely. Don't spare vi lishi h0irsidii|LM4U^li| 
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In « few days, if laid on well t Tftmisli alone ia cheap and 
is safe; avoid oarpentering, chiselling, sawing and hammeiv 
ing on the old quiet Houae;— diy-rot is in it, who knowi 
how deep ; dont disturb the old beama and junctures : Tarnish, 
Tarnish, if you wUl be blessed by gods and men ! This is 
called the Gonstdtational System, ConserTatiTe System, and 
other fine names ; and this at last has its fruits, — suoh as 
we see. Uendaoity hanging in the very air we breathe ; all 
men become^ nnooosoiouBly or half or wholly oonaciously, lion 
to their own souls and to other men's ; grimaoii^ finessing, 
periphrasing^ in continual hypooruy of vxmf, by way of Tarnish 
to continual past, present^ Aitura misperformanoe of thing : — 
clearly sincere about nothii^ whateTer, except in silence, 
about the appetites of their own hnge belly, and the readiest 
method of assuaging these. From a Population of that sunk 
kind, ardent only in pursuits that are low and in indnstries 
that are seosaoos and ioavaruA, there is little peril of human 
enthusiasms, or rerolntionaiy ttaosports, such as occurred in 
1789, for instance. A low-minded peeut all that; essentially 
torpid snd igtuivtm, on all that is high or nobly human in 
revolations. 

It is trae there is in such a population, of itself, no A«2(i 
at all towards reconstruction of the wreck of your Niagara 
plonge ; of themselres they, with vbaterer cry of " liberty " 
in their months, are inexorably marked by Destiny as slovm; 
and not eTen the immortal gods oould make them free, -^ ex> 
cept by making them anew and on a different pattern. No 
help in them at all, to your model Aristocrat, or to any noble 
man or thing. Bat then likewise there is no hindrance, or 
a Tninimmn of it I Nothing there in bar of the noble Few, 
who we always trust will be bom to us, generation after 
gene r ation; and on whom and whose living of a noble and 
valiantly coeoio life amid the nt impediments and hugest 
anaiohies, the wb&la of oar hop Is. Yes, on them only I 

If amid the thickest welter of w idi ' and bas» 

nesa, a.ad what mutit be reck n j y froia 

shore to shore, there be found ] but 
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tliat, and of liriiig a heroically humaa life, while the mllliaBt 
round them are noiBily living a mere beaverieh or doglike one^ 
then truly all hope is gone. But we alw^s struggle to beliere 
Not Aristooracy by title, by fortune and position, who can 
doubt but there are still precious possibilities among the chosen 
of that class ? And if that fail UB, there is still, we hope, the 
unclassed Aristocracy by nature, not inconsiderable in num- 
bers, and supreme in faculty, in wiadom, human talent, noble- 
ness and courage, " who derive their patent of nobility direct 
from Almighty God." If indeed these also fail us, and an 
trodden out under the unanimous torrent of bmtisb hoofi 
and hobnails, and cannot vindicate themselves into deamesi 
here and there, but at length oease even to try it, — then 
indeed it is all ended : national death, soandaloua " Coppe> 
Captaincy " as of France, stem Bussian Abolition and Brasure 
as of Poland ; in one form or another, well deserved annihila- 
tion, and dismissal from God's universe, that and nothing elai 
lies ahead for our once heroic England too. 

How many of our Titular Aristooracy will prove real gold 
when throvrn into the crucible ? That is always a hi^j 
interesting question to me; and my answer, or gaeea, bu 
still something considerable of hope lurking in it. But te 
question as to our Aristocrat^ by Patent from Qod the Ukke^ 
is infinitely interesting. How many of these, amid tlis tmt- 
increasing bewilderments, and welter of impedimenta, will ta 
able to develop themselves into something of Heroic Welt 
doing by act and by word ? How many of them will be drawn, 
pushed and seduced, their very docility and lovingness aatiist* 
ing, into the universal vu^ar whirlpool of Pail iamenteer lug, 
Newspapering, Novel-writing, Comte-Philosophy-iug, inunorta* 
Verse-writing, &c. &c, (if of coca/ turn, as they mostly will 
be, for some time yet) ? How many, by their too deaperaU 
resistance to the unanimous vulgar of a Public roiuid thelI^ 
will become spasmodic instead of strong ; and will be ov< 
and trodden out, under the hoofs and hobnails ahowj 
Will there, in short, prove to be a recognizable a 
of Invincible 'AfxirTOi fig^tinff "" '*~ -"--aai 
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varicKU wisest ways, and never ceasing or sliLckenii^ till the; 
die ? This ia the queation of questions, on which all turns ; 
in the answer to this, could we give it clearly, a^ no man can, 
lies the oracle-reepouBe, " Life for you," " Death for you " ! 
Looking into this, there are fearful dubitations many. But 
considering what of Piety, the devoutest and the bravest yet 
known, there once was in England, and how extensively, in 
Stupid, maundering and degraded forms, it still lingers, one 
is inclined timidly to hope the best ! 

The best : for if this small AriBtocratio nucleus can hold out 
and work, it is in the sure case to increase and increase { to 
become (as Oliver once termed it) " a company of poor men, 
who will spend all their blood rather." An openly belligerent 
company, capable at last of taking the biggest slave Nation 
by the beard, and saying to it, " Enough, ye slaves, and ser- 
vants of the mud-gods ; all this must cease I Our heart abliors 
all this; our soul is sick under it; God's curse is on us white 
this lasts. Behold, we will all die rather than that this last. 
Bather all die, we say ; — what is your view of the correspond- 
ing alternative on your own part ? " I see well it must at 
length come to battle ; actual fighting, bloody wrestling, and 
a great deal o£ it : but were it unit against thousand, or 
i^ainat thonsand-thousand, on the above terms, I know the 
issuer and have no fear about it. That also is an issue which 
has been often tried in Human History ; and, " while Gud 
lives " — (I hope the phzaae is not yet obsolete, for the fact 
is eternal, though ao many have forgotten itl) — said issue 
can <a will foil only one vi^. 

What we can ezptot tUi Ailitoaxaqy of Katms bo do fov 
us? Iliej' an of two kiudii the Spamlattn, speaking or 

vocal ; and the Practical or industrial, whose function ia ailent 
These are of brother quality j but they go very differant 
roads: "men of yentiM" they ell emphatically are, the "in- 
spired Gift of God" lodged in each of them. They do infi- 
nitely concern the world and as ; especially that Urst or 
(olftBf^— fvpfidad Qod AM«"teiiahed tlteic Ups wilb 
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his hallowed fire " I Saprema is the importanoe of Amt 
They are our inspired speakera and seere, the light of 1h» 
world } who are to deliver the world froin its swarmeriea, ib 
superstitions {poliiieal at other); — pnoelesB and indispeufr 
ble to us that tirst Cloes I 

Nevertheless It is not of these I mean to apeak at present; 
the topic is far too wide, nor is the oall to it bo immediatelj 
pressing. These Sons of Wisdom, gifted to speak as with 
hallowed lips a real God's-message to ns, — I don't much 
expect they will be Qumerous, for a long while yet, n<« even 
perhaps appear at all in this time of Bwarmeries, or be d» 
posed to speak their message to such andienoe as there ia 
And if they did, I know well it is not from my adTioe^ or az^ 
mortal's, that they could learn their feasible way of doing ^ 
For a great while yet, most of them will fly off into " LiteiiF 
tuxe," into what they call Art, Poetry and tiie like } and wiU 
mainly waste themselves in that inane region,— £allaii to tfr 
ane in our mad era. Alas, though bom Bona of Wiadon, tb^f 
are not exempt from all oar " Swanneriea," but only fim 
the grosser kinds of them. This of "Ar^" "ViMrj'' aai» 
forth, is a refined Swarmery ; the most nfinsd scnr pnic; 
and comes to as, in venerable form, from a iii«fanuf of abofe a 
thousand years. And is still undoubtingly eaaotioned, canon- 
ized and marked sacred, by tho uuanlmoutj vote of cultivated 
persons to this hour. How stir such questions in the present 
limits ? Or in fact, what chance is there that a guess of mine, 
in regard to what these bom Sods of Wisdom in a yet unborn 
section of Time will say, or to how they will say it, should 
avail in the least my own contemporaries, much less theia 
or theirs ? Merely on a point or two 1 wOl hint what my 
poor wish is ; and know well nough that it is the dittwing 
a bow, not at a venture indeed, but into the almost uttody 
dark. 

First, then, with regard to Art, Poetry and the like, whkb 
at present is esteemed the eu reme of aims for vocal ^uub, 
I hope my literary Arittot II pause, and aeriously taaka 
question before embarking on t lat; and perhaps will «ud, la 
spite of the Swarmexies abroad, t>y devoting his^divji^a £ 
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to something far higher, far more vital to us. Toetry ? It is 
not pleasant singing that we want, but wise and earnest speaJt 
ing: — "Art," "High Art" &o. are very fine and oinamental, 
but only to persons sitting at tlieii ease : to persons still 
wrestling with deadly chaos, and still fighting for dubious 
existence, they are a mockery rather. Our Aristos, well medi- 
tating, win perhaps discover that the genuine "Art" in all 
times is a higher synonym for God Almighty's Facts, — which 
come to us direct from Heaven, but in so abstruse a condition, 
and cannot be read at all till the better intellect interpret 
them. That is the real function of our Aristos and of his 
divine gift. Let him think well of this I He will find that 
all real " Art " is definable as Fact, or say as the disimprisoned 
" Soul of Fact ; " that any other kind of Art, Foetry or High 
Art is quite idle in comparison. 

The Bibh itself has, in all changes of theory about it, this 
as its highest distinction, that it is the truest of all Books ; — 
Book springing, every word of it, from the intensest convic- 
tions, from the very heart's core, of those who penned ib 
And has not that been a "saooessfnl" Book? Did all the 
Fatemoster-Bows of the world ever hear of one so "sucoess- 
fnl " I Homer's Iliad, too, that great Bundle of old Qreek 
Ballads, iM nothing of a Fiction ; it is the tnutt a Fatriotifi 
Ballad-singer, ispt into panzysm and enthusiasm for the honor 
of his native Conntry and native Faryd^ oonld manage to sing. 
To ''sing^''yoa willobMm} alwijB sings, — pipe often msty, 
at a loss for metre (flinging in his yt, fib-, H) ; a rough, labo 
rioas, wallet-bearing man ; but with his heart rightly on fire, 
when the audience goes with him, and "hangs on him with 
greed" (as he says they often do). Homer's Iliad I almost 
reckon neit to the Bible ; so Btmbbomly sincere is it too, 
though in a far di&ercnt element, and a far Hlialluwer. 

" Fiction," my friend, yon will be sorprisud to dincover at 
last what alanuing oousiuBhip ti haa to Lyiny: don't go into 
" Fiction," you JritioM, oar oooeem yourwlf with " Fine Litera 
hire," or Coarse ditto^ or tha unspeakable pVfio" *nd tewar*'' 
of pleasing yoor ge»entifiut^|i||^f™* '* ** — 

t« plttiM, first q( aUI .jN*i ^ 
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tiling called "Literature" at present, to run thiougli its npid 
fermentations (how more and more rapid they are in these 
years !), and to fluff itself off into Nothing, in ita own way,— 
like a poor bottle of aoda-water with the cork sprung; — it 
won't be long. In our time it has become all the rage ; hi^ 
eat noblemen and dignitaries courting a new still higher glorj 
there; innumerable men, women and children rushing towards 
it, yearly ever more. It sat painfully in Grub Street, in 
hungry garrets, so long; some few heroic martyrs always 
serving in it, among such a miscellany of semi -fatuous worth- 
less ditto, courting the bubble reputation io worse than the 
cannon's mouth ; in general, a very flimsy, foolish set. But 
that little company of martyrs has at last lifted LiteTatnie 
furiously or foamingly high in the world. Goes like the 
Iceland geysers in our time, — like uncorked soda-water; — 
and will, as I said, soon have done. Only wait : in flft; 
years, I should guess, all really serious souls will have quitted 
that mad province, left it to the roaring populaces ; and for any 
Noble-ma:!! or useful person it will be a credit rather to declare, 
"I never tried Literature; believe me, I have not written 
anything ; " — and we of " Literature " by trade, we shall sink 
again, I perceive, to the rank of street-fiddling; no higher 
rank, though with endless increase of sixpences flung into 
the hat. Of " Literature " keep well to windward, my serious 
friend ! — 

" But is not Shakspeare the highest genius ? " Yes, of all 
the Intellects of Mankind that have taken the speaking shape, 
I incline to think him the most divinely gifted; dear, all- 
piercing like the sunlight, lovingly melodioos ; probably the 
noblest human Intellect in that kind. And yet of Shakspeue 
too, it is not the Fiction that I admire, bat the Fact; to a^ 
truth, what I most of all admire are the traces be slioin ot a 
talent that could have turned the Satcry of England into 
a kind of Iliad, almost perhaps into a kind of Bibls. Mani- 
fest traces that way ; something of epic iu the cycle of has^ 
Fragments he has yielded us (slaving for his bread in the 
Baiikside Theatre); — and what a work wouldn't that hare 
been I Marlborough said, He knew do £ngUsh JSi^iicy,-fa 
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what be had got from Shakspeare; — and truly that is etill 
eBsentially the serious and sad fact for most of ns; Fact 
thrice and four times lamentable, though Marlborongb meant 
it lightly. Innumerable grave Books there are ; but for nooo 
of us any real History of England, intelligible, profitable, or 
even conceivable in almost any section of it ! 

To write the History of England as a kind of Biblb (or in 
parts and snatehes, to sing it if yon could), this were work for 
the highest Aristos or series of Aristoi in Sacred Literature 
(really a sacred kind, this) ; and to be candid, I discover 
Mtberto no incipiences of this; and greatly desire that there 
were some I Some I do expect (too fondly perhaps, but they 
seem to me a sine gud turn) from the Writing and Teaching 
Heroes that will yet be bom to ns. For England too (equally 
with any Judah whatsoever) has a History that is Divine ; 
an Eternal Providence presiding over every step of it, now in 
sunshine and soft tones, now in thunder and stonn, audible 
to millions of awe-stmck valiant hearts in the f^s that are 
gone; guiding England forward to its goal and work, which 
too has been highly considerable in the world ! The " inter- 
pretation " of all which, in the present ages, has (what is the 
root of all our woes) fallen into such a set of hands I Interpre- 
tation Bcandalonsly ape-like, I must say ; impious, blasphemous ; 
— totally incredible withal. Which Interpretation will have 
to become pious and human again, or else — or else vanish into 
the Bottomless Pit, and carry us and our England along with 
it! This, some incipiences of this, I gradually expect from 
the Heroes that are ooming. And in fact this, taken in full 
compass, is the one thing needed from them; and all other 
things are bat branches of this. 

For example, I expect^ as almost the first thing, new defini* 
tions of LiBXBTT from them; gradual extinction, slow but 
steady, of the stupid "jn w nriw" of naakiad on thii mat- 
ter, and at leiigtli a oumjilete cliaoge of their notions ou it. 
'• Superstition juid iilolatry," (tins real and grievous, sins ulti- 
mately ruiiKiua, whmever found, — this is now our English, 
our Modern Eurojwau form of them j Political, not Theological 
^wUIhare to quit them or die. 
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They are sins of a fatal slow-poisonous nature, not permitted 
in this Universe. The poison of them is not intellectual dim- 
ness chiefly, but torpid unveracity of heart: not mistake of 
road, but want of pious earnestness in seeking your road. 
Insincerity, unfaithfulness^ impiety :—-> careless tumbling and 
buzzing about, iu blind, noisy, pleasantly companionabk 
<< swarms,'' instead of solitary questioning of yourself and of 
the Silent Oracles, which is a sad, sore and painful duty, 
though a much incumbent one upon a man. The meaning of 
LiBSRTY, what it veritably signifies in the speech of men and 
gods, will gradually begin to appear again ? Were that onoe 
got, the eye of England were couched ; poor honest England 
would again ses, — I will fancy with what horror and amaze* 
ment, — the thing she had grown to in this interim of swarmr 
erics. To show this poor well-meaning England, Whom it 
were desirable to furnish with a " suffrage," and Whom with 
a doff-muxzlc (and plenty of fresh water on the streets), against 
rabidity in the hot weather:— what a work for cor Hero 
speakers that are coming I— 

I hope also they will attack earnestly, and at length extin- 
guish and eradicate, this idle habit of ^'accounting for the 
Moral Sense,'' as they phrase it. A most singular problem : 
— instead of bending every thought to have more and ever 
more of "Moral Sense," and therewith to irradiate your own 
poor soul, and all its work, into something of divineness, as 
the one thing needful to you in this world! A very fntile 
problem that other, my friends ; futile, idle, and far worse ; 
leading to what Moral Butn you little dream of I The Moral 
Sense, thank Grod, is a thing you never will "account for;" 
that, if you could think of it, is the perennial Miracle of Man ; 
in all times, visibly connecting poor transitory Man here on 
this bewildered Earth with his Maker, who is Eternal in the 
Heavens. By no Greatest Happiness Principle, Greatest Noble- 
ness Principle, or any Principle whatever, will you make that 
in the least clearer than it already is ; — forbear, I say ; or 
you may darken it away from you altogether I " Two things," 
says the memorable Kant, deepest and most logical of MetAr 
physical Thinkers, " Two things strike me dumb : the infinitB 
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Starry Heaven ; and the Sense of Bight and Wrong in Man." ^ 
VisMe Infinites, both; aay nothing of them; don't tiy to 
^'aoooont for them;'' for you can say nothing wise. 

On the whole, I hope oar Hero will, by heroie word, and 
heroio thonght and oc^, make manifest to mankind that ^' Rev- 
erence for God and for Man'' is not yet extinct, but only 
fallen into disastrous comatose sleep, and hideously dreaming x 
that the " Christian Religion itself is not dead," that the soul 
of it is alive forevermore,— and only the dead and rotting 
bodif of it is now getting burial The noblest of modem In- 
tellects, by far the noblest we have had since Shakspeaie left 
us, has said of this Religion : " It is a Height to which the 
Human Species were fitted and destined to attain; and from 
which, having once attained it, they can never retrograde." 
Permanently, never. Never, tkey; — though individual Na- 
tions of them fatally can; of which I hope poor England is 
not one ? Though, here as elsewhere, the ^rto^process does 
offer ghastly enough phenomena: Ritualisms, Puseyisms, 
Arches-Court Lawsuits, Cardinals of Westminster, &c &c.; — 
making night hideous I For a time and times and half a time, 
as the old Prophets used to say. 

One of my hoping friends, yet more sanguine than I fully 
dare to be, has these zealous or enthusiastic words : '' A very 
great ^work,' surely, is going on in these days, — has been 
begun, and is silently proceeding, and cannot easily stop, under 
all the flying dungheaps of this new * Battle of the Giants/ 
flinging their Dung-VeWon on their Dung-Ossa, in these ballot- 
boxing, Nigger-emancipating, empty, dirt-eclipsed days : — no 
less a ' work ' than that of restoring God and whatever was 
Godlike in the traditions and recorded doings of Mankind; 
dolefully forgotten, or sham-remembered, as it has been, for 
long degraded and degrading hundreds of years, latterly 1 Actu- 

1 " Zwei Dinge erfullen das GemQth mit immer nener and zunehmeiider 
Bewnndernng nnd Ehrfurcht, je ofter nnd anhaltender sich das Nachdenken 
damit beschaftigt : dor bestimte Himmel fiber mir, nnd das moniLi»che Getetz in 
mir" ... u. 8. w. Kant's SdmnUUdie Werhe (Rosenkranz and Scbnberl't 
edition, Leipzig, 1838), viil. 312, 
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tJly this, if you understand it well. Tbe essential, still awfn] 
and ever-blessed Fact of all that was meant by ' God and Uu 
Godlike ' to men's souls is again stmggling to become clearlj 
revealed ; will extricate itself from what some of us, too irrev- 
erently in our impatience, call ' Hebrew old-olotbes ; ' and will 
again bless the Nations ; and heal them from their baseneaBn, 
and unendurable woes, and wanderings in the company of 
madness 1 This Fact lodges, not exclusively or specially in 
Hebrew Garnitures, Old or Kew ; but in the Heart of Nature 
and of Man forerermore. And is not less certain, here at this 
hour, than it ever was at any Sinai whatsoever. Kant's * Two 
things that strike me dumb;' — these are perceptible al 
Ktinigsbeig ia Prussia, or at Charing-cross in London. And 
all eyes shall yet see them better ; and the heroic Few, vbo ai« 
the salt of the earth, shall at length see them welL With 
results for everybody. A great ' work ' indeed ; the greatnol 
of which be^iara all others I " 

vn. 

Of the second, or silent Industrial Hero, I may now nf 
something, as more within my limits and the reader's. 

This Industrial hero, here and there recognizable and knows 
to me, as developing himself, and as an opulent and dignified 
kind of man, is already almost an Aristocrat by class. And ii 
his chivaliy is still somewhat in the Orson form, he i^ already 
by intermarriage and otherwise coming into contact with th« 
Aristocracy by title; and by degrees will acquire the fit 
Vateniinum, and other more important advantages there. He 
cannot do better than unite with this naturally noble kind of 
Aristocrat by title; the Industrial noble and this one ate 
brothers born j called and impelled to co-operate and gp to- 
gether. Their united result is what we want from both. And 
the Noble of the Future, — if there be any such, .is I well 
discern there must, — will have grown out of both. A new 
"Valentine;" and perhaps a considerably improved, — bj 
such recontact with his wild Orson kinsman, iind with the 
earnest veracities this latter has 'earned in the Woods &nd die 
Dens of Bears. 
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The Practical " man of genins " will probably not he alto- 
gether absent from the Befoimed Parliament: — his Make- 
believe, the vulgar millionnaire (truly a "bloated" specimen 
this 1) is sure to be frequent there ; and along with the multi- 
tode of broM gnineas, it will be very salutary to hare a gold 
one or two ! — In or out of Parliament, our Practical hero will 
find no end of work ready for him. It is he that has to re- 
civilize, out of its now utter savagery, the world of Industry ; 
— think what a set of items : To change nomadic contract into 
pemuinent ; to annihilate the soot and dirt and squalid horror 
now defacing this England, once bo clean and comely while it 
was poor ; matters sanitary (and that not to the body only) for 
his people ; matters governmental for them ; matters &c. &c. : 
— no want of work for this Hero, through a great many 
generations yet ! 

And indeed Eeformed Parliament itself with or without 
his presence, will, you would suppose, have to start at once 
npOD the Industrial question and go quite deep into it That 
of Trades Union, in quest of its " Four ei^ts," ' with assassin 
pistol in its hand, wilt at once urge itself on Reformed Parliar 
ment : and Reformed Parliament will give us Blue Books upon 
it, if nothing farther. Nay, almost still more urgent, and 
what I could reckon, — as tonching on our Ark of the Cove- 
nant, on sacred '' Free Trade " itself, ^ to be the preliminary 
of all, there Is the immense and universal question of Cheap 
and Nasty. Let me explain it a little. 

"Cheap and nasty;" there is a pregnancy in that poor vul- 
gar proverb, which I wish wo better saw and valued 1 It is 
the rude indignant protest of human nature against a mischief 
which, in all times and places, haunts it or lies near it, and 
which never in any time or place was so like utterly over- 
whelming it as here and now. Understand, if you will consider 
it, that no good man did, or ever should, encour^e " cheap- 
ness " at the ruinous expense of vnfitneat, which is always 
infidelity, and is dishonorable to a man. If I want an article, 

»ork, eight honn to play, 

tleep, anil aight ahillings k Hmj I " 

Rtfanaid Watknan't Fitgai Stnf, 

Vol IB 
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let H be genniiie, at wh&tever prioe ; if the price is too M^ 
for me^ I will go vithoDt it, ane<iiiipped with it for the pres> 
eat, — I shall not have equipped myself with & hypocrisy, at 
any rate I This, if yon will reflect^ la primarily the role of all 
pnrchasing and all producing men. They are not permitted 
to enoouTt^, patronize, or in any form counteoaoce the work- 
ing, wearing or acting of Hypocrisies in this world. On tha 
contrary, they are to hate all such with a perfect hatred ; to 
do their best in extinguishing them as the poison of mankind. 
This is the temper for purchasers of work: how mnoh more 
for that of doera and producers of it ! Work, every one of 
you, like the Demiurgua or Eternal World-builder ; work, none 
of you, like the Diabolus or Denier and Destroyer, — nnder 
penalties I 

And now, if this is the fact, that yon are not to pmchaM^ 
to make or to rend any ware or product of the "cheap and 
nasty " genus, and cannot in any case do it withont ain, and 
even treason against the Maker of yon, — consider what a 
quantity of sin, of treason, petty and high, must be aoco- 
mulating in poor England every day I It is certain as the 
national debt; and what are ^1 National money Debts, in 
comparison t Do you know the shop, saleshop, workshop, in- 
dustrial^stablishment temporal or spiritual, in broad England, 
where genuine work is to be had ? I confess I hardly do ; the 
more is my sorrow I For a whole Pandora's Box of evils lies 
in that one fact, my friend ; that one is enough for us, and 
may be taken as the sad snmmary of all. Universal thoddy 
and Devil's-dnst cunningly varnished over ; that is what yott 
will find presented you in all places, as ware invitingly obe^ 
if your experience is like mine. Tes ; if Free Trade ia ths 
new religion, and if Free Trade do mean Free racing with 
unlimited velocity in the career of Cheap and Natty, — our 
Practical hero will be not a little anxious to deal with ttat 
question. Infinitely anxious to see how "Free Tradc^" viA 
such a devil in the belly of it, is to be got tM again a litflt^ 
and forbidden to make a very brute of itself at this rate I 

Take one small example only. London bricks are reduced 
*M dry clay again in tiie course of sixty year^ or aoooer. 
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BrUkSf bam them rightly, build them f aithfullj, with mortar 
faithfully tempered, they will stand, I believe, barring earth- 
quakes and cannon, for 6,000 years if you like ! Etruscan 
Pottery (baked clat/, but rightly baked) is some 3,000 years of 
age, and still fresh as an infant. Nothing I know of is moie 
lasting than a well-made brick ; — we haye them here, at the 
head of this (harden (wall once of a Manor Park), which are 
in their third or fourth century (Henry Eighth's time, I was 
told), and still perfect in every particular. 

Truly the state of London houses and London house-build- 
ing, at this time, who shall express how detestable it is, how 
frightful I ''Not a house this of mine," said one indignant 
gentleman, who had searched the London Environs all around 
for any bit of Villa, ''Alpha ''-cottage or Omega, which were 
less inhuman, but found none : ^Not a built house, but a con- 
geries of plastered bandboxes ; shambling askew in all joints 
and comers of it ; creaking, quaking under every step ; — fill- 
ing you with disgust and despair I '' For there lies in it not 
the Physical mischief only, but the Moral too, which is far 
more. I have often sadly thought of this. That a fresh hu- 
man soul should be bom in such a place ; bom in the midst of 
a concrete mendacity ; taught at every moment not to abhor a 
lie, but to think a lie all proper, the fixed custom and general 
law of man, and to twine its young affections round that sort 
of object ! 

England needs to be rehuUt once every seventy years. Build 
it once Tightly^ the expense will be, say fifty per oent more ; 
but it will stand till the Day of Judgment Every seventy 
years we shall save the expense of building all England over 
again I Say nine-tenths of the expense, say three-fourths of it 
(allowing for the changes necessary or permissible in the 
change of things) ; and in rigorous arithmetic, such is the sav- 
ing possible to you ; lying under your nose there ; soliciting 
to pick it up, — by the mere act of behaving like sons of 
and not like scandalous esurient Phantasms and sons 
and the Dragon. 

to a thrift of money, if you want money ! The money- 
*^^ (you can compute in what short length of time) 
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paj your Natdonal Debt for you; bridge the ocean for you; 
wipe away your smoky nuisances, your muddy ditto^ your 
miscellaneous ditto, and make the face of England elean 
again;— and all this I reckon as mere zero in comparison 
with the accompanying improvement to your poor aools^ — 
now dead in trespasses and sins, drowned in beer-batta^ wine- 
butts, in gluttonies, slaveries, quackeries, but recalled tkem to 
blessed life again, and the sight of Heaven and Earth, instead 
of Payday, and Meux and Ca's Entire. Oh, my bewildered 
Brothers, what foul infernal Circe has come over you, and 
changed you from men once really rather noble of their kind, 
into beavers, into hogs and asses, and beasts of the field or the 
slum! I declare I had rather die. . . . 

One hears sometimes of religious controversies running veiy 
high ; about faith, works, grace, prevenient grace, the Arches 
Court and Essays and Reviews ; — into none of which do I 
enter, or concern myself with your entering. One thing I will 
remind you of, That the essence and outcome of all religions^ 
creeds and liturgies whatsoever is, To do one's work in a &iib- 
ful manner. Unhappy caitiff, what to you is the use of ortho- 
doxy, if with every stroke of your hammer you are breaking 
all the Ten Commandments, — operating upon Devil's-dust, 
and, with constant inyocation of the Devil, endeavoring to 
reap where you ha'^e not sown ? — 

Truly, I think our Practical Aristos will address JjimgAlf to 
this sad question, almost as the primary one of alL It is im- 
possible that an Industry, national or personal, carried on 
under '^ constant invocation of the Devil," can be a blessed or 
happy one in any fibre or detail of it ! Steadily, in every fibre 
of it, from heart to skin, that is and remains an Industry ac- 
cursed ; nothing but bewilderment, contention, misery, mutual 
rage, and continually advancing ruin, can dwell there. Cheqp 
and Nasty is not found on shop-counters alone ; but goes down 
to the centre, — or indeed springs from it. Overend-Gumey 
Bankruptcies, Chatham-and-Dover Railway Financierings, ^- 
Railway " Promoters " generally (and no oakum or beating of 
hemp to give them, instead of that nefarious and pemicioiii 
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indfiifeiy); — Sheffield Saw-Grinders and Assassination Com* 
pany ; ^Foor eights^" and workman's Pisgah Scmg : all these 
axe diahf>lif> Bbast-catB towards wages; olntchings at money 
without jnst work done; all these are Cke€q» emd Nagty in an- 
other form. The ^bry of a workman, still more of a master* 
workman, That he does his work wdl, ought to be his most 
precioos possession ; like ^ the honor of a soldier,*^ dearer to 
him than life. That is the ideal of the matter : — lying, alaSi 
how fur away from ns at present! But if you yourself 4»- 
fln0ral£ss your soldier, and teach him oontinually to inToke the 
Evil Genius and to ifwbonor himself,— what do you expeet 
your big Army will grow to ?— 

^The jiTM^ of England on tiie Continenti'* I am tcdd, is 
much decayed of late; which is a lamentable thing to rarious 
Editors; to me not ** Ptutigt^ prmtigkm^ magical illusion,^ 
— I never understood that poor England had in her good days, 
or cared to hare, any **pngtige on the Ck>ntinent ^ or else* 
where ; England was wont to follow her own affairs in a dili- 
gent heavy-laden frame of mind, and had an almost perfect 
stoicism as to what the Continent, and its extraneous ill- 
informed populations might be thinking of her. Kor is it yet 
of the least real importance what **prestige§f magical illusions,^ 
as to England, foolish neighbors may take up ; important only 
one thin^ What England it. The account of that in Heaven's 
Chancery, I doubt, is very bad : but as to ** presHf^e/* 1 hope 
the heart of the poor Country would still say, " Away with 
jcmffreBtige ; tiiat won't help me or hinder me ! The word 
was Napolecnic, expressive enough of a Orand-Napoleonie 
fact: better leave it on its own side of the Channel; not 
wanted here!" 

Nevertheless, unexpectedly, I have myself something to tell 
yoQ about Eng^^sh pregtige. ^ In my young time," said lately 
to me one of the wisest and faithfulest German Friends I ever 
had, a eorreet observer, and much a lover lioth of his own 
e iwtiy and of mine, ^In roy lioyhood [that is, sr/rae fifty 
yean a^o^ in Waribuig country, ami Ontral Germany}, when 
ycMi w«fe 0tng to a shop to {mrchase, wise people would 
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advise yoa : ' If yoa oan find aa English article of the lort 
wanted, buy that ; it will be a few pence dearer ; but it will 
prove itself a well-made, faithful and skilful thing ; a com- 
fortable Bervant and friend to you for a long time ; better buy 
that.' And now," oontinued he, " directly the reverse is the 
advice given : ' If you find an English article, don't buy that; 
that will bs a few pence cheaper, but it will prove only a more 
cunningly devised mendacity than any of the others ; avoid 
that above all.' Both were good advices ; the former fifty 
years ago was a good advice ; the latter is now." Would to 
Heaven this were i prceBtiffivm or magical illusion only I — 
But to return to our Aristocracy by title, 

VUL 

Orsonism is not what will hinder our Axistooraoy from still 
reigning, still, or much farther than now, — to the very utmost 
limit of their capabilities and opportunities, in the new times 
that come. What are these opportunities, — granting the capa- 
bility to be (as I believe) very considerable if seriously exerted? 
— This is a question of the highest interest just now. 

In their own Domains and land territories, it is evident each 
of them can still, for certain years and decades, be a complete 
king ; and may, if he strenuously try, mould and manage every- 
thing, till both liis people and his dominion correspond grad- 
ually to the ideal he has formed. Befractory subjects he has 
the means of banithing ; the relations between all classes, 
from the biggest farmer to the poorest orphan ploughboy, are 
under his control ; nothing ugly or unjust or improper, but he 
could by degrees undertake steady war against, and manfully 
subdue or extirpate. Till all his Domain were, through every 
field and homestead of it, and were maintained in cODtinoing 
and being, manlike, decorous, fit ; comely to the eye and to 
the soul of whoever wisely lookeil on it, or honestly lived in 
it. This is a beautiful ideal ; which might be carried out on 
all sides to indefini leni —not in managemant of I^ad 
only, but in thoi 
coursing of hu 
repessine the ' 
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roooding mankind. Till the wliole BOirouadings of a nobleman 
were made noble like himself : and all men should reoognize 
that here verily was a bit of kinghood ruling " by the Grace of 
God," in diffieutt Giroumstanoes, but not in vain. 

This were a way, if this were commonly adopted, of by 
degrees reinstating Aristocracy in all the pririleges, anthoti- 
ties, reverences and honors it ever had in its palmiest times, 
under any Kaiser Barbarossa, Henry Fowler {Heinrich der 
Vogler), Henry Fine-Scholar (Beau-den), or WilhelmuB Bas- 
tardus the Acquirer: this would be divine; blessed is every 
individual that shall manfully, all his life, solitary or Id fel- 
lowship, address himself to this 1 But, ala^, this is an ideal, 
and I have practically little faith in it. Discerning well bow 
fmo would seriously adopt this as a trade in life, I can only 
say, " Blessed is every one that does I " — Readers can observe 
that only zealous aspirants to be "noble" and worthy of their 
title (who are not a numerous class) conld adopt this trade ; 
and that of these few, only the fewest, or the aotually noiila, 
oonld to much effect do it when adopted. '■ Management of 
one's land on this principle," yes, in some degree this might 
be possible: but as to "fostering merit" or human worth, the 
question would arise (aa it did with a late Koble Lord still 
in wide enough esteem),* " What is merit ? The opinion one 
man entertains of another I " [^ffear, hear /] By thU plan of 
diligence in promoting human worth, you would do little to 
redress our griefs ; this plan would be a quenching of the fire 
by oil 1 a dreadful plan I In fact, this is what you may see 
everywhere going on just now ; this is what has reduced us 
to ^e pass we are at ! — To recognize merit, yon must first 
yourself have it ; to recognize false merit, and crown it as true, 
beoause a long tail runs after it, ia the saddest operation under 
the son ; and it is one yon have only to open your eyes and 
■w every day. Alas, no : Ideals won't carry many people far. 
To have an Ideuil generally done, it must be compelled by the 
vulgai- a])pptite there is to do it, by indisputable advantage 
in doiug it. 

■And yet, in such an independent position ; acknowledged 
nuuon. fa 4ab«)M va ChO-Swrioa ExudnMUm PnpoMl, 
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king of one's own territories, well withdrawn from the raging 
inanities of ^'politics/' leaving the loud rabble and their 
spokesmen to consummate all that in their own sweet way, 
and make Anarchy again horrible, and GrOYemment or real 
Kingship the thing desirable, — one fancies there might be 
actual scope for a kingly soul to aim at unfolding itself, at 
imprinting itself in all manner of beneficent arrangements and 
improvements of things around it. 

Schools, for example, schooling and training of Us young 
subjects in the way that they should go, and in the things 
that they should do : what a boxmdless outlook that of schools, 
and of improvement in school methods and school purposes, 
which in these ages lie hitherto all superannuated and to a 
frightful degree inapplicable ! Our schools go all upon the 
vocal hitherto ; no clear aim in them but to teach the young 
creature how he is to speak, to utter himself by tongue and 
pen ; — which, supposing him even to have something to utter^ 
as he so very rarely has, is by no means the thing he specially 
wants in our times. How he is to work, to behave and do ; 
that is the question for him, which he seeks the answer of in 
schools ; — in schools, having now so little chance of it else- 
where. In other times, many or most of his neighbors round 
him, his superiors over him, if he looked well and could take 
example, and learn by what he saw, were in use to yield hirn 
very much of answer to this vitalest of questions : but now 
they do not, or do it fatally the reverse way ! Talent of speak- 
ing grows daily commoner among one's neighbors ; amounts 
already to a weariness and a nuisance, so barren is it of great 
benefit, and liable to be of great hiirt : but the talent of right 
conduct, of wise and useful behavior seems to grow rarer every 
day, and is nowhere taught in the streets and thoroughfares 
any more. Eight schools were never more desirable than now. 
Nor ever more unattainable, by public clamoring and jargoning, 
than now. Only the wise Ruler (acknowledged king in his 
own territories), taking counsel with the wise, and earnestly 
pushing and endeavoring all his days, might do something in 
it It is true, I suppose him to be capable of recognizing and 
searching out ^'the wise," who are apt not to be found ob tho 
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liiS^ roads mt present^ or only to be transiently pas^ng tbere» 
with closed lips, swift step^ and possibly a grimmish aspect of 
eountenanoe, among the crowd of loquacious ^eiUmi-wise, To 
be capable of actually reoognizing and discerning these ; and 
that is no small postolate (how great a one I know well) : — 
in fact^ nnkss our NoUe by rank be a Noble by nature, litde 
or no soecess is possible to us by him. 

But granting this great postulate, what a field in the JVm- 
voeal School department, such as was not dreamt of before ! 
Hom-voeal; presided over by whatever of Pious Wisdom this 
King could eliminate from all comers of the impious world ; 
and could conseciate with means and appliances for making 
the new generation, by degrees, less impious. Tragical to 
think of: Every new generation is bom to us direct out of 
Heaven; white as purest writing-paper, white as snow; — 
everything we please can be written on it ; — and our pleasure 
and our negligence is. To begin blotching it, scrawling, smutch- 
ing and smearing it, from the first day it sees the sun ; towards 
such a consummation of ugliness, dirt and blackness of dark- 
ness, as is too often visible. Woe on us ; there is no woe like 
this, — if we were not sunk in stupefaction, and had still eyes 
to discern or souls to feel it ! — Ck)ethe has shadowed out a 
glorious far-glancing specimen of that Non-vocal, or very par- 
tiaUy vocal kind of SchooL I myself remember to have seen 
an extremely small but highly useful and practicable little cor- 
ner of one, actually on work at Olasnevin in Ireland about 
fifteen years ago ; and have often thought of it since. 

IX. 

I always fancy there might much be done in the way of 
militazy Drill withaL Beyond all other schooling, and as 
supplement or even as succedaneum for all other, one often 
wishes the entire Population could be thoroughly drilled; 
into cooperative movement, into individual behavior, cor- 
rect, precise, and at once habitual and orderly as mathe- 
matics, in all or in very many points^ — and ultimately in 
the point of actual Military Service, should such be required 
of it I 
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That of oommauding aod obeying, were there notbii^ mon, 
is it not the basis of all humau culture ; ought not all to han 
it i and how many ever do ? I often say, The one Official 
Person, loyal, sacerdotal, scholastic, goremmental, of our 
times, who is still thoroughly a truth and a reality, and not 
in great part a hypothesis and wom-oat hombttg, proposing 
and attempting a duty which he fails to do, — is the Drill- 
Sergeant who is master of his work, and who will perform it. 
By Drill-^rgeaat understand, not the man in three stripes 
alone ; understand him aa meaning all suob men, up to the 
Tnteone, to the Friedrich of Prussia ; — he does his function, 
he is geauiiie ; and from the highest to the lowest no one 
else does. Ask your poor King's Majesty, Gaptaiu-^i^eneral of 
England, Defender of the Faith, and so mueh else ; ask youi 
poor Bishop, sacred Overseer of souls; your poor Lawyer, 
sacred Dispenser of justice ; your poor Doctor, ditto of health : 
they will all answer, "Alaa, no, worthy sir, we are all of as 
anfortnnately fallen not a little, some of us altogether, into 
the imaginary or quasi-humbug condition, and cannot help 
ourselves ; he alone of the three stripes, or of the gorget and 
baton, doe* what he pretends to ! " That is the melancholy 
fact ; well worth considering at present. — Kay, I often con- 
sider farther, If, in any Country, the Drill-Sergeant himself 
fall into the partly imaginary or humbug condition (as is my 
frightful apprehension of him here in England, on surrey of 
him in his marvellous Crimean expeditions, marvellous Court- 
martial revelations, Kewspaper controversies, and the like), 
what is to become of that Country and its thrice-miserable 
Drill-Sergeant? Reformed Parliament, I hear, has decided 
on a " thorough Army reform," as one of the first things. So 
that we shall at length have a perfect Army, field-worthy and 
correct in all points, thinks Reformed Parliament f AIm^ 
yes ; — and if the sky fall, we shall catch larks, too 1 — 

But now, what is to hinder the acknowledged King ( 
corners of his territory, to in nlm.-i' ^^■is^lJ 
tem of Drill, not military osif '"'''' liuiu^ii in nil kioila^ 
|bat no child or man b?: i** i 
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benfifit of it, — which 70111(1 be itmneDse to man, woman and 
ohild 7 I would begin with it, in mild, eoft forms, so soon 
Almost S8 my childrec were able to stand on their legs ; and 
I would never wholly remit it till they had done with the 
world and me. Poor Wilderspin knew something of this; 
the great Goethe evidently kuew a great deal t This of 
outwardly combined and plainly eonaociated Discipline, in 
simultaneous movement and action, which may be practical, 
symbolical, artistic, mechanical in all degrees and modes,— 
is one of the noblest capabilities of man (most sadly under- 
valued hitherto) ; and one he takes the greatest pleasure in 
exercising and unfolding, not to mention at all the invaluable 
benefit it would afford him if unfolded. From correct march- 
ing in line, to rhythmic dancing in cotillon or minuet, — and 
to infinitely higher degrees (that of symboUing in oonoert 
your " first reverence," for instance, supposing reverence and 
symbol of it to be both sincere !) — there is a natural charm 
in it { the fulfilment of a deep-seated, universal desire, to all 
rhythmic social creatures I In man's heaven-bom Docili^, 
or power of being Educated, it is estimable as perhaps the 
deepest and richest element ; or the next to that of music, of 
Sensibility to Song, to Harmony and Number, which some 
have reckoned the deepest of alL A richer mine than any 
in California for poor human creatures ; richer by what a mul- 
tiple j and hitherto as good ae never opened, — worked only 
for the Fighting purpose. Assuredly I would not neglect the 
Fighting porposc ; no, from sixteen to sixty, not a son of mine 
but should know the Soldier's function too, and be able to 
defend his native soil and self, in best perfection, when need 
caoLs, But I should not begin with this ; I should carefully 
end with this, after careful travel in innumerable fruitfnl 
fields by the way leading to this. 

It ia Strang to me. stupid creatures of routine as we mostly 

are, how in all educatiua of mankind, this of simultaneous 

Drilling into combined rhythmic action, for almost all good 

I, has been overlixiked and left neglected by the elabo- 

d,inaQy^ounding Pedagt^ues and Professorial Persons 
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be set on foot a little ; and developed gradually into the miil> 
tiform opulent results it holds for us. As might well be done^ 
by an acknowledged king in his own territory, if he were wise. 
To all children of men it is such an entertainment^ when yon 
set them to it. I believe the vulgarest Cockney crowd, flung 
out million-fold on a Whit-Monday, with nothing but beer and 
dull folly to depend on for amusement, would at once kindle 
into something human, if you set them to do almost any regu- 
lated act in common. And would dismiss their beer and dull 
foolery, in the silent charm of rhythmic human companion- 
ship, in the practical feeling, probably new, that all of us 
are made on one pattern, and are, in an unfathomable way, 
brothers to one another. 

Soldier-Drill, for fighting purposes, as I have said, would 
be the last or finishing touch of all these sorts of Drilling; 
and certainly the acknowledged king would reckon it not the 
least important to him, but even perhaps the most so, in 
these peculiar times. Anarchic Parliaments and Penny News- 
papers might perhaps grow jealous of him ; in any case, he 
would have to be cautious, punctilious, severely correct, and 
obey to the letter whatever laws and regulations they emitted 
on the subject. But that done, how could the most anarchic 
Parliament, or Penny Editor, think of forbidding any fellow- 
citizen such a manifest improvement on all the human crea- 
tures round him ? Our wise hero Aristocrat, or acknowledged 
king in his own territory, would by no means think of employ- 
ing his superlative private Field-regiment in levy of war 
against the most anarchic Parliament ; but, on the contrary, 
might and would loyally help said Parliament in warring 
down much anarchy worse than its own, and so gain steadily 
new favor from it. From it, and from all men and gods ! And 
would have silently the consciousness, too, that with every 
new Disciplined Man he was widening the arena of AtUi- 
Anarchy, of God-appointed Order in this world and Nation, 
— and was looking forward to a day, very distant probably, 
kmt certain as Fate. 

Yoor I suppose it would iu no moment be doubtful to hin 
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fhsilb, between Auarchy and Anti-ditto, it would have to come 
to sheer light at last; and that nothing short of duel to the 
death could ever void that great quarrel. And he would have 
his hopes, his assurances, as to how the victory would lie. For 
everywhere in this Universe, and in every Nation that is not 
divorced from it and in the act of perishing forever, Anti- 
Anarchy is silently on the increase, at all moments : Anarchy 
not, but contrariwise ; having the whole Universe forever set 
against it ; pushing it slowly, at all moments, towards suicide 
and annihilation. To Anarchy, however million-headed, there 
is no victory possible. Patience, silence, diligence, ye chosen 
of the world I Slowly or fast, in the course of time, you will 
grow to a minority that can actually step forth (sword not yet 
drawn, but sword ready to be drawn), and say : " Here are we, 
Sirs ; we also are now minded to vote, — to all lengths, as you 
may perceive. A company of poor men (as friend Oliver 
termed us) who will spend all our blood, if needful ! " What 
are Beales and his 50,000 roughs against such ; what are the 
noisiest anarchic Parliaments, in majority of a million to one, 
against such? Stubble against fire. Pear not, my friend; 
the issue is very certain when it comes so far as this I 

X. 

These are a kind of enterprises, hypothetical as yet, but 
possible evidently more or less, and, in all degrees of them, 
tending towards noble benefit to oneself and to all one's fellow- 
creatures ; which a man bom noble by title and by nature, 
with ample territories and revenues, and a life to dispose of 
as he pleased, might go into, and win honor by, even in the 
England that now is. To my fancy, they are bright little 
potential breaks, and wpturnings, of that disastrous cloud 
which now overshadows his best capabilities and him ; — as 
every blackest cloud in this world has withal a " silver lining ; ** 
and is, full surely, beshone by the Heavenly lights, if we can 
get to that other side of it ! More of such fine possibilities I 
might add : that of " Sanitary regulation," for example ; To 
see the divinely appointed laws and conditions of Health, at 
last, humanly appointed as well •, year after year, more exactly 
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ascertained, rendered valid^ habitually practised, in one's own 
Dominion ; and the old adjective " Healthy *' once more be- 
coming synonymous with "Holy," — what a conqnest there! 
But I forbear ; feeling well enough how visionary these things 
look ; and how aerial, high and spiritual they are; little capsr 
ble of seriously tempting, even for moments, any but the high- 
est kinds of men. Few Noble Lords, I may believe, will think 
of taking this course ; indeed not many, as Noble Lords now 
are, could do much good in it. Dilettantism will avail noth- 
ing in any of these enterprises ; the law of them is, grim 
labor, earnest and continual ; certainty of many contradictions, 
disappointments ; a life, not of ease and pleasure, but of noble 
and sorrowful toil ; the reward of it far of^ — fit only for 
heroes I 

Much the readiest likelihood for our Aristocrat l^ title 
would be that of coalescing nobly with his two Brothers, the 
Aristocrats by nature, spoken of above. Both greatly need 
hini; especially the Vocal or Teaching one, wandering now 
desolate enough, heard only as a Vox Clamantia e Deserio;''^ 
though I suppose, it will be with the Silent or Lidustrial onei 
as with the easier of the two, that our Titular first comes into 
clear co-operation. This Practical hero. Aristocrat by nature, 
and standing face to face and hand to hand, all his days, in 
life-battle with Practical Chaos (with dirt, disorder, nomadism^ 
disobedience, folly and confusion), slowly coercing it into 
Cosmos, will surely be the natural ally for any titular Aristo- 
crat who is bent on being a real one as the business of his life. 
No other field of activity is half so promising as the united 
field which those two might occupy. By nature and position 
they are visibly a kind of Kings, actual British " Peers " (or 
Vice-Kings, in absence and abeyance of any visible King); 
and might take manifold counsel together, hold manifold 
''Parliament" together (Vox e Descrto sitting there as ''Bench 
of Bishops," possibly !) — and might mature and adjust in- 
numerable things. Were there but Three Aristocrats of etoh 
sort in the whole of Britain, what beneficent imreported ^Pmh 
liammUa,*^ — actual human consultations and earnest dflUbMI^ 
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tionSy responsible to no ** Buneambe,'' disturbed by no Penny 
Editor, — - on what the whole Nine were earnest to see done I 
By degrees, there would some beginnings of success and Cos- 
mos be achicYed upon this our unspeakable Chaos ; by degrees, 
something of light, of prophetic twilight, would be shot across 
its unfathomable dark of horrors, — prophetic of victory, sure 
though far away. 

Penny-Newspaper Parliaments cannot legislate on anything ; 
they know the real properties and qualities of no thinly and 
don't even try or want to know them, — know only what 
" Buncombe " in its darkness thinks of them. No law upon a 
thing can be made, on such terms ; nothing but a mock-law, 
which Nature silently abrogates, the instant your third read- 
ing is done. But men in contact with the fact, and earnestly 
questioning it, can at length ascertain what m the law of it, — 
what it will behoove any Parliament (of the Penny-Newspaper 
sort or other) to enact upon it. Whole crops and harvests of 
authentic '' Laws,'' now pressingly needed and not obtainable, 
upon our new British Industries, Interests and Social Bela- 
tions, I could fancy to be got into a state of forwardness by 
small virtual '^ Parliaments '' of this unreported kind, — into 
a real state of preparation for enactment by what actual Par- 
liament there was, itself so incompetent for '^ legislating '' 
otherwise. These are fond dreams ? Well, let us hope not 
altogether. Most certain it is, an immense Body of Laws 
upon these new Industrial, Commercial, Railway &c. Phe- 
nomena of ours are pressingly wanted ; and none of mortals 
knows where to get them. For example, the Rivers and run- 
ning Streams of England ; primordial elements of this our 
poor Birthland, face-features of it, created by Heaven itself : 
Is Industry free to tumble out whatever horror of refuse it 
may have arrived at into the nearest crystal brook ? Regard- 
less of gods and men and little fishes. Is Free Industry free 
to convert all our rivers into Acherontio sewers; England 
generally into a roaring sooty smith's forge ? Are we all 
doomed to eat dust, as the Old Serpent was, and to breathe 
solutions of soot ? Can a Railway Company with " Promot- 
er! '' manage, by feeing certain men in bombazine, to burst 
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through your bedroom in the night-watches, and miracolouBly 
set all your crockery jingling ? Is an Englishman's house 
still his castle ; and in what sense ? — Examples plenty ! 

The Aristocracy, as a class, has as yet no thought of giving 
up the game, or ceasing to be what in the language of flattery 
is called '' Governing Class ; " nor should, till it have seen 
farther. In the better heads among them are doubtless grave 
misgivings ; serious enough reflections rising, — perhaps not 
sorrowful altogether ; for there must be questions withal, 
" Was it so very blessed a function, then, that of ' Groveming ' 
on the terms given ? " But beyond doubt the vulgar Noble 
Lord intends fully to continue the game, — with doubly severe 
study of the new rules issued on it ; — and will still, for a good 
while yet, go as heretofore into Electioneering, Parliamentary 
Engineering; and hope against hope to keep weltering atop 
by some method or other, and to make a fit existence for him- 
self in that miserable old way. An existence filled with labor 
and anxiety, with disappointments and disgraces and futilities 
I can promise him, but with little or nothing else. Let us 
hope he will be wise to discern, and not continue the experi- 
ment too long ! 

He has lost his place in that element ; nothing but services 
of a sordid and dishonorable nature, betrayal of his own Order, 
and of the noble interests of England, can gain him even 
momentary favor there. He cannot bridle the wild horse of 
a Plebs any longer : — for a generation past, he has not even 
tried to bridle it ; but has run panting and trotting me.anly by 
the side of it, patting its stupid neck ; slavishly plunging with 
it into any '< Crimean '^ or other slough of black platitudes it 
might reel towards, — anxious he, only not to be kicked away, 
not just yet ; oh, not yet for a little while ! Is this an exist- 
ence for a man of any honor ; for a man ambitious of more 
honor ? I should say, not. And he still thinks to hang by 
the bridle, now when his Plebs is getting into the gallop? 
Hanging by its bridle, through what steep brambly places 
(scratching out the very eyes of him, as is often enough observ- 
able), through what mal-odorous quagmires and ignominious 
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pools will the wild hone drag him, — till he quit hold I Let 
him ^t, ia Hearen's name. Better he should go yachting to 
Algeria, and shoot tiona for an ocoupied eziatenne : — or stay 
at hom^ and hunt tats f Why not ? Is not, in atriot trnth, 
ths Batoatclier our one reai British Ifimrod now 1 — Oame- 
piOMUringf Highland deerAtatting, and the like, will soon all 
have ceased in this orei-oiowdecl Conntry ; and I can see no 
other bosiiiess for the Tolgar Noble Lord, if he will oontinn* 
nilgarl — 
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